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AFMA and NEPPCO 
Groups to Discuss 
Financing, Contracting 


CHICAGO — A committee com- 
posed of directors of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council will meet in Washington, 
D.C., Jan. 19, 1960, to study mar- 
keting, financing, contracting, and 
other aspects of the poultry industry 
that have posed serious problems for 
poultrymen and feed men alike. 

Named to the committee by 
NEPPCO were: Carroll Dunham, a 
market egg producer of Southbury, 
Connecticut; Robert Thurrell, hatch- 
eryman from E. Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire; and Richard Gibson, 
broiler grower from Federalsburg, 
Md. 

Committee members named by 
AFMA include: Dr. John C. Ham- 
mond, vice president and treasurer, 
O. A. Newton & Son Co., Bridgeville, 
Del.; Dr. Paul E. Newman, executive 
vice president, the Beacon Milling 
Co., division of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Cayuga, N.Y.; and J. D. 
Sykes, vice president, Ralston Pur- 
ina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The chairman of the board and the 
president of AFMA as well as the 
president and the executive secretary 
of NEPPCO will serve on the com- 
mittee in ex-officio capacity. 

This joint study committee was 
originated by the NEPPCO board of 
directors in a telegram to the AFMA 
board last October. It was immed- 
iately and unanimously accepted. 
Since then the staffs of the two or- 
ganizations have collaborated on the 

(Turn to AFMA, NEPPCO, page $1) 





Damon Catron Accepts 
Feed Industry Post 


ATLANTIC, IOWA—Dr. Damon V. 
Catron, widely known for his swine 
nutrition and management work, has 
accepted the posi- 
tion of vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
research and mar- 
keting with Wal- 
nut Grove Prod- 
ucts Co, Inc. 
which has general 
offices in Atlantic. 

J. J. O'Connor, 
president of the 
feed manufactur- 
ing firm, an- 

eee Speen nounced this week 
that Dr. Catron, professor of animal 
nutrition and in charge of swine nu- 
trition research at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, will join Walnut Grove May 
1 


Dr. Catron, who joined Iowa State 
in 1945, has directed more than 480 
swine nutrition experiments, involv- 
ing more than 34,000 animals. He 

(Turn to DR. CATRON, page $1) 





Turkey Meeting Reflects 
Optimistic Industry View 


By Feedstuffs Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — Buoyed by the 
turkey price spurt late in 1959, tur- 
key growers and allied tradesmen 
were riding a wave of optimism as 
they gathered here this week for the 
National Turkey Federation's 1960 
convention and exposition. 

There weren't a lot of people stand- 
ing around trying to prick holes in 
the bubbles of optimism, but there 
were some words of caution to the 
effect that 1960 probably will not be 
so favorable as many in the industry 
expect or hope. 

Whether excessively optimistic or 
not, nearly 6,000 persons were on 
hand for the big meeting and show 
Jan. 5-7 at the Minneapolis auditor- 
jum. Even the sub-zero cold outside 
wasn’t enough to offset the warmth 
generated inside. 





Human Health Aspects of Ag Chemicals 
‘Explored’ at Minnesota State Session 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 

ST. PAUL—The use of chemicals 
in agriculture as they relate to hu- 
man health was the subject of an 
“exploratory” session conducted by 
the Minnesota Commission on Agri- 
cultural Problems Jan. 7 at the state 
capitol. 


Feed additives entered the discus- 





President’s Talk Seen as Having 


Deflating Effect on Commodities 


WASHINGTON — Broad consensus 
here in most quarters is that the 
State of the Union message of the 
President is deflationary on virtual- 
ly all commodities except the Cinder- 
ella crop of soybeans, where the in- 
itiative still seems to be in the hands 
of the bean farmers. 

Basic opinion rests in the Presi- 
dent’s comment that the budget will 
be about $79.8 billion, down about 
$1.2 billion from an earlier estimate 
of the Bureau of the Budget direc- 
tor who forecast an $81 billion level. 
At the same time, interpolating in 
his prepared address, the President 
stated that the 1961 fiscal year bud- 
get would show a Treasury surplus 
of about $4.2 billion. 

The smaller budget expressed by 
the President in his statement to 
Congress has been described as large- 
ly coming from budget requirements 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture. 

USDA officials doubt, from a bud- 
get viewpoint, that such a saving can 
be accomplished, but they say that 
if they are given administrative lati- 
tude, they might be able to make a 
good showing. Most of the USDA 
budget is mandatory under laws pre- 
viously enacted by Congress. 

But USDA still has latitude and 





this bodes no good for such indus- 
tries as grain storage and other serv- 
ice activities wherein USDA can 
make a cost reduction showing. 
Point of Attack 
There is a growing feeling here 
that the Uniform Grain Storage 


Agreement has been refined to a 
(Turn to COMMODITIES, page %) 





sion, although a larger portion of 
the testimony dealt with insecticides 
and the problems of controlling resi- 
dues of these products. Witnesses in- 
cluded physicians and a number of 
other scientists. Earl H. Hanson, Ar- 
cher-Daniels-Midland Co., presented 
a statement as a representative of 
the American Feed ‘Manufacturers 
Assn. 


State Sen. Peter Holland, Austin, 
vice chairman of the committee who 
presided in the absence of the com- 
mission chairman, Rep. Alvin Hof- 
stad, Madison, explained at the start 
of the meeting that it was called be- 
cause of the commission's concern 
about health aspects of agricultural 
chemicals and also because of risks 
of possible losses of markets for ag- 
ricultural products. 

He described the meeting as ex- 
ploratory and indicated that if fur- 
ther study is to be conducted a sub- 
committee possibly will be appointed. 
Sen. Holland pointed out that the 
commission recognized the great im- 

(Turn to AG CHEMICALS, page &) 





FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


DRUG REGULATION—The commissioner of food and drugs discusses problems 
in use of chemicals in production of livestock. Page 14. 

PELLETING—Research information and comments on feed pelleting and its 
effects on micro-ingredients will be found on page 18. 

CUSTOM MILL—A new custom mil! in Virginia grinds on an appointment basis. 


See page 30. 





RESEARCH—Papers presented at the Animal Nutrition Research Council meeting 


appear on page 38. 


LIVESTOCK INTEGRATION—A leading lowa swine producer says the midwestern 
farmer can compete against integration and “bigness.” Page 50. 

VETERINARIAN RELATIONSHIPS—Feed men's comments on the problem of 
relationships between the industry and veterinarians are summarized on page 60. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 








(Also see other NTF 
page 6.) 

The NTF convention program fo- 
cused attention on needs for contin- 
uing improvements in merchandising 
and in production efficiency if the 
turkey industry is to go forward. 

Some of the talks also underscored 
the trends toward larger units, lower 
margins and further increases in in- 
tegration or coordination. 

Growers also had an opportunity 
to see and learn what's new in serv- 
ices and supplies through some 175 
exhibits which filled two floors of 
the auditorium. 


Breeders Sold 


There were reports that a lot of 
birds being held for breeding were 
sold when the market jumped several 
cents late in the year, contributing 
to a shortage of hatching eggs. Dis- 
ease problems also were mentioned. 
At any rate, some persons said this 
situation will help hold down the 
1960 turkey crop and keep prices at 
a good level. Reduced storage stocks 
also were noted. 

Others discounted this view and 
said that while there may not be 
enough hatching eggs and poults to 
meet the strong demand now, there 
will be an ample supply of poults 
later and 1960 production still is 
likely to exceed the record 1959 crop 
of 82 million birds. “They always can 
get the poults somewhere,” one ob- 
server said, as a result of hatching 

(Turn to NTF MEETING, page 85) 


stories on 


Displeasure Grows 
Over Suggested 
Storage Pact Changes 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Information 
drifting in from trade sources indi- 
cates a mounting displeasure with 
the suggested changes in the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement as 
presented to the trade here last 
month. 

Epitomizing the criticism of these 
proposed changes is the comment of 
a responsible warehouse industry 
spokesman, who says that if such 
provisions should be incorporated in 
a new UGSA, no responsible grain 
warehouseman could possibly sign up 
for government storage 

Another source, after a thorough 
examination of the document, reports 
that the new material the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture would add 
and the changes contemplated from 
the old agreement “represent han- 
dling and storage conditions which 
amount to a palladium setting for a 
Tiffany diamond.” This critic has 
heretofore criticized previous UGSA 
documents as providing unnecessary 
requirements for storing U.S. grain 
surpluses over and above normal 
trade requirements, unnecessarily 
adding to the annual storage bill 

Add to Storage Bill 

These new refinements USDA now 
proposes would add considerably to 

(Turn to GRAIN STORAGE, page #1) 
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IT ISN'T KNOWN AT THIS TIME whether the Minnesota Commission 
on Agricultural Problems will delve further into the question of possible 
health hazards in use of agricultural chemicals. The session in St. Paul this 
week, reported elsewhere in this issue, may have convinced the legislators 
who make up the commission that sufficient control is being applied at the 
federal level to make further consideration of new state regulations unneces- 
sary. Much of the testimony presented at the hearing indicated that federal 
legislation and regulation is extensive in this field, as feed men will readily 
acknowledge. 

The difficulties that the feed and food industries would face if additional 
regulatory laws on feed additives get on state statute books, possibly in 
conflict with federal laws, would be considerable. 

The hearing was conducted in a calm and almost studious manner, and 
much that was said—and the manner in which it was said—could be credited 
with helping the commission get a view with proper perspective of the use 
of agricultural chemicals. 


v v 
THE RECENT PRICE, CREDIT and other problems in the poultry in- 
dustry have brought renewed discussions of both short-term and long-term 
trends in the industry. While they do not look for a wide scale backing away 
from integrated systems of operations, some think that there will be a check 
on this sort of thing and that there may be at least some return to production 
operations of a more independent nature. 


of ~ 

4 NUMBER OF INDUSTRY NUTRITIONISTS have reported recently 
that good responses have been obtained from higher than normal vitamin A 
levels in beef cattle feeds. Some say there is a good possibility that recom- 
mended vitamin A levels may be lower than actual optimum levels. Various 
factors in this reported situation are mentioned, including indications that 
efficiency of conversion of carotene in forage to vitamin A is less than pre- 
viously believed. Some nutritionists also raise the point that if higher vitamin 
A levels in beef cattle feed are desirable, there may be something to be 
learned about vitamin A levels in rations for dairy cattle. 


v v 
ALL OF THE RECENT CONVERSATION and warnings about the use 
of medicated feeds right up to marketing of birds or animals apparently 
had a quick reaction. Many feed companies are making sure that there are 
non-medicated finisher feeds available for use when certain medicated feeds 
are to be withdrawn for a specified period prior to marketing. 


y Vv 
THE PROBLEM OF RELATIVELY HIGH condemnations of broilers by 
government inspectors has received a good deal of attention recently. Many 
persons have been strongly urging greater attention to basic management 
practices in an effort to cut down on condemnations. At the same time, some 
say that part of the problem may be a tendency among some operators to 
use a lower quality feed than formerly. 


we on 
THE RESULTS OF THE 1959 Census of Agriculture no doubt will be 
the subject of a lot of conversation, including politically inspired comments. 
The Census Bureau has a new definition of a farm. It is this: A farm must 
have 10 or more acres with agricultural sales of $50 or more per year. Or 
if it is less than 10 acres, it must have minimum sales of $250 a year. 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 81) 








| turer noted that salesmen and deal- | 















How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


There was no consistent trend evident in this week’s formula feeding 
business, considering the nation as a whole. In some areas January opened 
the new year with business up to or above December's level, but in others 
feed sales volume was slower than that seen in the month before. It is hoped 
that temperature drops and snow cover will improve the outlook. The most 
optimistic reports came from the south central area, the Northeast and the 
Pacific Northwest. It is generally felt that business during the first couple 
of weeks in January will be better than later in the month. Feed markets 
during the week ended Jan. 5 were described as only fair and prices were 
mixed, Buying interest was largely confined to nearby needs of the trade. 
Broiler producers were reported to be continuing a downward adjustment 
in production. The U.S. Department of Agriculture said the index number 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices was 82 this week compared with 82 the previous 
week and 92.9 a year earlier. The week’s feed grain index of 65.1 was 8.3 
points above a week earlier and 8.9 points above a year ago. The hog-corn 
ratio slipped still more. Based on Chicago prices, the ratio was 10.4 this week 
compared with 10.5 the week before and 15.3 a year earlier. (Feed markets 
in detail on pages 82-84.) 


Northwest 


A mixed feed market was apparent 
in the Northwest this week. The year 
started out very well for some, while 
for others 1960 got off to a poor 
start. 

The optimistic ones expect Janu- 
ary to be a good month—nothing | 
spectacular, but good. One manufac- | 


consumers who waited until the new 

calendar year before adding to their 
inventories. 

The time is nearing for a change 
in the formula feed sales pattern. 
Complete dairy feeds should be com- 
ing into demand around the end of 
this month. And starting and broiler 
feeds should begin to pick up. But 
in the latest week, dairy feeds to 
mix’ on the farm and egg mashes 
were the sales leaders. 

End products were a little mixed. 
Milk prices are 10¢ cwt. above a year 
ago. Eggs were off slightly from the 
preceding week. Broilers remained 
unchanged, although the range be- 
tween the high and low prices is 
spreading between various sections 


ers expect January’s volume to be up | 
with the company’s December busi- 
ness, which turned out to be quite 
good after a slow start. 

A dimmer view taken by another | 
representative noted that January’s 
initial business is a letdown from 
a good December. He said the drop | 


off probably was due to the end- of the country. 
ing of a 90-day booking contest | The ingredient market was gen- 
with emphasis on dairy and cattle | erally a little stronger. Grains were 
feeds. | firm on light offerings. 

Ingredient 


| 

trading was described | 

as only fair during the week. Offer- | 

ings of some major ingredients were | : : 

plentiful enough to easily satisfy the | Feed business in the Southeast 
| continues to improve ‘each week. 
| 


narrow demand, while other items | . > , - 
Mills report their running time as 


were short and prices firm. . . 
: being at about 75% of capacity. 
s not enough price change . : 
aed ~t ~ . The north Georgia broiler market 


in ingredients to indicate an adjust- | . Prone poe 
ment in manufactured feed tags. is off 2% @3%¢ lb. and sales are be- 
. ing made from 13% @15¢ Ib., f.o.b. 


Southwest | the farms, with no profit to the pro- 


ducer. 
Formula feed business in the Chick placements for the week 
Southwest is a little improved this 


| ending Dec. 26 were off close to 
week over the past week with most | 800,000 birds from the previous week 
mills getting a good 5-day run. If 


in Georgia and many believe that 
the mills were pushed, however, they | there will be a continued cut-back 
could turn out more feed in the same | on placements, hoping for price im- 
period. 


provement. 
It is hoped that the cold weather | Fairly good buying of cottonseed 
and snow which was received all 


meal and soybean meal has caused 
throughout the Southwest will give | prices to increase $1 ton in the Mis- 
more of a push to cattle feed busi- 


sissippi Valley, but feed ingredient 
ness, although that line of feed is 


buyers are continuing to buy about 
generally providing the best volume | a 30-day supply of their major pro- 
of any line at the present time. 


teins. 

Hog supplement and egg laying With fairly good buying interest 
rations are moving fairly well and | and with fewer offerings, corn prices 
the demand for broiler feeds is some- | advanced 2¢ bu., making the delivered 
what improved. | price between $1.30 and $1.32 bu. at 

Mills have no heavy backlog of | 


most southeastern points. 
orders and any increase in business | Production of citrus pulp in Flori- 
could be easily handled. Dealers are | da continues to increase each week. 
replenishing stocks but are not build- | Prices range anywhere from $30 to 
ing up supplies. $32.50 ton. However, a few distress 
Since the grain and ingredient | cars which are loaded have been re- 
prices in the area have been rela- 


ported as selling under $30. 
tively stable this past week, price 


lists will be changed very little, if Central States 
— Apparently the feed trade is not 
Northeast 


yet far enough into the new year to 
be able to detect any betterment or 

Feed manufacturers put in a five- 
day week for the first time in many 


material change of any kind in the 
weeks as the traditional January up- 


situation. 
Compared with weeks immediately 
turn got underway. The outlook for 
the next two weeks is good but 


preceding, there has been neither any 
beyond that it is cloudy. Some of the 


let-down nor any pick-up in demand. 
increase in sales was attributed to 


Southeast 


The market is moving along on an 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 87) 
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Spencer Kellogg Profit 
Off from Year Ago; 
Better Signs Noted 


BUFFALO — Earnings of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year 
showed an improvement over the 
fourth quarter of the previous year 
but a decline from earnings in the 
first quarter a year earlier. 

Howard Kellogg, Jr., chairman of 
the board, noted that the company’s 
feed divisions have continued to be 
hampered by depressed farm prices, 
although there are hopeful signs in 
this area. 

He also mentioned that “the over- 
all capacity of our feed divisions is 
being increased bit by bit as a result 
of further leasing operations 
throughout the territory served by 
our mills.” 

Mr. Kellogg said that improved 
earnings in the first quarter this fis- 
cal year as compared with the fourth 
quarter last year can be attributed 
in part to better margins on oilseed 
crushing. 

The Spencer Kellogg report for the 
first quarter ending Nov. 28, 1959, 
showed net sales of $29,428,669, com- 
pared with $32,748,565 a year earlier. 
Net profit after taxes was $290,578, 
compared with $454,763 in the first 
quarter in 1958. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Kellogg said 
there already were signs of improve- 
ment as compared with first quarter 
performance. These included higher 
prices on certain poultry products 
and on soybean meal. 

The feed divisions of Spencer Kel- 
logg are the Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N.Y., and the Professional 
Feeds Division, Kansas City. 

Mr. Kellogg’s statement follows: 

“Earnings: The first quarter of our 
fiscal year showed an improvement 
as compared with the fourth quar- 
ter, but a slight decline versus the 
first quarter, a year ago. The former 
can be attributed in part to a better 
margin of profit on the crushing of 
both soybeans and flaxseed. Our feed 
divisions continue to be hampered by 
depressed farm prices, although there 
are some hopeful signs appearing in 


the latter such as better broiler 
prices and better than anticipated 
turkey prices. 


“Operations: Our soybean crushing 
will again break a new record for 
volume this year following the good 
start made in the first quarter. Some- 
time after the first of the year our 
plant modernization will be com- 
pleted at Des Moines. As a conse- 
quence, the total company soybean 
crushing capacity will be increased 
by 15% 

“Flaxseed crushing will be cur- 
tailed by a slight amount over the 
fiscal year, following a drastic reduc- 

on in flaxseed production this last 
fall. This will not impede our ef- 
ficiency as we have done a better job 
of programming the available seed. 

“The overall capacity of our feed 
divisions is being increased bit by 
bit as a result of further leasing op- 

( SPENCER KELLOGG, page $1) 





$300,000 Fire Hits 
Kansas Feed Yards 


EMPORIA, KANSAS—Fire caused 


an estimated $300,000 damage, de- 
stroying three large stock barns and 
killing about 200 animals in a cattle 
feeding area along the Santa Fe rail- 
road main line west of here this week. 


The property, the former Santa Fe 
stockyards area, purchased in 
September by Bluestem Feed Lots, 
Ine 

A metal building used for feed stor- 
age and a feed elevator were the only 
structures in the main fire area that 
were saved. Stockyards to the west 
and north were largely undamaged. 
Between 4,000-5,000 animals were 
driven to safety. 

Cause of the fire was not deter- 
mined. 


was 





Broiler, Turkey Feeding Ratios 
Most Favorable Nov. 15-Dec. 15 


WASHINGTON—Lower prices for 
hogs, beef cattle, eggs and milk and 
higher prices for broilers and tur- 
keys showed up in the Crop Report- 
ing Board’s study of farm commodi- 
ty-feed price ratios based on Dec. 
15 data. 

Commodity-feed ratios as of Dec. 
15 were above those of a month 
earlier for farm chicken growers, 
broiler producers, turkey growers 
and butterfat producers. On the down 
side were hog-corn, egg-feed and 
milk-feed ratios. 

The report on agricultural prices 
from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture indicates that the month 
which ended Dec. 15 was better for 
broiler producers than many months 
before. During the latest reporting 
period, 3.8 lb. of broiler grower mash 
were equal in value to 1 Ib. of live 
broiler. That’s .6 lb. greater than for 
the month ended Nov. 15 and .7 lb. 


Feed; A Prices Paid by Farmers, 

U.S., Dec. 15, 1959, With Comparisons 

Dec. Nov. Dec. 

15 15 15, 

Commodity and unit 1958 1959 1959 

lars—— - 

Alfalfa hay, baled, ton.. 30.0 31.1 31.8 

Other hay, baled, ton ... 28.3 27.9 28.5 
Cottonseed meal, 

GIG, awe ceaccocence 404 4.05 4.13 
Soybean meal, 44%, cwt. 4.32 4.19 4.19 
Bran, GWE. ..cccccssvceed 3.05 2.82 2.85 
Middlings, cwt. ........ 3.12 2.95 2.94 
Corn meal, cwt. .....+.. 3.16 3.07 3.06 
Scratch grains, cwt. .... 3.87 3.84 3.83 
Laying mash, cwt. ...... 445 4.34 4.34 
Poultry ration cost, cwt... 3.35 3.3) 3.31 
Broiler growing mash, cwt. 4.94 4.72 4.67 
Turkey growing mash, cwt. 4.81 446 4.64 
Mixed pm feed, under 

29% protein, cwt. .... 3.74 3.68 3.71 
Mixed dairy feed, 

29% and over .....+.. 453 444 448 
Mixed h feed, 

14 to 18%, cw. .....- 4.15 4.03 4.03 
Mixed hog feed, 

over 29%, cwh. .....- 5.48 5.28 5.25 
Cattle feed, 30% and over. 4.46 4.33 4.35 
Stock salt, cwt. .......- 1.59 F.6t él 

—Index numbers— 
» (1910-14 100) 
Feed, ices paid by 
fo a a cebeccedoes 199 195 195 








greater than for the month which 
ended Dec. 15, 1958. 

The turkey-feed price ratio shot 
up to 9 Dec. 15 from the 7.5 figure 
recorded a month earlier, primarily 
due to the holiday demand for tur- 
key. Although the Dec. 15 ratio was 
good to turkey producers, it still 
was below the December, 1948-57, 
ratio average of 9.3. 

USDA said 1.56 lb. concentrate ra- 
tion were equal in value to 1 Ib. milk 
fat in cream for the month ended 
Dec. 15. That figure was up .04 Ib. 
from Dec. 15 of last year, and ahead 
of the December, 1948-57, ratio aver- 
age of 1.42. The Dec. 15 butterfat- 
feed ratio of 26.5 was above a month 
earlier by .55 and substantially ahead 
of the 1958 December ratio (24.6) 
and the 1948-57 December average 
(22.8). 

Significant declines were noted in 
the egg-feed and hog-corn ratios. 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 the egg-feed price 
ratio dropped from 9.5 to 9.3, which 
was well below the 11 mark of Dec- 
ember, 1958, and the 12.5 average 
for the Decembers of 1948-57. 

December's hog-corn ratio was 11.7, 
which was a poor showing compared 
with the 12.4 ratio of a month earl- 
ier and the 17.2 ratio of a year earl- 
ier. The 1948-57 average for Decem- 
ber was 13.3. 

Farm Prices Down 

The Crop Reporting Board said the 
index of prices received by farmers 
dropped nearly 1% (2 points) to 
228% of its 1910-14 average during 
the month ended Dec. 15. The mid- 
December index was 7% below a 
year earlier, with the livestock and 
products index down 12% and the 
all-crop index up 2%. For 1959 the 
index averaged 240 compared with 
250 in 1958. 

(Turn to FEEDING RATIOS, page $1) 


East est East West 
New Mid- North North South South South 
U.S. Eng. Atl. Cent. Cent. Ati. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac. 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
December, 1959 ........++ 3.1 3.5 3.7 3.0 2.5 3.7 3.8 3.3 3.2 2.4 
November, 1959 .......««. 2.9 3.3 3.7 2.9 2.3 3.4 3.5 3.0 3.3 2.5 
December, 1958 ........+ 3.7 3.3 42 3.8 3.4 3.9 42 3.7 3.9 2.9 
Average (1948-57) ........ 5.7 
Average (Dec., 1948-57) .. 5.5 
Broilers: 
December, 1959 .........- 3.8 3.8 45 4.0 3.8 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.8 
November, 1959 ........++ 3.2 3.4 43 3.4 3.4 3.0 2.9 3.1 34 3.4 
December, 1958 .........+ 3.1 3.2 4.1 3.3 3.4 2.9 34 3.1 4.0 3.2 
TURKEY-FEED— 
December, 1959 .......... 9.0 7.2 9.1 9.3 «610.1 6.4 8.3 8.5 86 8.2 
November, 1959 .......... 7.5 6.7 8.1 7.4 8.7 7.2 7.5 7.5 7.3 6.5 
December, 1958 .......... 7.0 6.5 84 74 8.1 6.5 7.5 6.8 6.5 5.6 
Average (1948-57) ........ 84 
Average (Dec., 1948-57) .. 9.3 
EGG-FEED— 
December, 1959 ........++ 9.3 10.0 10.1 8.4 8.0 10.7 12.1 11.2 10.6 8.4 
November, 1959 ........+. 9.5 10.0 10.5 8.7 8.1 10.6 11.7 10.8 10.7 7.8 
December, 1958 ........+- 11.0 10.4 11.5 10.2 99 114 13.1 12.5 11.8 10.1 
Average (1948-57) ........ ti. 
Average (Dec., 1948-57) .. 12.5 
East West 
North North North South 
U.S Atl. Cent. Cent. Afi. Cent. West 
MILK-FEED— 
December, 1959 .........- 1.56 1.51 1.50 1.71 1.76 1.49 
November, (959 .......... 1.60 1.59 1.55 1.71 1.72 1.76 1.49 
December, 1958 .......... 1.52 1.51 1.43 1.58 1.72 1.73 1.50 
Average (1948-57) ....... 1.29 
Average (Dec., 1948-57) .. 1.42 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
December, 1959 .......... 26.5 23.2 29.4 17.5 19.2 
November, 1959 ...... 26.0 21.1 28.9 17.5 19.0 
December, 1958 ...... 24.6 20.4 274 17.0 19.3 
Average (1948-57) ........ 22.0 
Average (Dec., 1948-57) .. 22.8 
ne NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
North Ratios represent number of pounds of 
U.S. Cent. ltry feed equal in value to | Ib. live 
HOG-CORN— arm chicken, turkey or | doz. s; 
December, 1957 .......... 11.7 11.9 pounds broiler growing mash cnsal ts 
November, 1959 .......... 12.4 12.6 | tb. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
December, 1958 .......... 17.2 17.6 equal to | Ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
Average {|1948-57) ........ 13.4 13.7 of corn equal to 100 Ib. hog. Increases 
Average (Dec., 1948-57) .. 13.3 13.5 in ratios are favorable to the feeder. 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 

Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in e@ ac- 
companying commodity-feed price ratios: 

New England: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut 

Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. 

North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- 
lantic states combined. 

East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas. 


North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
going. 

South Atlantic: Delaware, 
ee, West Virginie, North 
arolina, Georgia, Florida. 
East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Alabama, Mississippi. 
est South Central: Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 
South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. 
West: Combination of the two above. 


Maryland, Vir- 
Guretine, South 


Arkansas, 





Purina’s Quarter Net 
Below Year Ago, But 
Downtrend Reversed 


ST. LOUIS — Profits of Ralston 
Purina Co. for the first quarter (end- 
ed Dec. 31) of the 1960 fiscal year, 
will be below those of the same pe- 
riod a year earlier, according to Ray- 
mond E. Rowland, president, but first 
quarter profits reversed a downward 
trend evident in the final quarter of 
the company’s 1959 fiscal year, which 
ended Sept. 30. 

Mr. Rowland was quoted by the 
Wall Street Journal as saying at the 
company’s annual meeting that pro- 
fits have been hurt by “competitive 
conditions in the broiler chicken in- 
dustry and resultant losses in credit 
accounts.” 

Purina’s profits for the first fiscal 
period of 1959 were $4,851,482, or 
75¢ a share. (A comprehensive ac- 
count of the company’s sales and 
profits for 1959 was reported in 
Feedstuffs Dec. 19). In fiscal 1959, 
Purina had a net income of $17,784,- 
368 on sales of $530,571,672. 

“We expect fiscal 1960 to be very 
close to 1959 profitwise,” Mr. Row- 
land said. He expects a 5% increase 
in tonnage sales of feed in fiscal 1960. 
The 1959 tonnage was more than 5 
milli 


“The situation in the broiler in- 
dustry, where we sell about 15% of 
our total tonnage, is not corrected 
yet,” Mr. Rowland said. “Fundamen- 
tally, the broiler industry is sound, 


policies, but has a bigger carryover 
of doubtful accounts this year than 
last. 
The Wall Street Journal reported 
that Purina expects to spend during 
fiscal 1960 about half as much as 
the $23 million allocated for capital 
additions in fiscal 1959. Of last year’s 
allocation, approximately $15 million 
was spent to acquire four soybean 
crushing mills from Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. and to build a cereal and 
dog food plant in Cincinnati. 





Broilers Steady, Eggs 
Mostly Down, Turkey 
Prices Generally Good 


NEW YORK —Little change in 
broiler and fryer prices, an irregular 
and mostly downward trend in eggs 
and a generally good turkey market 
were reported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the week 
ended Jan. 6. 


POULTRY — USDA said broiler 
and fryer live prices during the 
period were mostly unchanged in the 
southern producing area, fractionally 
lower in Delmarva and generally 1¢ 
higher in the Midwest. 

The period was said to have closed 
with a weak undertone. 


EGGS—tThe notable exception to 
the nation’s generally irregular and 
mostly downward trend in the shell 
egg market was on the west coast 
where the price level was unchanged 
to as much as 3¢ higher. Other mar- 
kets declined to as much as 5%¢ be- 
low the market of Dec. 30. Most de- 
clines ranged from 1 to 3¢. 

Demand appeared to hold up fairly 
well, but offerings were liberal at 
most points and exceeded current re- 
quirements. 


TURKEYS — USDA said market 
activity in frozen turkeys during the 
week ended Jan. 6 was limited. 

Prices declined %@2¢ on consum- 
er-size toms in the terminal markets, 
while heavier weights toms were un- 
changed to fractionally higher. Hen 
prices were unchanged. 





MILL BEING BUILT 
JACKSON, MINN.—A new feed 
mill is now under construction here 
by the Farmers Co-op Elevator, Su- 
perior, Iowa. 





SAFER, MORE FLEXIBLE 
PROTECTION AGAINST BOTH 
BLACKHEAD AND HEXAMITIASIS! 
START NOW TO ADD 


Heplide & 





with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


TO YOUR FORMULATIONS 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK &@ CO., INC. FOR NITHIAZIDE. 
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Since HepZipe was introduced, it 
has proved a valuable aid in pro- 
tecting against the parasites 
responsible for blackhead in 
turkeys and chickens and hex- 
amitiasis. in turkeys. Now... 
HEPZIDE “30” added to your 
rations will help provide grow- 
ers with protection against 
costly outbreaks of these two 
important protozoan diseases, 
with a range of use levels to 
meet varying field conditions. 


Absence of Side Effects. Thor- 
oughly tested under rigorous 
field conditions, HEPZIDE has 
proved remarkably safe. 

HepZipe does not interfere with 

¢ growth 

¢ sexual development 

¢ subsequent egg production 

¢ fertility or hatchability 
Sustained Feed Consumption. Be- 
cause HEPZIDE in feeds at rec- 
ommended levels is palatable, 
rations are readily consumed 
by young, growing and mature 
birds. Thus, birds can receive 
protection from brooding to 
marketing. 
Through reducing disease inci- 
dence and maintaining feed 
consumption, HEPZIDE helps 
poults make consistent gains in 
weight... helps growers finish 
their birds with profitable feed 
conversion ratios. 
Benefits of Preventive Program. 
The most practical and econom- 
ical approach to the problem of 
blackhead and hexamitiasis is 
the continuous use of feeds 
medicated with HEPZIDE. 
Prophylactic levels of this com- 
pound will help check tissue 
damage and mortality as a re- 
sult of these diseases, and your 
growers market heavier birds 
at an earlier age. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Division, Rahway, N. J. 
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Oppose Mandatory 
Grade Labeling 
At This Time 


MINNEAPOLIS — The mandatory 





labeling of dressed turkeys as to 
grade and sex in retail markets may 
not be to the advantage of either 
consumers or turkey raisers, direc- 


tors of the National Turkey Federa- 
tion said here this week at their an- 
nual convention. 

The directors, representing some 
10,000 commercial turkey producers, 
decision of 


agreed to rescind their 
the previous year in favor of the 
program. 

An NTF committee, which has 


been conducting a study of the pro- 
posed program, pointed out at the 
meeting that available research in- 
dicates no differences between toms 
and hens for flavor, juiciness and 
tenderness. 

No one objects to the idea of a 
product being properly labeled, said 
the committee, but it is possible that 
grading could become so complicated 
as to serve neither the interests of 
consumers nor producers. 

Current grading standards do 
downgrade many turkeys for defects 
which have nothing to do with eating 


qualities, the committee report con- 
tinued. 

“It would appear impractical to 
develop a mandatory grade labeling 
program until such time as grading 
standards more nearly represent 
quality in the minds of consumers,” 
federation officials concluded. 


“Regardless of what consumers be- 
lieve they want in the way of iden- 


tification at point of purchase, they 
are influenced most by appearance 
(quality) and total price (which is 
the inter-relationship of weight and 
price per pound),” the committee 


noted. 

The federation plans to continue 
its study of grade labeling and the 
identification of turkeys as to toms 
and hens in retail channels. 

Serving on the committee on man- 
datory grade and sex labeling of tur- 
keys were: Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, The 
Quaker Oats Co., chairman; H. C. 
Kaufman, Waterman, IIL; J. H. 
Florea, Watt Publishing Co.; Dr. K. 
Hood, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and J. W. Mueller, National 
Tea Co. 

A panel on the program also dis- 
cussed “Does Our Industry Want 
Mandatory Grade and Sex Label- 
ing?” Dr. Wilhelm led the discussion. 





Memphis Futures Up 
On Oilseed Meals 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures moved higher on the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade the past week. 

Soybean oil meal and cottonseed 
oil meal held relatively firm over the 
week, with mixed feed business show- 
ng some signs of improvement. Pit 
said that forecasters for 
the immediate future and following 
month indicate a better demand for 
feed products. 


»bservers 


Soybean oil meal in the southern 
area has followed a slower moving 
trend than noticed by northern un- 
restricted processors, apparently de- 


veloping from a fair demand for feed 
in the South plus larger production 
of soybean oil meal for the immedi- 
ate future. 

Some price increase was noted for 
old process cottonseed oil meal for 
January shipment. Forward buying 
of old process and solvent cottonseed 
oil meal continued to be slow. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed Jan. 5 25@50¢ ton higher than 
on Dec. 29. Unrestricted soybean oil 
meal was 10@60¢ higher. Bulk sol- 
vent cottonseed oi] meal was un- 
changed to 50¢ higher. 





NTF Opens Drive 
To Raise Funds 


MINNEAPOLIS — Bearded ‘Paul 
Bunyans” and four Oregon turkey 
queens bearing a giant roast turkey 
on a platter were two of the lighter 
moments in the turkey industry's 
kick-off luncheon to raise $175,000 in 
1960 for nationwide product promo- 
tion. 

The luncheon also marked the 
opening of a three-day convention 
here in the Municipal Auditorium by 
the National Turkey Federation. 

Altogether, better than $100,000 
was presented in checks or pledges 
toward the 1960 goal of the national 
Eat-More-Turkey Campaign spon- 
sored by the federation. Seven states 
met their complete quotas for the 
1960 campaign, turning in a total of 
$72,330. Five others made up the 
balance. 

Minnesota led the list with close to 
$30,000 presented to Gerald Bonnett, 
Havana, Ill., fund chairman. Its pres- 
entation was sparked by a check 
borne by A. E. Eisenmenger and 
Franklin Page, St. Paul—both wear- 
ing false beards. Iowa was a close 
second with $17,500, and added 
humor to its presentation with a tur- 
key-costumed official towing a giant 
dressed bird. 

Oregon representatives carved a 
giant model of a roasted turkey, 
carried into the hall by the four 
Oregon turkey queens, to locate its 
check for $3,710. Also paying their 
full quota for 1960 were Utah, Colo- 
rado, Texas and North Dakota. 

More than 750 industrymen were 
on hand to applaud the donors. Also 
singled out for honors were the 25 
states that made or exceeded their 
quota in the 1958-59 campaign. The 
total sum raised was $141,331. 

C. N. Thurnbeck, Forest Lake, 
Minn., chairman of the research 
fund, told the assembled turkeymen 
that nearly $12,000 was raised for 


NTF-sponsored reseerch projects in’ 


11 colleges and universities during 
the past year. Presentations for the 
1960 fund. totaling slightly more 
than $4,000, came from Minnesota, 
Oregon and North Dakota. 


Oregon Turkey Man 


Takes Show Honors 


MINNEAPOLIS—D avid Cooper, 
Parkdale, Ore., turkey grower, won 
both grand and reserve champion- 
ships in the National Dressed Turkey 
Show here this week. 

The show, held in conjunction with 
the annual convention and exposition 
of the National Turkey Federation 
drew entries from as far away as 
California, Texas and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Cooper’s winning bird was a 22 
Ib., 11 oz. hen. His runner-up was a 
39 Ib., 14 oz. tom. 

Mr. Cooper also won reserve hon- 
ors in the sweepstakes display. Final 
results were based upon the total 
number of points gained by all birds 
entered, regardless of class. 

Second to Mr. Cooper was the 
Steenbergen Turkey Farm, Ironton, 
Ohio, winner of the event the past 
two years. The Steenbergen family 
won the sweepstakes award, the 
champion’s cup in the fryer-roaster 
class and the grand championship of 
the junior division. 

Jerry Ash, Ashkum, IIL, was run- 
ner-up in youth competition. Each of 
the top winners in the junior division 
received a cash award of $200, don- 
ated by allied industries. These firms 
donated a total of $1,150 for the 
youth winners. 

About 150 birds were entered in 
the contest, it was announced by D. 
D. Moyer, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, IIl., coordinator of the show 
committee. Judges for the contest 
were Harry H. Kauffman, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, and Frank 
Santo, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 








61-lb. Carolina Turkey 
Wins ‘Biggest’ Award 


At National Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS—The state of 
South Carolina and Gov. Ernest F. 
Hollings proved that when it comes 
to raising block-busting turkeys, 
other areas must take a back seat. 

Although the host state, Minne- 
sota, brought in a giant bird that 
tipped the scales at close to 50 Ib., 
it fell far short of matching the 61- 
lb., 4-0z. behemoth from the South- 
east, grown out by Carl B. Setzler, 
Newberry, S.C. 

The contest for the Governors’ 
challenge trophy was one of the 
highlights of the 12th annual exposi- 
tion and convention of the National 
Turkey Federation. 

Altogether, seven big birds from as 
many states were entered in the 
“heaviest turkey” competition. Each 
had the official sponsorship of the 
governors in the respective states. 

Utah’s runner-up bird in the con- 
test weighed in at 55 Ib., 10 oz., and 
was raised by William Barlocker, St. 
George. Other entries were: Kansas, 
50 Ilb., 6 oz., raised by Ingersoll Tur- 
key Farm, Michigan Valley; Nebras- 
ka, 50 Ib., 3 oz., raised by the Nebras- 
ka Turkey Federation, Lincoln; Iowa, 
48 lb., 2 oz., grown by Howard Pear- 
son, Williams; and Indiana, 47 Ib., 
5 oz., reared by the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperative, Indianapolis. 


_ 


Paymaster Announces 
Personnel Changes, 


Integration Expansion 


ABILENE, TEXAS — Reorganiza- 
tion and reassignment of personnel 
and responsibilities have been an- 
nounced by W. A. Williams, general 
manager of Paymaster Feed Mills, 
division of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Inc. 

Under the new alignments, Charles 
Partin, formerly general sales man- 
ager, becomes manager of the newly 
organized integration department, 
through which Paymaster is expand- 
ing in the integrated production and 
marketing of poultry, eggs and other 
products. 

Mr. Williams said, “Paymaster’s 
eastern and western sales divisions 
have been combined under the gen- 
eral sales management of Wren Vin- 
yard, with Larry Wehrle named as- 
sistant sales manager. Paymaster’s 
sales-service organization has also 
strengthened to provide closer co- 
operation with both large commer- 
cial operators and dealer-customer 
livestock and poultry raisers. Addi- 
tionally, service specialists will work 
directly under mill managers Monroe 
May in Dallas, and W. A. Gandy, in 
Abilene. 

“This reorganization and reassign- 
ment of our people will result in bet- 
ter over-all efficiencies in serving all 
of our markets—for feed, for meat 
and egg production, and for the de- 
velopment of consumer markets.” 








Vitamin Als Topic for 
Twin City Seminar 


ST. PAUL—-Vitamin A will be the 
subject under discussion at the next 
Twin City Nutrition Seminar, to be 
held Tuesday evening, Jan. 19, at 
the University of Minnesota. 

The speaker will be Dr. J. C. 
Bauernfeind, food and agricultural 
products division, Hoffmann-LaRoche, 
Inc., Nutley, NJ. He will discuss 
vitamin A availability, stability and 
standards. 

The seminar will be held in Peters 
Hall, starting at 7:30 p.m. 





_— 


HATCHERY HOLDS OPENING 

FORT DODGE, IOWA—The 
Stromberg Hatchery held a grand 
opening for its newly-constructed 
feed mill here recently. 








FDA Proposes List 
Of Trace Minerals 
Recognized as Safe 


WASHINGTON —A Food and 
Drug Administration proposal that 
37 compounds serving as the source 
of minerals in animal feeds should 
be generally recognized as safe was 
announced. 

The action is a further move to 
comply with provisions of the food 
additives amendment, which, FDA 
pointed out, covers substances adced 
to animai feeds as well as those for 
human foods. 

The agency has listed the minerals, 
with limits on amounts to be used, 
for consideration by qualified experts 
throughout the country. Included in 
the proposal, published in the Dec. 31 
Federal Register, are compounds 
which are the sources of cobalt, cop- 
per, iodine, iron, manganese and zinc. 

FDA recognizes the practice of 
adding mineral salts to feed mixtures 
for swine, cattle, poultry and sheep. 
It has been scientifically demon- 
strated, however, that harmful ef- 
fects can result from feeding exces- 
sive amounts of these compounds. 
The limitations on amounts to be 
used in feeds are intended to define 
safe levels for the total ration to pre- 
vent possible harm to animals, FDA 
said. 

Under the agency proposal, cobalt 
would be restricted to use as a feed 
supplement for ruminants — cattle, 
sheep and goats. Zinc would be re- 
stricted to use as a feed supplement 
for swine and poultry only. These re- 
strictions, the agency said, are based 
on data indicating that cobalt and 
zinc have value only for the animals 
specified. No restrictions as to 
species of animal are proposed for 
the other minerals because they are 
believed to have some value for all 
animals, according to FDA. 

Interested persons are allowed 30 
days to make written comments, 
after Federal Register publication. 


Compounds Listed 

The minerals, the maximum 
amounts which would be allowed 
under the “exemptions” and the 
source compounds covered in the list 
are as follows: 

Cobalt—.0002%—c obalt acetate, 
cobalt carbonate, cobalt chloride, co- 
balt oxide. 

Copper—.0050% — copper carbon- 
ate, copper chloride, copper gluco- 
nate, copper Fydroxide, copper oxide, 
copper sulfate. 

Iodine—.00015%—calcium _iodate, 
cuprous iodide, potassium iodate, po- 
tassium iodide, thymol iodide. 

Iron—0.250%—ferric ammonium 
citrate, ferric chloride, ferric oxide, 
ferric phosphate, ferric pyrophos- 
phate, ferrous carbonate, ferrous glu- 
conate, ferrous sulfate, reduced iron. 

.0050% — manganese 
carbonate, manganese chloride, man- 
ganese dioxide, manganese gluconate, 
manganese oxide, manganese sulfate, 
manganese phosphate (dibasic). 

Zince—.0050%—zine acetate, zinc 
carbonate, zinc chloride, zinc oxide, 
zine sulfate. 

Cobalt would be limited to “food 
for ruminants only” and zinc “to the 
diet of poultry and swine only.” 


Elevator, Mill Burn 


CUMMINGS, N.D.—Fire which 
broke out beneath the feed mill 
roared through the Farmers Eleva- 
tor here early Jan. 1 causing an esti- 
mated $200,000 damage and des- 
troyed the 100-foot elevator and two 
annexes. Harold M. Sorley, son of 
owner, Harold A. Sorley, Fargo, said 
some 60,000 bu. of grain plus a feed 
mixing and grinding plant are in 
ruins. 











FDA States Policy 


On Extension of 


Compliance Time 


WASHINGTON—The Food & Drug 
Administration has announced its 
policy on extensions of time for com- 
pliance by food and chemical manu- 
facturers with the requirements of the 
Food Additives Amendment. 

FDA said that although there are 
many chemicals commonly used in 
foods which are generally recognized 
as safe, there are numerous others 
for which safe tolerances must be es- 
tablished by regulation. The agency 
said it is not possible at this time to 
determine whether tolerances will be 
established for them before the Food 
Additives Amendment will become 
fully effective. Manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, users and food law enforcement 
officials need to know the status of 
these additives under the amendment 
prior to March 6, 1960, so that they 
will know whether they may be em- 
ployed after that date. 


Regulations on Extension 

FDA pointed out that all food addi- 
tives must be cleared for use before 
the March 6 date unless an extension 
is granted. Use of a food additive 
without a formal authorizing regula- 
tion or an extension of time 
March 6, 1960, will cause the food con- 
taining it to be adulterated and illegal 
for shipment, the agency added. 

According to the law, this date may 
be extended on a product-by-product 
basis for a time not to exceed 12 
months “on the basis of a finding that 
such extension involves no undue risk 
to the public health and that condi- 
tions exist which necessitate the pre- 
scribing of such an additional peri- 
od.” FDA said extensions may 
granted only for uses of a food addi- 
tive that was in use prior to Jan. 1, 
1958. 

Extensions will not be granted for a 
food additive if appropriate tests 
show the production of cancer in test 
animals at any dosage level. Nor will 
they be granted if such tests show 
alarming symptoms other than cancer 
in any dosage, unless experimental 
data show a level of feeding to test 
animals that is safe to the animal and 
provides a satisfactory margin of safe- 
ty for the levels in the human diet. 

Requests and supporting data for 
time extensions should be filed with 
the Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
by Feb. 1, 1960, FDA said. This will 
permit the agency to act on the re- 
quests and publish its decisions in the 
Federal Register before the law takes 
effect. Manufacturers, distributors, 
users and food law enforcement offi- 
cials will thus be informed as to the 
specific food additives that may legal- 
ly be used. 

Information Required 

Each request for an extension 
should be addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, and should 
give: 

1. The name and chemical composi- 
tion of the food additive for which ex- 
tension is requested. 

2. A statement of the uses of the 
food additive for which extension is 
requested and evidence that these 
uses were recognized prior to Jan. 1, 
1958. 

3. Information about the physical 
or technical effect produced by the 
additive and the quantity needed to 
produce such effect. 

4. Information about the quantity 
of the additive expected in or to be 
added to the food. 

5. Available information which in- 
dicates that these amounts of the ad- 
ditive in food will not jeopardize the 
public health. 

6. A statement of the reason(s) 
why a tolerance has not previously 
been requested. 
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Egg Pricing System 
Topic at Southeastern 
Poultry, Egg Meeting 


| DECATUR, GA.—The controver- 
| sial egg pricing system will get a 
| “going over” at the Southeastern 

Poultry & Egg oo 

Assn.’s annual 

convention - ex- 

position in Atlan- 
| ta's Municipal 

Auditorium, Jan. 

A panel discus- 
sion of “Factors 
That Affect Egg 
Prices” will high- 
light the commer- 
cial egg _ portion 
of the three-day 

| educational program Tuesday after- 
| noon, The commercial egg program 
also will feature an address by the 
| Poultry and Egg National Board 
president, Ralph Thomas of the De- 

Kalb Agricultural Assn. Mays Mont- 
| gomery, Athens, Ala., will preside at 
| the session. 

Sidney Miller, Irwinton, Ga., pres- 
ident of the Georgia Egg Assn., will 
preside at a meeting of his group 

| following the program. 

In keeping with the convention 

| theme, “Let’s Face the Facts,” Mr. 

Thomas will outline both what lies 

ahead for the commercial egg in- 
| dustry and report on PENB pro- 
motion plans. 

Joe M. Tankersley, Gainesville, 
Ga., Southeastern vice president, is 
| chairman of the convention program 
| committee. He notes that a producer- 

marketing expert, Dr. J. C. Huttar 
| of the Grange League Federation, 

Ithaca, N.Y., will take part in the 

panel discussion on egg pricing. Dr. 

J. Clyde Driggers, chairman of the 
| University of Georgia poultry divi- 

sion, Athens, will moderate the dis- 

cussion. It also will include as pancl- 
ists Glen Woodard, Winn-Dixie 

Stores, Jacksonville, Fla. as a re- 

tailer; Gordon Urner of Urner-Barry, 
| New York, as a market reporter, and 

C. W. Knauf, Weinburg Brothers & 

Co., Chieago, as a distributor. 

Other items of interest on the edu- 

| cational program beginning Jan. 25 
will be a business meeting and a dis- 
cussion of the federal inspection pro- 
gram on Monday; business manage- 
ment subjects, a turkey day program 
and the annual banquet on Tuesday 
and broiler production and marketing 
day when producers from Georgia 
and neighboring states will come to 
the auditorium which will be filled 
with poultry exhibits on Wednesday 

Registration begins at the audi- 
torium, Monday at 9 am., but ex- 
| hibitors and early-birds will be reg- 

istered over the week-end at down- 
| town Atlanta hotel lobbies, accord- 

ing to Harold E. Ford, SEPEA, 
| executive secretary. The exhibit hall 
opens Monday at 9 am. but the 
| educational program begins at 2 p.m., 
leaving visitors time to visit with 
| many of the 188 companies having 
exhibits in the four exhibit halls 

A highlight of Tuesday’s banque’, 

when officers for 1960 will be in- 
| stalled, will be recognition of the 
| top FFA broiler producer of the 
| Southeast. Nine state champions, al- 
| ready winners of $100 each, are com- 
| peting for a $500 regional award. 


> 


Ralph Thomas 








Purina Declares 30c 


Quarterly Dividend 


ST. LOUIS—The board of direc- 
tors of Ralston Purina Co. declared 
a quarterly dividend of 30¢ per share 
of common stock, payable March 11, 
1960, to shareholders of record Feb. 
19, 1960, at a meeting here Jan. 4 

At the annual stockholders meet- 
ing, three members of the board of 
directors were reelected to three- 
year terms. They were Raymond E. 
Rowland, president; Dr. Earl L. Butz, 
Purdue University, and Leif J. 
Sverdrup. 








Hearing on Suits | 


| Against Chemell Set | 


By Special Correspondent 
ATLANTA—A hearing will be held | 


| Jan. 12 in Gainesville to determine 


whether L. A. Chemell is entitled to 
farmer’s immunity in bankruptcy 
proceedings instigated against him 


| individually by feed companies and | 


trustees for defunct corporations Mr. 


| Chemell once headed. 


The hearing will be held before 
J. Ellis Mundy, federal referee in | 
bankruptcy, and is expected to be 
lengthy in view of the amount of 
testimony anticipated by plaintiff 
and defendant. 

Trustees are suing for claims of 
$589,991.65 for the Gainesville Hatch- 
ery and $691,084.80 for the Chemell 
Hatchery, while the Ralston Purina | 
Co. claims Mr. Chemell owes it $953,- | 


| 131.20 and the Pillsbury Co. has filed 
| claims for $229,170.56 against 
| Chemell. The suits claim Mr. Chemell 


Mr 


is involuntarily bankrupt. 


Claims of the Internal Revenue 


| Department, which have a priority, | 
| list $155,660.59 due in corporate in- | 


come tax from the Gainesville Hatch- | 
ery, $3,100 from Chemell Hatchery | 


} and $300 from Chemell, Inc. 


Mr. Chemell did not list any per- 
sonal assets in this latest of litiga- 
tions against his corporations which 
were declared voluntarily bankrupt | 
last October. 


<i 
=> 


Beacon Milling Names 
Marketing Specialist 


CAYUGA, N.Y.— Appointment of 
Bruce F. Failing as marketing spe- | 
cialist for the Beacon Milling Co 

division of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., has been an- 
nounced by Robert 
E. Miller, director 
ot marketing. 

He will be re- 
sponsible for de- | 
veloping programs 
to assist Beacon’'s 
customers to mar- | 
ket quality poultry 
meat and eggs at | 
more _ profitable 

levels. Mr. Failing had 19 years’ ex- 
perience with retail marketing opera- 
tions prior to joining Beacon in 1956 
He was a member of the firm's cred- 
it department prior to his present ap- 
pointment. Mr. Failing is a graduate | 
of Syracuse University. 


Soy Plant Destroyed 


WEST BEND, IOWA—Fire de- 
stroyed the soybean processing plant 
of the West Bend (Iowa) Elevator 
Co. Jan. 2. 

R. W. Jurgens, plant manager, esti- | 
mated the damage at between $75,- | 
000 and $100,000. He said the build- 
ing contained crushers, dryers and | 
other equipment for processing scy- 
beans. 

Cause of the fire was attributed to 
an explosion of an air compressor. 
No one was in the building at the 
time of the explosion, but a volunteer 
fireman died of a heart attack after 
helping fight the blaze. 

Mr. Jurgens is making arrange- 
ments with other cooperatives in the 
area to do processing for his cus- 
tomers. 





B. F. Failing 
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Fire Damages Offices 


ATLANTIC, IOWA — Fire caused 
an estimated $10,000 damage at the 
administrative offices of Walnut 








| Grove Products Co. Jan. 3 


Firemen battled the blaze for more | 


tures. The offices are located across 


| than an hour in near zero tempera- | 


| the street from the firm's main plant. | 


Plant officials report the firm's 
records and documents were not | 
damaged in the fire which was con- 
fined mainly to the roof and wall | 
partitions. There was heavy smoke | 


and water damage. 


| Mr 


| Guy Durazio 
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Northwest Retail 
Feed Convention 
Plans Complete 


MINNEAPOLIS Plans for the 
1960 Northwest Retail Feed Conven- 
tion to be held Jan. 17-19 at the Hotel 
Pick-Nicollet have been completed. 

Among the topics to be under dis- 
cussion by featured speakers will be 
nutrition, management, drugs and ad- 
ditives, feed men’s problems and bulk 
feed. 

Sunday, the opening day of the con- 
vention, will be devoted to an insur- 
ance committee board 
of directors meeting and a dinner for 
officers and directors and their wives 

The convention proper gets under 
way Monday, Jan. 18, with three ma- 
jor talks scheduled for the morning 
and another for the afternoon. 

J. R. Adams, Peavey Feed Mills, 
Minneapolis, opens the program with 
a discussion of the means of getting 
producers to provide bulk feed fa- 
cilities on their own farms 

A review of “feed men's 
shortcomings” then will be presented 
by Theodore Martell, Veterans’ ag 
instructor at Belgrade, Minn 

In the closing address of the morn- 
ing, George G formerly of 
Michigan State University and now 
executive secretary of the Ohio Grain 
& Feed Assn., will make comments on 
feed men. 

Following the luncheon, W. E. Glen- 
non, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Chicago, will 
discuss the the Food and 
Drug Administration as they relate 
to drugs and additives in feed 

A “bull session” will be held after 
Glennon's talk, with pelleting 
equipment and quality and inventory 
control as topics to be discussed 

The election will be held Monday 
afternoon at a closed session for 
members. The banquet and 
floor show is scheduled for Monday 
night 

Tuesday's closing will be 
devoted to a pane! on livestock nutri- 
tion and management, with Dr. H. J 
Sloan, director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station on the St. Paul 
campus of the University of Minne- 
sota, as moderator. On the panel will 
be Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa State 
University, covering beef cattle; Dr 
Paul E. Waibel, University of Minne- 
sota, discussing poultry feeding, and 
Dr Zobert J. Meade of Minnesota, 
discussing swine nutrition 

Ladies attending the convention 
will be treated to a free breakfast 
Monday morning as well as attending 


the banquet 
sshetepmemnaiipenitties 


Explosions Rip Mill 


COLBY, WIS Explosions fol- 
lowed by fire killed two men and 
caused damage estimated at $250,000 
at the Colby Milling Co. elevator and 
mill here. Three other employees 
were hospitalized 

The explosions were believed 
caused by an accumulation of dust 
from milling processes, set off by a 
spark from an unknown source 

About a dozen persons were be- 
lieved to have been in the building 
when the explosions occurred. Ervin 
Marcus, owner of the firm, was 
shaken up, but otherwise unhurt 
secretary-treasurer 
and Richard Welchains, traffic man- 
ager of the company, were not hurt 


Feed Broker Moves 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Barry T 
Griffin, associated with C. G. Carter 
broker, here for 5% years, has left 
to join H. O. Toler, broker, in the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange Building 

Mr. Griffin was with Anderson- 
Clayton & Co. here for six years 
prior to joining C. G. Carter 

The Toler firm deals in cottonseed 
and soybean products 

Mr. Griffin is treasurer of 
Memphis Feed & Grain Club. 
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portance of chemicals to agriculture 
and that it was its intention to be 
helpful without at the same time 
creating alarm. 

The commission’s function is to 
study various agricultural problems 
with a view to suggesting appropri- 
ate state legislation. 


Broad Representation 

Approximately 75 witnesses and ob- 
servers were present, including re- 
presentatives of the feed industry, 
drug suppliers, the University of Min- 
nesota faculty, the Mayo Clinic and 
state government officials. A num- 
ber of those present agreed that the 
session had met the objectives of the 
commission chairman.in presenting 
an “enlightening, educational and 
fruitful” discussion. 

Some of the major points brought 
out by the various witnesses were 
these: 

@ We are living in a chemical en- 
vironment, and certain “calculated 
risks” must be accepted in using 
chemicals, not only in food produc- 
tion but in medical practice as well. 
@ The possible hazards of chemical 
use are subject to extensive scrutiny, 
through toxicity testing, label warn- 
ings and directions for use, inspec- 
tion procedures by governmental 
agencies and controls imposed by 
manufacturers. 

@ Problems develop chiefly because 
of failure of users of chemicals to 
pay attention to warnings and direc- 
tions for safe use. 

@ Some people are particularly sen- 
sitive to certain chemicals not harm- 
ful to others. 

Dr. Malcolm M. Hargraves of the 
Mayo Clinic, who led off the discus- 
sion, elaborated extensively on the 
latter point. He reported a number 
of case histories of patients afflicted 
with leukemia, anemia and other ill- 
ness which he attributed to insecti- 
cides or industrial chemicals. Most 
people, he said, can tolerate chemi- 
cals, but some, whom he described as 
“in delicate equilibrium” can suffer 
severe consequences from contact 
with very small quantities of cer- 
tain chemicals. 

Dr. Hargraves commented that 
some of the relationships of chemicals 
to disease are extremely difficult to 
prove and that many medical author- 
ities do not subscribe to his theories. 
However, he said he was “getting 
more converts.” 

Chemical Environment 

Dr. W. T. Thorp, dean of the school 
of veterinary medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, emphasized 
that “we are living in a chemical 
environment,” and noted that the 


question to be answered is whether 
additional controls are needed. The 
feed and chemical industries are just 


as concerned with these problems as 
the health authorities, he comment- 
ed. 

The dean also observed that cer- 
tain risks are involved in use 
of drugs in disease treatment, such 
as the sensitivity of some patients 
to penicillin. Dr. Thorp submitted to 
the commission copies of the Food 
and Drug Administration’s report on 
the chronology of the use of stilbes- 
trol in feed. 


Dr. Max Schultze, Minnesota pro- 
fessor of biochemistry, emphasized 
that feed additives are subject to 
extensive testing before they are ac- 
cepted for use. Testing is a difficult 
proposition, involving study of both 
chemical effects and physiological ef- 
fects, he said. The great differences 
in response of various animal species 
must be taken into consideration, he 
said, as well as differences between 
individuals of the same _ species. 
Many of the chemicals used in agri- 
culture have proved their value, he 
said, and we could not live without 
them anymore. “We are accepting 
calculated risks, but at the same 
time we must ask whether we have 





a basis for calculating the risks.” Dr. 
Schultze suggested that more basic 
information resulting from tests with 
different species is needed. 

Dr. Maurice B. Visscher of the 
Minnesota medical school faculty, 
agreed with most of Dr. Schultze’s 
points and emphasized that longer- 
term toxicity tests are necessary. 
“The time to determine toxicity is a 
life span,” he said. A difficulty, he 
noted, develops in reevaluating sub- 
stances when new data appears, and 
in this situation the burden shifts 
to FDA. 

Dr. Harold Wright, also of the Min- 
nesota medical school staff, com- 
mented that the danger to hyper- 
sensitive people extends far beyond 
the range of food additives. He sug- 
gested that clear, large-type state- 
ments are needed on all foods, listing 
additives. 


FDA Operations 

Dr. Charles Durbin, veterinary 
medical director of FDA, Washing- 
ton, told the commission that FDA 
requires long-term toxicity data for 
food and feed additives, with some 
extending up to seven years. Also, 
FDA requires test data on three dis- 
tinct species of animals. 

A concern of FDA, he said, is the 
tendency of consumers to disregard 
warning statements. The problem of 
penicillin residue in milk resulting 
from use of the drug for mastitis 
treatment has been a_ particular 
one for FDA. The agency has 
tried reduction of dosages, issuance 
of warning statements and education- 
al programs, but now it is necessary 
to bring regulatory action, he said. 

Dr. Durbin commented that the 
medical profession generally has not 
been fully aware of the extent of use 
of drugs in feeds. 

The FDA official also pointed out 
that the agency is constantly test- 
ing food products for residues and 
making seizures when necessary. 
However, additional personnel and 
laboratory facilities are needed, he 
said. 

Comments by James M. Gillet, con- 
sultant for the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Assn. and Dr. K. B. Kerr of 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories supple- 
mented the statement made by Ear! 
Hanson concerning industry’s ap- 
proach to use of additives. 

Mr. Hanson pointed out that feed 
additives break down into three gen- 
eral classifications: (1) Drugs for 
prevention of disease or parasites, 
(2) Drugs for treatment or control 
of disease outbreaks or parasitic in- 
fections and (3) Drugs for stimulat- 
ing rate of growth and/or improving 
reproductive efficiency. 

“The addition of drugs to rations 
does not give the livestock feeder a 
license to forget good husbandry 
practices,” he said. “In fairness to the 
drug producers, livestock specialists 
and veterinarians, it should be men- 
tioned that they are as concerned as 
the feed manufacturers about the 
importance of emphasizing good man- 
agement in disease prevention and 
control.” 

Mr. Hanson outlined the procedures 
followed by feed manufacturers be- 
fore offering for sale feeds contain- 
ing drug additives, including FDA 
and state feed control clearance, la- 
beling requirements and analysis. 


Precautions Taken 


For at least 20 years, Dr. Kerr 
pointed out, the potential harmful- 
ness of additives has been taken into 
consideration by FDA before it would 
= a new drug application effec- 
tive. 

“Regardless of what has occurred 
in the past, the question which should 
always be asked before permission is 
granted for the use of an additive 
is, ‘Does it provide a beneficial effect 
without a harmful potential?’ With- 
out a doubt it can be said that the 
feed additives provided by the phar- 
maceutical industry have permitted 
the poultry industry, including tur- 
keys, to grow into the multibillion 
dollar industry that it is today. 

“This has materially contributed 





to the availability of inexpensive ani- 
in the diet of our citi- 


industry 
general health of the pub- 


Dr. Kerr pointed out that the small 
quantities of additives which are 


livestock are slaughtered. 

Representatives of other pharma- 
ceutical companies present were 
asked if they wished to make state- 
ments, but they responded that they 
did not have any comments at this 
time. 
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point wherein all Commodity Credit 
Corp. loan grain has been held in 
storage like a Tiffany diamond re- 
gardless of the value of the storage 
unit. 


This condition may readily be a 
point of attack by Senate investi- 
gators who will hear testimony on 
the operations of CCC starting Jan. 
12. 


In this connection, it is appropriate 
to comment that the counsel for this 
sub-committee of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, Richard Schmidt 
of Colorado, has made a deep im- 
pression here at Senate levels as a 
solid individual who will not grasp 
sensation to achieve his long range 
purpose of examination of CCC con- 
ditions. In fact, within the Senate 
Agriculture Committee itself one of 
the more substantial members of the 
permanent staff said: “Schmidt is 
about the best looking thing we have 
seen around here in a long time.” 

Returning to the deflationary as- 
pects of the President’s State of the 
Union message, USDA top officials 
declined to comment on its possible 
influence on grain prices, but one 
official said USDA had latitude to 
cut costs. For example, it was likely 
that USDA would reduce the price 
support level for new crop corn to 
65% of parity—a reduction—and that 
USDA might retain soybean price 
supports at the present level, which 
is now $1.85 bu., national average 
basis. 

CCC sold soybeans this week at 
their national average resale price, 
which might indicate that farmers 
are holding beans for a higher price 
level. 

USDA officials refused to deny 
that soybean farmers can make soy- 
bean prices this year, despite the 
fact that large acreage of beans this 
coming year is now indicated. Beans 
are a unique commodity. They are 
grown by a relatively small number 
of farmers in the Corn Belt. 

Beans are a vital component of 
the feed industry, which is the ful- 
crum of the entire production of 
meat, butter and eggs. Soybean 
farmers have been educated by ex- 
perience to hold back their crop for 
their desired price. 

Notwithstanding the outlook, bean 
farmers can and may again push the 
open market price of beans up to 
a level which satisfies them. CCC 
now has in re-seal about 13 million 
bushels of old crop beans. As of this 
time, bean farmers have been slow 
in putting beans into the loan pro- 
gram but they still have time 
through Jan. 3l1—and they can make 
the bean market this year. 

Otherwise, the President’s mes- 
sage, with its overtones of budget 
bureau dominance—meaning that it 
will disapprove of any program which 
costs more dollars—indicates that 
other farm programs will be  ap- 
proved only on the basis of reduced 


costs. 
No New Legislation 
On the farm legislative front the 
message indicates a stalemate and 
no new legislation. Congress will 
probably refuse to cut the price sup- 





subsidy payment for cotton exports, 
if the government re-sale price was 
boosted above the reduced support 


is expected to come. And these her- 
alds are all deflationary. 
Lone Wolf in Pack 

The lone wolf in this commodity 
pack is soybeans. USDA would not 
be too unhappy if the soybean farm- 
er held his crop on a high price 
level, which would make the cost 
of swine farming expensive in terms 
of soymeal and thereby would force 
the hog producer into heavy feeding 
of his surplus supply of farm corn. 

Don’t anticipate any radical change 
in the farm program. Farm program 
activity will concentrate in agricul- 
tural committee hearings which will 
be designed to show that the present 
staff at USDA is little less than pol- 
troons through omission or commis- 
sion. 

Little is likely to develop except 
some political fuel in which the num- 
berless Democratic presidential can- 
didates will find immediate virtue. 

The White House message this 
week ignored the Food-for-Peace 
item which may indicate that the 
White House is lately becoming sen- 
sitive to common pilfry charges. 
But the oil donation program is a 
touch-and-go dollars and cents item 
as against political connotations and 
political campaign contributions. This 
leads one to think that USDA will 
ultimately give in and approve an 
oil donation program. 

The official attitude remains to be 
disclosed. It may come out later in 
a farm message. 

One may reasonably suspect that 
when the ingredients of the budget 
bureau, politics and campaign con- 
tribution sources are measured, there 
may be an oil donation program. But 
there are USDA officials who dis- 
agree with this thinking. 

The deflationary connotations of 
the White House State of the Union 
message indicate there will be no 
advances in farm price supports un- 
der the present law, unless the parity 
formula makes them mandatory— 


for low prices on the basis of parity 
price relationship appear ridiculous. 

Harold Cooley (D., N.C.), House 
Agriculture Committee chairman, 
followed the President’s speech to 
Congress with the comment that 
farm prices have fallen well below 





“When I want Choline Chloride, 


CSC is the company that 
immediately. comes to mind. they are basic 


producers—and can supply me quickly with supplements that 
contain 25% or 3742% choline chloride on a grain carrier. The 70% 
aqueous solution produced by CSC minimizes corrosion problems 
in handling. Their technical people are especially helpful in giving a 
hand in setting tip the equipment for handling the liquid form. 


“CSC is my first choice for choline chloride. Their products are 
carefully standardized, potencies are guaranteed. Their supplements 
are always uniform, stable and very satisfactory. to use. Make CSC 


your source. Write for samples and useful data.” 


cp 


Animal Nutrition Department 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Wafers, Pellets Tested in Steer 
Rations for Effect on Rate of Gain 


Steers fed a complete ration of 
wafers and pellets gained faster than 
those fed on coarse chopped hay, 
but costs of feed per pound of gain 
were about equal, according to E. N. 
Hoffman, superintendent of the Mal- 
heur branch station in Ontario. 

Interest in feeding pellets and 
wafers is running high, and Oregon 
State College research men are work- 
ing to find the answers to ques- 
tions raised by this new method of 
feeding. The Malheur trial is one of 
several experiments now under way. 

Yearling steers were fed to com- 
pare alfalfa wafers (4 in. in di- 
ameter), pellets (% in.) and chopped 
alfalfa—each supplemented with a 
grain mix making up 40% of the 
ration. Hay in both wafers and pel- 
lets was coarsely chopped. 


Processed Rations Fed 

Completely wafered and complete- 
ly pelleted rations—60™% alfalfa and 
40% mixed grain—were also fed. 
Grain mix used in all rations was 
made up of equal parts of ground 
ear corn, ground barley and dried 
beet pulp. 

A primary advantage of pelleting, 
according to Dr. J. E. Oldfield, ani- 
mal husbandman, is that animals 
get the balanced diet planned for 
them, and don’t reject roughage and 
less appetizing ingredients. Low qual- 
ity feeds can be combined with palat- 
able and nourishing supplements, and 
the animals can't sort out or leave 
the less desirable components. 

Exceptionally high quality alfalfa 
was used for the Malheur experi- 
ments, however, and Mr. Hoffman 
reports that steers accepted complete 
wafers and pellets with the first 
feeding. Cattle on other mixes re- 
quired several days to completely 
accept the test rations. 

Steers on the hay pellet and grain 
mix had the highest average daily 
gain (2.8 lb.), but complete pellets, 
complete wafers and the hay wafer 
and grain mix were close behind in 
producing daily pounds of gain. 
Chopped hay rations gave somewhat 
lower rates of gain (see table). 


High Costs 


While the animals gained faster 
on pelleted and wafered hay, extra 
gains were offset by higher feed 
processing costs. The complete wafer 
and complete pellet ration cost 18- 
20¢ ib. gain, while the chopped hay 
mixture cost about 16¢ Ib. gain. 

Dr. Oldfield points out that extra 
processing cost is one of the limita- 
tions in pelleting or wafering, It is 
often difficult to say whether it pays 
to feed pellets and wafers. Each situ- 
ation is different and local costs and 
feeding conditions have to be con- 
sidered by the feeder, according to 
Dr. Oldfield 

The Malheur experiment lasted 
from November until April of last 
winter. Weather conditions were 
quite mild and dry for that part of 
the state—iess than 4 in. of mois- 
ture and a low temperature of —3° 
F. More severe weather conditions 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from Oregon's 
Agricultural Progress, published by 
Oregon State College. In it is found 
a discussion of Oregon feeding trials 
with pellets, wafers and chopped hay. 





might have had an effect on the 
experiment, according to Dr. Hoff- 
man. 

Steers Healthy 

Steers remained healthy through- 
out the feeding trials. Eight cases 
of bloat occurred, but only one was 
serious. There were no other digestive 
troubles or illnesses of any kind. 

Feed requirements were about the 
same for all animals on pellets and 
wafers, but ran slightly higher for 
animals on the chopped hay rations. 
Lowest feed requirement was for 
steers on chopped hay and corn, but 
they also had the lowest average 
daily gain. 

Stilbestrol Implanted 

All animals used in this feeding 
trial were stilbestrol implanted (30 
mg. per head). 

Final yield on carcasses did not 
seem to be a factor in this experi- 
ment. Yield on animals fed wafers 
and pellets was comparable to that 
of animals getting chopped hay. 

Feeding trials at the Malheur sta- 
tion will continue through the win- 
ter of 1259-60. Molasses will be add- 
ed to the rations, and quality of the 
wafer and pellet will be somewhat 
higher. Also, the ratio of hay to 
grain will be raised from 60-40 to 
50-50. Lighter cattle will be used 
and lower quality hay will provide 
the roughage. 

Research in pelleting, wafering 
and processed feed is going on at 
several branch experiment stations 
and at the central station in Cor- 
vallis. 

@Weaner calves fed pelleted hay 
used 1% times more hay and gained 
5 times more rapidly than calves on 
similar chopped meadow hay. This 
early pilot study at the Squaw Butte 
station will be expanded during the 
coming winter, according to Art Saw- 
yer, station superintendent, 

@ Swine, using the same ration in 
pelleted and meal form, showed an 
average daily gain, over a four-week 
period, of 1.68 lb. on pellets and 1.40 
lb. on meal. This preliminary study 
is being conducted by Dr. Oldfield at 
the central station. 

@ Swine, fed a ration based on bar- 
ley, had an average daily gain of 
1.78 lb. on pellets and 1.71 Ib. on 
meal, Dr. Oldfield points out that 
feed conversion was also slightly 
better on pellets—3.53 Ib. required 
per pound of gain in contrast to 
3.87 lb. on meal. 

@ Heifers fed a ration of pelleted 
bent grass straw had average daily 
gains of 1.46 lb., compared with 1.25 
| Ib. when grass was fed loose, ac- 








Results of Feeding Trials Comparing Pellets, Wafers, Chopped Hay 














Average Average 
pounds feed 
Average feed per cost per 
initial final daily pound pound Carcass 
Lot Ration weight weight gain of gain of gain grade 
Ib ib Ib lb. cents ee 
1 Complete wafer 866 1,234 2.72 10.71 is { 3 choise 
2 Hay wafer and grain mix 873 1,241 2.70 10.59 17 1} Send” 
3 Complete pellet 867 1,245 2.78 10.59 20 {3 chose 
4 Hay pellet and grain mix 87! 1,253 2.80 10.26 17 thy 
& Chopped hay and grain mix 857 1,196 2.47 11s 17 one 
4 Chopped hay and corn 859 1,207 2.55 11.09 16 oo 








cording to Herb Howell, superin- 
tendent, Astor branch station. 

@ Cows were fed 13 Ib. alfalfa hay 
daily in a ration of grass silage and 
grain, One group got loose hay; the 
other the same quality alfalfa proc- 
essed as wafers. Only 3% of the 
wafered hay was refused, but 28% 
of the long hay was left, according 
to Mr. Howell. 

@ Lambs are now on a feeding trial 
to test effects of roughage in pel- 
lets, reports D. C. Church, assistant 
animal husbandman, central station. 
Animals are being fed eight different 
rations of pellets containing 30% al- 
falfa, 35% grass and 35% concen- 
trates. 

@ Dry cows on feeding trials in Cor- 
vallis digested long hay better than 
pellets, according to Dr. I. R. Jones, 
dairy husbandman. The same low 
quality grass hay was pelleted and 
fed long for the experiment, Ani- 
mals on pellets failed to ruminate 
and the ration passed rapidly through 
the digestive tract. Research is now 
under way to determine digestibility 
of alfalfa hay fed long and pelleted. 
@ Steers at the central station soon 
will be put on feeding trials to com- 
pare wafers and pellets, according to 
Mr. Church. One aim of this experi- 
ment is to evaluate different feed- 
ing methods. The usual experimental 
feeding method, which consists of 
feeding animals twice a day in stalls, 
will be compared to the usual com- 
mercial method of self-feeding. 


——_ 





Georgia Researchers 


Test Added Tallow 


In Swine Rations 


GRIFFIN, GA.—There generally is 
a small increase in the growth rate 
of animals with a considerable im- 
provement in feed efficiency when 
fats are added to the ration, two 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment 
Station workers report. 

Dr. D. M. Baird and H. C. Mc- 
Campbell reported that two tests 
were conducted at the station to ob- 
serve the effect of added inedible 
tallow at different weight intervals 
to hogs in dry lot and its value as 
part of the ration for pasture-fed 
hogs. 

In one of the tests, purebred Poland 
China pigs were self-fed from approxi- 
mately 45-200 lb., at which time they 
were individually removed from the 
test for slaughter. Protein levels in 
the drylot were 17, 15 and 13% dur- 
ing the test with downward adjust- 
ments being made at 75 and 130 Ib. 
Protein levels for the pastured pigs 
for similar weight periods were 15, 
13 and 11%. 

Prime tallow was fed at 8% of the 
ration in those rations containing fat. 
Fescue grass was the pasture used, 
and it was valued at $25 an acre. 
Dressing percentage was based on 
warm weight with head on. Cooler 
shrink was determined after 24 hours 
in the cooler. 


No Differences 

Significant differences between 
treatments for average daily gains 
and most carcass characteristics did 
not occur. Barrows gained significant- 
ly faster than gilts and tended to be 
least meaty at slaughter. 

The increased use of portable feed 
grinding and mixing mills has result- 
ed in the increased use of ground ear 
corn as the home-grown portion of 
the pigs’ ration. Usually, these port- 
able mills and mixers have no fa- 
cilities for shelling the corn, so the 
entire ear is ground and mixed with 
the protein and mineral supplements. 

Previous work has shown that 
ground ear corn will reduce the rate 
of gain and increase the cost of pro- 
duction. 

This test was conducted to com- 
pare ground snap corn with shelled 
corn as a ration for pigs on a winter 
temporary pasture of Arlington oats. 
Tallow was added to the snap-corn 
ration in an effort to increase the 
caloric density of the bulky ration 
and thus improve ration performance. 








Dr. C. Helmboldt 


Dr. D. C. Shelton 


CONFERENCE SPEAKERS — The 
ninth annual University of New 
Hampshire Poultry Health Confer- 
ence will be held Feb. 4-5, at Dur- 
ham, N.H. The opening speaker will 
be Dr. Damon C. Shelton, depart- 
ment of agricultural chemistry, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, who will tell of his recent find- 
ings on the “Control and Prevention 
of Synovitis.” The final session of the 
two-day program is traditionally a 
panel in which all the speakers par- 
ticipate and answer questions from 
the audience. Moderator will be Dr. 
Charles Helmboldt, chairman, de- 
partment of animal diseases, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs. Complete 
program details and registration in- 
formation can be obtained from the 
poultry department, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham. 





Carcass observations were made to 
determine if the higher bulk of the 
ground snap corn ration would pro- 
duce a meatier hog. 

Purebred Poland China pigs were 
self-fed a complete balanced ration 
from 31-200 Ib. on pasture and 
slaughtered as individual hogs 
weighed 200. Ib. Protein levels were 
15, 13 and 11%, with lower levels 
being fed as the hogs reached 75- 
130 Ib. 

Tallow Upped Feed Efficiency 

The addition of tallow to the shelled 
corn ration on pasture increased 
gains an insignificant amount while 
improving feed efficiency 6.2%. When 
ground snap-corn was fed a total of 
39.2% more feed was required per 
hundredweight of gain. Based on cur- 
rent feed prices, and including pas- 
ture costs, each hundredweight of 
pork produced cost $3.73 more when 
ground snap corn was fed rather 
than shelled corn. 

Since these pigs gained approxi- 
mately 170 Ib. during the feeding 
period, there was a saving of $634 
for each market hog when shelled 
corn was fed. At these prices, a pro- 
ducer could afford to pay up to 87¢ 
bu. to have corn shucked and shelled 
rather than grind and feed the en- 
tire ear in a mixed and balanced ra- 
tion. 

Since the feeding of ground snapped 
corn in this test failed to improve the 
carcass, reduced gains, greatly re- 
duced feed efficiency and increased 
the cost of production, it appears 
that feeding ground snap-corn in a 
complete ration would be an unsatis- 
factory method for producing market 
hogs. 


_— 
ian 


Delmarva Chicken 
Festival Is Planned 


GEORGETOWN, DEL. — The 13th 
annual Delmarva Chicken Festival 
will be held June 17-18. 

William Rodney, chairman of the 
festival committee, said that the site 
has not been named, but that the 
following communities are being con- 
sidered: Harrington, Rehoboth and 
Selbyville, all Delaware towns, and 
Ocean City, Md. 

A tentative schedule and budget 
have been made, he said. 

Earl Hawk, director of the Miss 
Delmarva Beauty Pageant, has 
signed up 13 towns which will spon- 
sor beauty contestants. He estimated 
that at least 25 contestants are ex- 
pected for the pageant where the 
queen is selected to reign over the 
festival. 
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INTERVIEWING—Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, recently interviewed Uni- 
versity of Minnesota students for summer jobs. Shown (left to right) are: 
Paul Anderson, placement director, Oollege of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Home Economics, University of Minnesota; a university student; Don Madden 
and Quentin Marsh, Hubbard Milling Co. 


Firm Has Summer 


Orientation Plan for | 


Prospective Workers | 


By VERMAYNE SUNDEM 
Feedstuffs Staff 
MANKATO, MINN. 
Milling Co. 
part of the solution to the problem 
and training qualified men 
industry positions. 
“solution” is as simple as this: 
college students jobs in the 
before their senior year. 


Hubbard 


of getting 
for feed 
The 
Give 
summer 


Don Madden, sales manager, Man- 
kato branch, said recently: “We 
don’t like to hire after only one in- 
terview. We like to hire with the 


idea of a lifetime in the business.” 

He said that’s why it’s important 
for the student really to get to know 
the business and what it’s like be- 


thinks it has at least | 


| fore deciding if he wants to work for 
the company. 

Mr. Madden went on to say that 
working for the company three 
months in the summer gives the stu- 
dent a chance to know what he should 
work harder on in his educational 
| program the senior year. 

“It gives us a chance to look the 
| boys over while they’re with us in 
| the summer,” he said. “We can look 
each other over, and the students 
can decide if they really want to 
| work for us.” 

This is only the second year Hub- 
bard Milling has tried the idea of 
giving one or two students summer 


| jobs. A University of Minnesota stu- 


dent who worked for the firm in the 

summer of 1958 started working for 

the company after graduation. 
Summer Program 


The summer program works some- 
thing like this: The students first 


' work in the office and get familiar- 








ized with the general operation of 
the company and its various prod- 
ucts. Then the students are given 
training in sales technique, and spend 
some time studying the firm’s re- 
search and experimental work. After 
that they spend a few days at the 
plant learning at least some of the 
phases of production. The remainder 
of the summer is spent on the road 
with a fieldman “getting the feel” of 
selling, but not actually doing much 
selling on their own. 

Mr. Madden said the company likes 
to hire mainly majors in animal hus- 
bandry, farm operations and agricul- 
tural economics. 

Hubbard has interviewed students 
only at Minnesota and Iowa State, 
but has thought of going to other 
universities in the future for pros- 
pective salesmen. “We like to hire 
the type of applicants that are from 
our local area better than those that 
aren’t familiar with the community 
they’re going to sell in,” Mr. Madden 
said. 

Mr. Madden summarized advan- 
tages to the student and company as 
follows: 

Advantages to Student 

1. Provides summer work between 
junior and senior year. 

2. Gives student a chance to be- 
come acquainted with the feed in- 
dustry before permanently establish- 
ing in this work. 

3. After summer employment, the 
student has a better knowledge of 
what his curriculum should be his 
senior year to help him upon gradu- 
ation. 

4. The scope of the summer job is 
wide enough that the student has 
the opportunity to look at many 
departments—advertising, nutrition, 
production, research, sales and others 
that he may develop special interes* 
in. 

5. The student that decides he does 
not like this work can terminate it 
gracefully without danger of being 
tagged as a “job changer.” 

1. Gives the company the opportun- 
ity to secure trainees that show ag- 





gressiveness during the first three 
years of formal training. 

2. The student can be studied by 
the company and directed toward the 
work he appears best suited for. 

3. If the trainee does not “fit” he 
can return to his college work at 
the end of the summer and direct 
his efforts toward some other field. 

4. The graduate returning to the 
company that has had previous sum- 
mer training becomes productive 
quickly. 

5. This procedure enables the com- 
pany to expedite its plan of securing 
the highest caliber of manpower 
available for permanent employment. 


Producers. Told to 
Buy Chicks Early 


AMES, IOWA — Egg producers 
who buy their chicks as early as pos- 
sible in 1960 should be able to cash in 
on a good 1960 egg market before the 
tide has a chance to turn in the late 
spring of 1961, Francis Kutish, farm 
economist, said at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

Egg prices early in 1960 are expect- 
ed to be nearly as high as those of a 
year ago. During late spring they 
should be well above prices received 
in the same period of 1959. But the 
improvement of egg prices during the 
spring and summer of 1960 probably 
will cause a pickup in demand for 
chicks later in the season. Thus, the 
improved egg outlook is expected in 
early 1961, but some of the “bloom” 
will be off the egg outlook by late 
spring of 1961, Mr. Kutish said. 

Demand for eggs has been slipping, 
perhaps because of the slump in the 
importance of breakfast along with 
a general change in American food 
habits, Mr. Kutish said. It takes a 
lower price to move a given amount 
of eggs today than it did 15 or 20 
years ago, he added. The egg produc- 
er, unlike meat producers, can’t de- 
pend on growing population alone to 
support the demand for their product. 
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Your selection includes (1) a new 
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SERVING YOU BEST 


K. S. Crittendon W. B. Crittendon Heyward Moser 
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Problems in Use of Agricultural Chemicals in 
Production of Livestock and Livestock Products 


For many years we in the Food 
and Drug Administration have wel- 
comed friendly and productive con- 
tacts with Washington representa- 
tives of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, as well as many Farm 
Bureau people in other parts of the 
country. 

We haven't been in complete agree- 
ment on all subjects, but we have 
found it possible to work together 
amicably on difficult problems. And, 
as a general rule, we have been able 
to work out satisfactory solutions 
that are in the interest of farmers 
and the rest of the public. 

When you stop to think about it, 
that is quite understandable. For the 
Food and Drug Administration is an 
organization devoted to protection of 
the consumers of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics. Farmers are as dependent 
as others upon factories for drugs 
and cosmetics; they are coming to 
be as dependent for foods as well. 
It has been quite a few years since 
the average farm wife dried, canned, 
preserved and baked almost all the 
food her family eats. 

I was interested in reading recent- 
ly a statement by Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, about your views 
with respect to government. He said, 
.. . in recent times the philosophy 
of the Farm Bureau membership in 
regard to government and its role in 
agriculture has remained unchanged. 
It is based on the conviction that 
farmers can do more for themselves 
in cooperation with other farmers 
than through government action.” 

This statement seems particularly 
noteworthy as it relates to the Food 
and Drug Administration’s regulatory 
control of animal products that move 


from one state to another. When 
farmers produce and ship clean, 
wholesome, properly labeled animal 


products, we find it necessary to give 


only minimum attention to their 
transactions. 
There are some areas in which 


we think you may wish to give in- 
creased attention to farm practices 
in order to insure the production of 
wholesome food. 

Chemical Age 
revolutionized ag- 
riculture in the past 15 years. In 
animal husbandry, for example, 
growth-promoting chemicals permit 
the production of more msat per 
pound of feed, drugs eliminate or 
control such serious diseases as coc- 
cidiosis in poultry and pesticides help 
the farmer control insects that would 
otherwise seriously affect his live- 
stock. Over 50% of the drugs used 
by the veterinarian today were not 
available to him in the early 1940's. 
Truly, agriculture has entered the 
chemical age. 

In some respects agriculture seems 
to be at essentially the same point 
today as the drug industry was in 
the early 1940’s. Until then, drugs 
had largely been of vegetable origin. 
A few very potent ones had been 
synthesized in the laboratory, but 
the era when drugs could be tailored 
by chemists to meet specific require- 
ments of the medical profession was 
just dawning. 

Then came the tremendous re- 
search of World War II. Extremely 
active chemicals poured out of re- 
search laboratories by the thousands, 
and many of them showed an un- 
canny ability, when properly com- 
pounded and administered, to accom- 
plish the exact therapeutic benefits 
doctors had long been seeking. 

But we soon learned that these 


advances brought perils too. The in- 


Chemicals have 





By George P. Larrick 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs 





EDITOR’S NOTE: A number of 
problems in connection with the use 
of drugs and chemicals in livestock 
production were discussed by George 
P. Larrick in a talk at the livestock 
conference at the annual meeting of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in Chicago. Mr. Larrick, who is 
commissioner of food and drugs, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, covered such things as pen- 
icillin residues in milk, withdrawal 
of medicated feeds prior to market- 
ing, FDA enforcement problems and 
stilbestrol. Feed men will be inter- 
ested in the accompanying text of 
Mr. Larrick’s talk. 





creased potency of drugs made it 
more essential than ever to have 
very careful, very exact controls em- 
ployed in pharmaceutical manufac- 
turing establishments. The physician 
had to get exactly what he ordered 
in the exact dosage he ordered. 

There were some serious errors. 
Some stocks of bad drugs had to be 
taken off the market. The drug in- 
dustry adopted more stringent con- 
trols and these newer, more potent 
chemicals are now being employed 
safely. 

The research of World War II and 
later years has produced very potent 
chemicals for farm use too. Arsen- 
icals for use in poultry and swine 
feed, stilbestrol for use in beef cattle 
and sheep, penicillin for use in con- 
trolling mastitis and numerous sprays 
for controlling insects, are examples. 
The producers of meat, eggs, poultry 
and milk must employ adequate con- 
trols if they are to continue to use 
these toxic chemicals. A few examples 
will illustrate the point. 


Residues in Milk 


Some years ago when DDT was 
first used to control flies on cows and 
in dairy barns, we found that its use 
contributed DDT residues to milk. 
Several other chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons will also contribute residues 
to milk when sprayed on the cow 
or when present in her feed. When 
penicillin is infused into the cow’s 
udder to treat mastitis, it is excret- 
ed with the milk for a period of time. 
Several surveys conducted by the 
Food and Drug Administration have 
shown penicillin and chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons in market milk. 

For several years, in cooperation 
with the Extension Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
National Milk Preducers Federation, 
various state organizations and 
others, we have been engaged in a 
widespread program of education of 
the dairy farmer in an effort to rem- 
edy the situation. We have urged 
that DDT not be used around 
dairy barns or dairy cattle. We have 
urged that it and other related pes- 
ticides be used only in accordance 
with the label directions registered 
by USDA—directions which, if fol- 
lowed, will avoid pesticide residues 
in milk. We have limited the amount 
of penicillin contained in an individ- 
ual dose of infusion for treating mas- 
titis. We have amended the regula- 
tions to require more conspicuous 
directions and warnings on mastitis 
preparations. In cooperation with the 
agencies mentioned earlier, we have 
tried to get across to dairymen the 
fact that it is necessary to discard 
milk from treated animals for an ap- 
propriate time following the last ap- 
plication of penicillin. 

Our latest surveys show improve- 
ment, But market milk still contains 





penicillin and pesticide residues. Two 
years ago an advisory committee se- 
lected by the National Research 
Council studied a proposal that we 
establish tolerances for minute resi- 
dues of one pesticide in milk. It 
concluded that the chemical should 
not be allowed in this important food. 
The council on drugs of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. has called upon 
the Food and Drug Administration 
to get penicillin out of milk. 

In view of all the facts, we found 
it necessary last October to start an 
enforcement program which will lead 
to legal actions where we find peni- 
cillin or pesticides in milk shipped 
across state lines. As yet there have 
been no legal actions, possibly be- 
cause almost our entire field force 
has been preoccupied with the cran- 
berry problem. We expect to devote 
more attention to milk in the near 
future. j 

Medicated Feed Withdrawal 

A number of the drugs used in ani- 
mal husbandry must be applied with 
care to avoid excessive residues. They 
must be given in proper amount. Im- 
plants must be made in the proper 
part of the body. In many cases 
there must be the proper interval 
of time between the last administra- 
tion of the drug and slaughter. This 
is particularly true for medicated 
feeds. 

More than 2,500 new drug appli- 
cations are in effect for veterinary 


| drugs that require an appropriate 


withdrawal time before slaughter of 
the animals, and an unknown num- 
ber of other drugs—not new drugs— 
are on the market, which require 
comparable precautions. 

Limited investigations we have 
made indicate that some poultry 
raisers do not observe recommended 
withdrawal periods in using medicated 
feeds. A letter which I received from 
a personal friend, formerly a live- 
stock producer, indicates that a simi- 
lar situation exists, at least in his 
area in the feeding of swine. He 
writes: 

“You may be interested in knowing 
that hog concentrate is being sold 
to hog feeders with arsanilic acid 
added. On account of this addition 
and what they know about it, it 
shows on the feed tag that this con- 
centrate should not be fed to hogs 
five days prior to marketing. As 
near as I can find out, just about 
100% of all of the farmers that raise 
and sell hogs pay no attention what- 
ever to this five-day thing. I doubt 
if they are sufficiently impressed to 
take a hog off of such feed for five 
days when they are butchering it for 
themselves. There is no use to have 
a regulation such as the one on ar- 
sanilic acid when it is impractical 
and where the facts are that no one 
pays any attention to it.” 


Safeguards 

When a society adopts the philoso- 
phy that farmers should be allowed 
to use poisons in the production of 
meat, milk and eggs for the tech- 
nological benefits that flow from their 
use, it is essential that appropriate 
safeguards be placed around the prac- 
tice. Certainly one safeguard that 
must be observed is that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of growers shall 
administer the chemicals properly to 
avoid poisoning the food supply. 

Another essential safeguard is that 
enforcement agencies must have a 
practical analytical for 
determining whether the finished 
food on the market contains exces- 
sive residues of toxic materials. 

We have recently studied a new 





drug application for a veterinary in- 
jection containing three hormones to 
growth of meat animals. 
There is an analytical procedure for 
measuring one of the hormones in 
meat. It is time-consuming and ob- 
viously would not be practical for 
use in a commercial slaughter house. 
And there is no analytical method 
for determining what quantities of 
the other two hormones might be 
present in market meat. We rejected 
this application, and would have to 
reject others under similar circum- 
stances. 

A third essential safeguard is that 
there must be adequate facilities to 
enforce the rules permitting toxic 
chemicals to be used. There is a gap 
here in the regulation of drugs and 
other chemicals used on farm ani- 
mals. Rules that specify safe condi- 
tions for using toxic materials do 
not by themselves safeguard public 
health. You don’t insure driving with- 
in safe speed limits simply by es- 
tablishing the speed limits. 

Enforcement Problem 

In the food and drug field, pro- 
visions for rule making outdistance 
provisions for rule enforcing. 

Under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act: 

@We are required to allow new 
drug applications to become effective 
for safe uses of new veterinary 
drugs. 

@ We are required to allow antibi- 
otics to be employed in animal hus- 
bandry when the evidence shows that, 
if proposed directions are followed, 
the products are safe and efficacious. 
@ We are required to establish safe 
tolerances for pesticides in or on 
crops when the evidence shows that 
the proposed conditions of use will 
yield residues within these toler- 
ances. 

@ We are required to establish con- 
ditions under which food additives 
may safely be employed in food han- 
dling and processing. 

And under the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide and Rodenticide Act, USDA 
is required to register labels for 
pesticides (economic poisons) when 
the evidence presented by an appli- 
cant indicates that use of the poison 
according to label directions will ac- 
complish the intended purpose, will 
protect the person applying it and 
will not give residues in excess of 
tolerances established by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

In none of these cases are we or 
USDA authorized to withhold ap- 
proval (sanction or registration) un- 
til we have sufficient funds and 
staff to deal with the extra enforce- 
ment burden. Yet every time a new 
approval is given for a poison em- 
ployed on food, there is an added 
enforcement load. 

The fact that USDA or the Food 
and Drug Administration has reser- 
vations about the extent to which 
users will observe label restrictions 
on a food additive, pesticide or drug, 
ordinarily does not afford a basis for 
denying an applicant the right to 
promote his product. The fact that 
under our scheme of government it 
may be from one to several years 
before we can get funds and man- 
power to do an effective job of en- 
forcing the new rule has no bearing 
either. 

We must be in a position to assure 
the public it is receiving adequate 
protection. Enforcement of the pure 
food and related laws must keep 
pace with rule making. This is a 
matter that deserves careful con- 
sideration by all of us. There are a 
number of possible solutions—one 
would be tc change the laws to pro- 
vide that the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare shall 
not allow a new use of a toxic chem- 
ical in or processing of 
food unless there is an affirmative 
showing that facilities are available 
for determining that it is properly 
employed and does not poison the 
food. Perhaps there are other solu- 
tions. We have not yet decided what 





recommendation to make to our de- 
partment in this matter. We hope you 
can contribute materially to the sol- 
ution. 

Stilbestrol 

When new drug applications were 
first presented to us proposing the 
use of stilbestrol implants in poultry, 
we believed that there would be no 
residues in edible tissues of treated 
birds when they were marketed. We 
sanctioned use of the implants. 

Using better analytical procedures, 
our scientists found later that ap- 
proved uses of stilbestrol in poultry 
leave minute residues in the skin, 
livers and kidneys of the birds. Stil- 
bestrol produces cancers when fed to 
test animals. 

Since the presence of such a can- 
cer-producer in market poultry con- 
stitutes some risk, we asked: 

1. The drug industry to stop pro- 
ducing stilbestrol for use in poultry. 

2. Poultry producers to stop 
slaughtering treated birds. 

3. Poultry distributors to stop mar- 
keting treated birds. 

Some people ask why it is neces- 
sary to worry about stilbestrol in 
poultry when the residues occur only 
in parts per billion. We explored this 
matter with competent scientists. 
They tell us that when a chemical 
produces cancer in test animals by 
feeding, there is no known method 
of determining what quantity of that 
chemical may produce cancer when 
fed to man. Some day science may 
learn how to establish a safe feed- 
ing level for a cancer-producer, but 
it does not have the answer now. 
Until it gets the answer we must 
insist that no residues of such can- 
cer-producers be added to food. This 
is the principle of the Delaney can- 
cer clause of the food additives 
amendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 

We have no evidence that approved 
uses of stilbestrol in beef animals or 
sheep leave any detectable residue 
in meat from the treated animals. 
I should emphasize, however, that it 
is again essential for the user to fol- 
low very carefully the approved di- 
rections for use. Stilbestrol pellets 
are allowed for implantation in the 
ears of beef animals. Obviously, if 
pellets are implanted in the neck or 
some other part of the body normally 
used for food, then pellet residues 
could contaminate market meat. 


ip 
—_ 


FIRM INCORPORATED 

DOUGLAS, GA.—E. E. McNeal, 
Pearson, and E. C. Clark and G. W. 
Stovall, Douglas, have obtained a 
charter to operate a trucking concern 
here under the name of C & S Ex- 
press, Inc. The company will trans- 
port poultry, poultry products and 
feeds. 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 
FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 








’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 





St. Regis Announces 


Bag Unit Appointments 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has announced a number of appoint- 
ments in its bag division. 

John T. Walton has been appointed 
manager of marketing services and is 
responsible for the planning and ad- 
ministrative functions of the division. 
Mr. Walton was formerly manager of 
domestic licensee relations. 

Other marketing services appoint- 
ments include: Donald R. Russell, 
multiwall product manager; Austin 
J. Hare, textiles product manager; 
Lewis H. Merrill, pricing adminis- 
trator, and Carroll D. McCabe, Jr., 
marketing measurement administra- 
tor. 

Alfred A. Roetzer has been named 
general manager of packaging serv- 
ices for the division. In this position, 
he is responsible for coordination with 
the engineering and machine division 
in the development of new packaging 
equipment products. Mr. Roetzer was 
formerly sales manager of packaging 
equipment. 

Other packaging services appoint- 
ments include: John H. Dively, assist- 
ant general manager; Walter D. 
Wright, Jr., staff engineer, fertilizer 
packaging; Joseph A. Fioretti, staff 
engineer, materials handling; Carl W. 
Olson, staff engineer, sales promotion 
and training, and Harry D. O'Neal, 
staff engineer, packer and materials 
testing. 

James Wipper has been named di- 
vision comptroller and is responsible 
for the administration of the financial 
policy and coordination of accounting 
procedures of the division. Mr. Wip- 
per formerly handled manufacturing 
costs and reports within the comp- 
troller’s office. 


-— 


Water Shortage Hits 


San Joaquin Barley 


FRESNO, CAL.—A _ shortage of 
water in southern San Joaquin Valley 
is expected to bring about a $4 mil- 
lion loss in barley for cattle feed. An 
estimated 50,000 acres normally 
planted to barley will be left idle, 
which means the barley crop will be 
100,000 tons under the volume antici- 
pated. 

It was reported that an even great- 
er area would have been taken out of 
barley production had not a few grow- 
ers refused to enter a voluntary agree- 
ment which would have shut down all 
water pumps in the area around Hur- 
on, in Fresno County, in October. 
Several growers who had not yet 
planted barley were said to be con- 
sidering joining the movement. 

Even though the water shortage is 
of considerable magnitude, loss of the 
100,000 tons of barley is not expected 
to create a feed shortage. California 
produced 1.6 million tons last year, 
and much of that tonnage was ex- 
ported. It could be, however, that re- 
duction of the barley acreage will 
result in some corn and milo being 
imported from Texas. 

Frank Moradian, Fresno feed and 
grain dealer, said the cost of pump- 
ing water has increased to the point 
that farmers can no longer afford to 
grow feed crops such as barley. The 
1959 drouth caused farmers on the 
east side of the valley to abandon 
their barley-planting plans. And the 
decline of the water level on the west 
side over a period of years is expect- 
ed to affect that area, which is the 
bigger producing center. 


Amburo Named Urea 


Compound Distributor 


PHILADELPHIA — Amburgo Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, has been appointed 
a distributor for Grace Micro-Prilled 
Urea Feed Compound, according to 
the chemical division of W. R. Grace 
& Co. 

Amburgo will handle the product 
in the New England and middle At- 
lantic states. 
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NOW RUN YOUR GRAIN MOISTURES we 
the IMPROVED more ACCURATE way! "QU 


with the 


NEW SEEDBURO 
LTT AN 
a eee al 


model 500 RC 
MOISTURE TESTER 


a at = Re ok 


OO Ap om 
an ey et 


Tests are equivalent to the 
basic standards of the U.S.D.A. 


You'll have to put New Seedburo Steinlite 500 RC 
through its paces to find how easy and conveniently 
this improved model makes moisture tests on corn, 
wheat, oats, rice, soybeans, flax, rye and sorghums. 
You simply drop the larger more practical 250 gram 
sample into the test cell and read the meter. Full 
information and the famous Seedburo service is as 
near to you as your phone . . . Call ANdover 3-2128 
Collect, or— 


**See your Seedburo Representative" 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


— . Dept. FS-1, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, fil. 











FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 














and one more on the way 
for the same customer ! 


We believe that one of the best reasons that we 
ive you for owning an Aeroglide Grain Drier is 
hat so many of our customers are repeat 


customers. These customers w from experience 
what an Aeroglide will do. You too can learn the sec- 
ret of Ae ‘s outstanding success. Compare in- 
stallation and operating costs, cleanliness of operation, 
the the quality of dried a under varying weather 
conditions, moisture pick-u . . 8ee for yourself why 
we can a4 that Aerog! “is the “World’s Finest 
Grain Drier.” 
Without obligation; L wire or 
pctegmene f today for illustrated 
et which ives con complete 1 informa- 
tion on Aerog 
loeded for shipment 
1,000 bu. per br. off fired 
Gorm, Sumter, & C., 1956 a tna0 te a 
fwed, Corn, Comeroe 
SC, 1066 


Mybrid Seed Corn Drier, 
Cu Pred, tot, & CC. 


Aeroglide AEROGLIDE 


orth Coa ne 
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PLAQUES FOR FARM YOUTHS—Harry P. Heuer, president, Peter Hand 
Foundation, Chicago, presents plaques of recognition to two prize-winning 
farm youths—Arthur Grochowski, 16, Neshkoro, Wis., and Judy Rodger, 16, 
Montello, Wis. Both were brought to Chicago with their parents as guests of 
Peter Hand to attend the International Livestock Exposition and to tour 
the foundation’s feed supplement plant. Marquette County, Wisconsin, selected 
Judy as its 4-H “Achievement Girl” and Arthur as its leading Future Farmers 


of America representative. 





Lamb Grading Service 
Suspension Withheld 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
the plan to suspend federal grading 
service for lamb and mutton would 
not go into effect Jan. 4 as previously 
announced. 

Decision on this matter is being 
withheld for a period up to one month 
(not later than Feb. 8) respecting 





the request of the chairman of the 
House agriculture committee, Harold 
D. Cooley, to permit his committee 
an opportunity to become more fully 
acquainted with the problem. 
Department officials have met with 
a large number of producer, packer 
and consumer representatives on the 
problem. Hearings also were held dur- 
ing 1959 by a subcommittee of the 
House agriculture committee and by 
the House small business committee. 
Requests by a number of organi- 





zations for the termination of federal 
lamb grading caused the department 
to consider the need for grading of 
this product. As a result of the study 
and hearings, new lamb grade stand- 
ards were developed to meet more 
adequately the needs of the sheep 
industry. However, the new proposed 
standards met with a lack of agree- 
ment in the industry. The proposed 
standards provided modifications of 
existing standards and were substan- 
tially in line with suggestions made 
by lamb producers and market repre- 
sentatives. 

The question of suspension of the 
voluntary lamb grading service should 
not be confused with the mandatory 
meat inspection program of the de- 
partment which provides inspection 
for sanitation and wholesomeness. 
Grading is an entirely separate ac- 
tivity from meat inspection. 


-_ 
—_ 


North Dakota Poultry 


Convention Planned 


BISMARCK, N.D.—The 13th an- 
nual North Dakota Poultry Industries 
convention will be held at the Elks 
Club in Fargo, Jan. 19-20, according 
to David Dickens, executive secre- 
tary, North Dakota Poultry Improve- 
ment Board, Bismarck. 

Program plans Jan. 19 include a 
talk on, “What’s New in Poultry 
Marketing,” by Lloyd M. Johnson, 
director of Frozen Foods Super Valu 
Stores, Inc., Minneapolis. 

A reorganizational meeting of the 
North Dakota Retail Feed Assn. will 
be held Jan. 20. Also planned are a 
North Dakota Turkey Federation di- 
rectors meeting at the Gardner Hotel, 
and a talk at Convention Hall on, 
“Chickens—How You Gonna Keep em 
Down on the Farm,” by Dr. H. R. 
Bird, chairman of the poultry depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin. 








“Our BROWER MIXER 
does a top notch job!” 


Interior easily reached 
through large hinged 
service door and hinged 
conveyor sleeve 


Mixing paddle at top 


VAs §8& ECONOMICAL — power cost only 3¢ 
to 5¢ a ton. 


@ FIVE SIZES — 700, 1200, 2000, 3000, 
and 4000 lbs. per batch capacities; 
above-floor and below-floor models. 


@ Heavy welded steel construction — built 
for years of trouble-free service. 


Welle FOR FREE CATALOG 


402 N. 3rd, Quincy, lil. 


thorough, even mixtures 


Glass observation 
window at eye level pro 
vides easy inspection of 
feed being mixed 





“We use our Brower Mixer to make our own 
brand of feeds to sell, for custom mixing, and we 
also mix feeds for our own livestock. We haven't 
spent a cent for repairs, and the mixer is very 
economical to operate. The Brower Mixer does a 
top-notch job and we can recommend it to 
anyone as an excellent investment." 


BROWER 
Whitluind MIXER 


@ WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just 


stirring or tumbling them. 
@ THOROUGH mixes — best obtainable. 
@ FAST — produces perfect blends in 


about 10 minutes. 
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Cattle Shipments into 
Corn Belt Increase 


WASHINGTON — Shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle and calves 
and sheep and lambs into nine select- 
ed north central states during No- 
vember, 1959, were up 13% from 
the same month the previous year, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Inspected shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves from public 
stockyards during November in- 
creased 20% from-November, 1958. 
Inspected shipments of stocker and 
feeder sheep and lambs rose 21%. 

Stocker and feeder cattle and 
calves shipped totaled 1,015,849 head 
compared with 896,997 head during 
November, 1958. Of the total cattle 
and calves, 376,801 head came 
through public stockyards and 639,- 
048 were received direct. 

The number of cattle and calves 
shipped during the period July-No- 
vember amounted to 3,793,970 head 
compared with 3,597,453 for the same 
period in 1958—an increase of 5%. 

Sheep and lambs shipped in No- 
vember totaled 250,385 head com- 
pared with 222,254 head during No- 
vember a year earlier. Of the total 
sheep and lambs shipped during No- 
vember, 108,614 moved through pub- 
lic stockyards and 141,771 were re- 
ceived direct. : 

The July-November number of 
sheep and lambs shipped into these 
nine states totaled 1,992,776 head 
compared with 2,044,873 head during 
the same period a year earlier—a 
decrease of 3%. 

Inspected shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves from public 
stockyards during November totaled 
764,864 head compared with 639,596 
head during November, 1958. 

Total inspected shipments of stock- 
er and feeder sheep and lambs from 
public stockyards were 261,120 head 
this November compared with 215,- 
702 head in November, 1958. 


_—_ 


Feed Sales Down 


ARTESIA, N.M.—The sale of feed 
for range cattle is down considerably 
from some winters, according to feed 
dealers. Ranchers still are lightly 
stocked in southeastern New Mexico, 
and hope to pull livestock through on 
grass, although a few are feeding a 
small amount of protein. 

Cattle owners who have ranches on 
the mountains are buying more feed 
than others because of colder weather. 
Local alfalfa dealers report the sale 
of alfalfa hay to some cattlemen, but 
say the demand has not been too 
great yet. 

The area has experienced very little 
cold weather yet and practically no 
snow. Wet, cold weather would in- 
crease feed sales, local feed dealers 
say. 








COLUMBIA 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 











MINNEAPOLIS 


SEWING MACHINES 


CLOSE ALL BAGS 
PAPER * COTTON © BURLAP 
Portable to Fully Automatic Conveyors 


10-Day FREE TRIAL! 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
4865 Osseo Road © Minneapolis 12, Mina. 
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on your staff... but 


not on your payroll 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all . .. men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 


This is the VITAMELK program: 


1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace min- _ 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier, _ DAWE'S 


Full fortification in one package. LABORATORIES, INC. 
2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds. 4800 South Richmond Street 


3. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed Chicago 32, Illinois 
- tag requirements. 


4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk fortified feeds to best take advan- 
tage of their great built-in power. World's Oldest and Largest 


5, DAWE'S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are a | Specialists in Feed Fortification 
remarkable help in solving special problems. | 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 


G, MERCHANGISING and Seles counsal, | Beigium—i3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp @ Italy—Via G. 


7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying the |. Negri 4, Milan 


latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. >) VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas @ Mexico—Apartado Postel 
ee 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. 
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Feed Pelleting and Its Effects 
on Micro-Ingredients 


By Robert C. Wornick 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


INTRODUCTION Feed pelleting 
today has become an operation fully 
as important as feed mixing. Not- 
withstanding this, a literature survey 
m pelleting and its effects on micro- 
ingredients revealed practically no 
published data. Discussions with feed 
manufacturers and manufacturers of 
pelleting machinery indicated a sur- 
prising lack of information on pellet- 
ing process variables. It was the au- 
thor’s belief that a clearer knowledge 
of process variables would be a great 
aid in interpreting effects on micro- 
ingredients. 

The extent to which pelleting has 
grown is shown by an over-all figure 
of 56% of all manufactured feed thus 
processed as determined from the 


survey conducted in preparation of 
this report. This corresponds to an 
annual volume of over 22 million 
tons. In some mills, the combined 
output of pellets, crumbles and cubes 
is now over 80% of total feed pro- 
duced. 


EXTENT OF PELLETING — For 
the present report, it was felt desir- 
able to try to determine the percent- 
ages of each type of feed now pro- 
duced as pellets and crumbles. The 
production figures contributed by 
each company were then tabulated. 
The percentages for each type of feed 
were weighted in accordance with 
the estimated annual tonnage pro- 
duced by the company. Since accur- 
ate tonnage figures were not avail- 





| cubes were considered as 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
on feed pelleting and its effects on 
micro-ingredients was condensed by 
the author from material presented 
at the 1959 Feed Production School 
in Kansas City. Mr. Wornick is head 
of the chemical laboratories at the 
agricultural research and develop- 
ment center of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. 





only as approximations. Table 1 
shows these calculated average U.S. 
percentages. Also 
“range,” are the highest and lowest 
individual company production per- 
centages reported. Cattle and sheep 
“pellets” 


in this tabulation. 


MICRO-INGREDIENTS—Remark- 
able advances have been made in the 
fields of animal nutrition and veter- 
inary medicine in the past decade. 


| These advances have resulted in the 


| prehensive government report 


development of many new feed addi- 
tives which improve rate of gain and 
feed conversion, and which combat 
many diseases. The wide use of an- 
tibiotics, vitamin B.» and other addi- 
tives in recent years has been the 
subject of an interesting and com- 
(1). 
Today most commercial feed formu- 


| las contain from 20 to 30 different 
| micro-ingredients. Over 150 different 





able, the resulting calculated average | micro-ingredients are approved (2) 
U. S. percentages must be considered | for use in today’s modern feeds. 
TABLE 1. U.S. Pelleting Volume Computed from Survey 

—% Pellets— —% Crumbles— —% Mash— 
Type of Feed Average Range Average Range Average Range 

% % % % % % 
Broiler 35 9- 72 43 5-100 22 0-75 
Layer .... 14 0- 35 40 2-100 46 0-77 
Turkey 60 0- 90 17 0-100 23 0-98 
Swine 60 2-100 40 0-98 
Beef 56 2-100 44 0-99 
Dairy 20 0-100 80 0-96 
Sheep 95 45-100 5 0-55 
Other® 70 5-100 30 0-95 


*includes rabbit, duck, fish, fur bearers, dog, lab. animals, etc. 








PELLETS—Pictured 
lets are made, 


are 29 of the different sizes and shapes in which 





CLE 


pel- 





It was impossible to locate or de- 
velop data on every category of mi- 
cro-ingredients. The data presented 
in this report are therefore confined 
to vitamins, antibiotics and drugs. 
However, it is emphasized that addi- 
tives in other categories are fully 
as important and may exhibit equal 
or greater sensitivity to commercial 
pelleting. Several micro-ingredients 
are sensitive pharmaceuticals which 
require care in processing to insure 
optimum feeding results. 

PELLETING PROCESS VARI- 
ABLES—The very nature of feed 
pelleting seems to render it almost 
immune to precision and standardiza- 
tion. The operation itself might be 


| considered a variable since it is gen- 


erally very difficult to duplicate con- 
ditions and results from day to day, 
and sometimes even from run to run. 
Some of the major variables in feed 
pelleting are listed in Table 2. There 
are, of course, others peculiar to spe- 


| cific operations. 


| intakes. 


A. Mash Uniformity—This problem 
is sometimes overlooked by certain 
feed manufacturers. Feed products to 


| be sold in mash form are generally 
> r i 
shown und | formulated and handled very 


| fully to insure uniformity. However, 


care- 


if the mash is to be pelleted, specifi- 
cations are sometimes relaxed so that 
non-uniform pellets and crumbles re- 
sult. Some non-uniformity may not 
always lead to a serious nutritional 
problem for hogs and cattle, since 
the relatively high daily feed con- 
sumption may tend to even out the 
effects of variability in composition. 
However, non-uniformity of pellets 
and crumbles may well be critical 
for chicks, poults and other small 
animals having very low daily feed 
Lack of complaints from 
feeders is no guarantee of product 
quality. The difference between “av- 
erage” and “good” performance may 
not always be detectable by a cus- 
tomer. 

Some factors causing non-uniform 
mash are: (1) Wide variation in par- 
ticle size and density of ingredients; 
(2) vibration and sifting during con- 


| veying and handling, (3) static elec- 


tricity problems, (4) insufficient mi- 
cro-ingredient particles per gram of 
mash, (5) incomplete mixing, (6) in- 
correct performance of automatic 
feeders, (7) inadequate sampling and/ 
or assay methods. 

It is readily apparent that assays, 
stability data and feeding results can 
be extremely misleading if non-uni- 


| formity in the meal is not carefully 
| eliminated as a variable. The finished 


pellets are seldom more uniform than 
the original mash. Appropriate mill- 
ing of bulk ingredients and adequate 
premixing of micro-ingredients are 
generally helpful. The use of fat, mol- 
asses, fish solubles, etc. serves as a 


| “sticking agent’”’ to help retard sift- 


| 











ing. Sampling and assay methods 
must be specifically adapted to the 
characteristics of the specific prod- 
uct in question. 

B. Mash Conditioning — Although 
this does not apply to steamless pel- 
let mills, it is important in the other 
types of equipment. Moisture is add- 
ed in varying amounts to most feed 
before pelleting. The survey question- 
naires revealed the information on 
steaming shown in Table 3. 

It is known that chemical reactions 





proceed more rapidly in solutions | 
than between dry ingredients. Many | 








Robert C. Wornick 


micro-ingredients tend to absorb 
moisture films on the surface of their 
particles. This occurs in moist air 
and in normal feed mixtures. The 
amount of water adsorbed is a func- 
tion of vapor pressure or “inter-gran- 
ular humidity” between the feed par- 
ticles. It is believed that a few addi- 
tives may preferentially remove 
some of the moisture from adjacent 
cereal particles in feed blends. 

It is apparent that increasing the 
moisture content of feed products, 
by steaming or otherwise, will accel- 
erate the decomposition of sensitive 
micro-ingredients. High production 
rates and rapid moisture removal 
from cooled pellets probably do not 
prevent decomposition since tli® mois- 
ture adsorption and dissolution of ad- 
ditive particles is believed to be ir- 
reversible. 

C. Pelleting Temperatures—Many 
feed manufacturers think of pellet- 
ing temperatures only in terms of 
the temperature exhibited by the hot 
pellets as they leave the die. Obvi- 
ously, there are other aspects to this 
problem. This has become increasing- 
ly important in view of the pro- 
nounced trend in the past few years 
to the use of thicker dies and higher 
conditioning and pelleting tempera- 
tures. In the absence of data from 
other sources, information was re- 
quested in the survey questionnaires. 
It was surprising to learn that many 
companies had no information on 
temperatures. 

Animal fats, stabilizing wax coat- 





TABLE 2. Pelleting Process Variables 


Operator experience 
Pelleting pressure 

in die 
Pelleting temperatures 
Time feed is in die 
Equipment used 
Die condition 
Pellet size 
Fines recycled 


Feed composition 

Feed texture 

Mash uniformity 

Ingredient particle 
sizes 

Steam temperature 

Steam pressure 

Steaming rate 

Ambient conditions 








TABLE 3. Moisture Added to Mash 
During Conditioning 





Average Range 
Minimum 1.3% 0- 5% 
Maximum ........... 4.9% 1.5-10% 








TABLE 4. Temperatures During Pelleting—*F. 
re 


Minimum— 




















Location Average Range Average Range 
Instantaneous in die, estimated ...... 242 170-600 =" sas 
GUE GUO sud cmbccdutionscéweke 183 120-250 113 R.T.*-160 
FEET GHEE v0.00 enawaliiendtiinswentas 199 140-400 143 100-185 
*Room temperature 
TABLE 5. Melting Points—°F. 
Vitamin A palmitate ......... 82- 84 DOOD ~ occ dddetwdccdesrias 221-224 
Animal fat, hydrog. .......... 155-160 . ae 342-345 
ee 183-185 Cal. pantothenate ... 351-354 
Paraffin waxes ............... 190-195 ED ecccetecteess 426-427 
Procaine penicillin ........... 220-225 PD. -cwctenceiehulientam 504-508 
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TABLE 6. Fines Recycled in Pelleting 


Minimum—— 


Location Average 





Pellet mill and cooler 
Crumbling rolls 
Conveyors, bins and packers ......... 


Totals 


Maximum 
Average 
% 


16 
27 
i 


54 





ings and several 


perature conditions (Table 4). 
5 lists the approximate melting points 
of several additives for reference 
purposes. Many substances are known 
to be most unstable near their melt- 
ing point. 

The trend to higher steaming rates 
and pelleting temperatures explains, 
in part, why many feed manufactur- 
ers are experiencing greater stabili- 
ty problems today than they did three 
to five years ago. 

D. Pelleting Pressure—Today’s mo- 
dern pellet mill dies are designed 
to withstand about 150,000 p.s.i. ten- 


sile stress before failure. Earlier dies | 


probably withstood only about 100,- 
000 p.s.i. The fact that dies of both 
types have occasionally failed proves 
that the pelleting process is capable 
of exerting tremendous pressures in 
and on the die. If we assume a fac- 
tor of safety of 5 to 10, then the 
normal day-to-day working pressures 


in the die are about 10,000-30,000 | 


p.s.i. This seems to be a reasonable 
range. 

The use of such high pressures 
causes deformation and/or crushing 
of friable materials such as crystal- 
line micro-ingredients. Softer wax 
and stabilized fat beadlets are obli- 
terated. Reduced particle size in- 
creases the exposed surface area of 
ingredients with resultant greater 
susceptibility to decomposition. Fur- 
thermore, the compression simultan- 
eously places sensitive additives in 
more intimate contact with other in- 
compatible ingredients. The existence 
of such high pressures, combined with 
elevated temperatures and added 
moisture, begins to explain the sta- 
bility problems that are encountered. 

E. Feed Time in Die—It has al- 
ready been established that high tem- 
peratures, pressures. and moisture 
values exist in feed while it is in- 
side the pellet mill die. The next per- 
tinent question is how long the feed 
is actually in the die subjected to 
these severe conditions. Here again 
no data could be found on this sub- 
ject. Most feed manufacturers be- 
lieve total residence time inside the 
die is “instantaneous” or “a fraction 
of a second.” 

We attempted to calculate this res- 
idence time interval. From these cal- 
culations, a simplified equation is 
presented for computing “t,”” the 
number of seconds required for a 
particle of feed to pass through the 
pellet mill die. 

+— 0.004 x Nx G 

Ww 

N = Number of holes in die. 

GS = Weight in grams of one feed plug 
having a length equal to die thick- 
ness. 

W=Pellet production rate in tons/Hour 
at the die. 

It can be seen immediately that 
the critical factors governing feed 
passage rate through the die are pro- 
duction rate, number of holes in die 
and die thickness. As production rate 
increases, feed residence time in the 
die will fall. Conversely, the use of 





TABLE 7. Estimated Maximum Pellet 
Storage Times—Weeks* 


Broiler Layer Turkey Swine 





5 7 6 ? 


Average 
2-15 2-15 3-25 


Range 


Dairy Sheep Other 


10 14 
4-24 4-24 


Average ... 8 
3-15 





*includes time in warehouse, at dealer and 
on farm until fed. 


micro-ingredients | 
will melt under these elevated tem- | 
Table | 


| tion rates can be raised 





thicker dies, and/or dies with more 
holes, retards feed passage rates on 
a given mill if production is held con- 
stant. 


The trend in recent years has been 


from thin, narrow dies to 


away 
wider models. Unless produc- 


thicker, 
proportion to increases in thickness 


and number of holes, the retention 
time is invariably increased. The 


production is not well enough ap- 
preciated. A holding time in the die 


of several seconds appears to be the | 


rule, rather than the widely accept- 
ed “fraction of a second.” 


F. Recycling of Fines—Fines pro- 


duced anywhere in the process stream 


| are expensive, since they greatly re- | 


duce production rates. In addition, 
the repeated steaming and compres- 
sion-temperature effects aggravate 


existing stability problems. The im- | 


portance of minimizing fines is there- 
fore apparent. 

It was thought desirable to obtain 
data on this subject in order better 
to appraise the effects of fines on 
micro-ingredients. The only known 
information was that obtained in this 
survey. (Table 6.) 

Many manufacturers had no in- 
formation on this phase of their pel- 
leting operations. It seems logical 
to predict that in many feed mills 
today 10-15% of each pelleted -batch 
or run is recycled before packaging. 
Similarly, about 30-35% of each 
crumblized batch or run is probably 
recycled and repelleted. This is cer- 
tainly a fertile area for research to 
raise production and lower costs. 


PELLET STORAGE PERIODS — 
In order to establish meaningful spe- 
cifications for micro-ingredient sta- 
bility and to properly interpret sta- 
bility test results, it is essential to 
know the expected life of each spe- 


cific type of feed. Most feed manu- | 


facturers know how long various 
feeds are held 
houses. A much smaller number, how- 
ever, were able to estimate how long 
their feeds are held by the individual 
dealer before they are finally sold. 
(Table 7.) The greatest difficulty 
centers on trying to predict, with 
accuracy, just how long the feed is 
held by the ultimate purchaser be- 
fore it is completely consumed. 
Minimum total holding time 
all types averaged 0-3 weeks. 
Most feed manufacturers in 
survey emphasized the 
of their estimates. The rather wide 
ranges point up how uncontrollable 


the 


feed storage times are. Based on the | 


above data and the author's person- 
al experience, it would seem desirable 
to require adequate micro-ingredient 
stability for at least two months in 


any feed formula. To cope with un- | 


expectedly long holding periods, it 


would not be unreasonable to adjust | 


formulas to insure three months sta- 
bility. Our stability data have been 
develcped with these feed industry 
requirements in mind. 


PELLETING MICRO-INGREDI- 
ENT SOURCES—-Less widely known 


| are the beneficial effects of pellet- 


ing on the undiluted micro-ingredient 
sources. Many additives may possess 


| undesirable characteristics due to in- 
| herent physical or chemical proper- 


ties. Occasionally, the manufacturing 
processes employed will also cause 
poor physical properties. Ingredient 
manufacturers have evaluated pellet- 
ing on many products. The results 
often include reduced hygroscopicity, 
elimination of static electricity prob- 
lems, improved flow properties, de- 
creased dust losses, better perform- 
ance in automatic feeders, more ef- 








in direct | 


NEW PACAL HAMMER 


significance of this factor in pellet | 





in their own ware- | 


for | 


uncertainty | 





holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Note the Serrated Edge Design* on the PACAL Hammer at left. 
You get 50% more tungsten-carbide on the working surface. New 
PACAL Hammers sharpen as they wear, hold their edge, cut 
cleaner. Last 25% longer than ordinary hard-faced hammers. 
Call or write the Hammer Division. 


*Patent Applied For 
All Steel Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & ~ Pen St., St. Paul 13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


For well-balanced 
nutritive feeds 








jad 3 ©} D) OB B7-VG 


NADRISOL 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, 
vegetable fats, and highly nutritious. They also 
contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing 
Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds will 
promote quicker growth, greater meat and 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want 
to buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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TABLE 8. Test Manufacturing Data 


Batch Size—!,000 Ib. 

Feed Mixer—!-ton capacity, 
type 

Premix Size—!% of batch, minimum. 

Mixing Cycle—I!5 minutes. 

Pellet Mill—California ‘'Century" 
H.P. 

Pellet Mill and Die—Thoroughly pre-heated be- 
fore use by a prior run. 

Die Specifications — 24" 
3/16"' diameter. 

Production Rete—3 tons/hr. at 160 R.P.M. 

Steam Pressure—80-90 p.s.i.g. 

Temperature and Moisture—Recorded at every 
step. 

Pellet Cooler—California Model 2-A-2, vertical, 
I-ton capacity. 

Pellet Sifter-—B8. F. Gump “‘Bar-Nun"’ sifter. 

Fines—Separated and weight recorded; none 
recycled. 

Assays — Conducted within 
again after storage 


vertical screw- 


model, 50 


thick, 2464 holes, 


12-24 hours and 





ficient mixing and less caking diffi- 
culties 


A few pelleted micro-ingredient 





sources are already on the market. 
Factors such as pelleting difficulties, 
stability and cost have combined to 
retard wider use of this operation. 
However, research is continuing and 
may result in new product applica- 
tions in the future. 


PELLETING TEST CONDITIONS 

A. Feed Composition—It has long 
been recognized in the feed industry 
that composition of the mash exerts 
a profound effect on production vol- 
ume, die wear, fines produced, pellet 
hardness, steaming required, etc. 
Our own data showed that micro- 
ingredient stability was also strongly 
affected. A simplified broiler diet was 
therefore selected and employed in 
all further tests in our laboratories. 
Identical grinds of each bulk ingredi- 
ent were used as far as possible. It 
should be understood that this ration 
was used only in experimental studies 
to aid reproducibility. Dozens of tests 
on commercial feed formulas were 
also conducted separately. 

B. Manufacturing Conditions — In 








TABLE 9. Vitamin A Stability in Broiler Pellets 





—Roormn temperature— 
Number of potency retention® 90-Day 
Vitamin A source batches tested 30 days 90 days range 
* % * 
Plizer A-250-P ........--eseees 24 86 73 57-93 
Dry A No. | . aleate . 5 84 66 47-82 
Dry A No. 2 2 78 53 50-55 
Dry A No. 3 ! 77 48 48 
Dry A No. 4. 2 67 35 33-37 
Dry A No. 5 2 8 58 58 
Dry A No. 6 ! 8! 67 67 
Vitamin A oils 4 63 24 15-36 





*Note: Feed was supplemented to contain 10,000 U.S.P. units/ ib. Initial pelieting losses were 


not significant. Assay precision +8%. 





view of the numerous variables which 
influence pelleting as previously dis- 
cussed, it was essential to attempt 
further standardization of test con- 
ditions. Simply employing the identi- 
cal feed formula was only a beginning 
step. As many other variables as pos- 
sible were eliminated. All our tests 
over the past six years were conduct- 








Don’t Mix Without 


(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent) 


Here’s THE economical, dry blackstrap molasses 
product dehydrated on soybean mill feed. 

It means added palatability for your feeds and an 
easier mixing job for you. CK Econolass is never 
sticky — won’t harden and ball-up. 

CK comes packed (AND FAST, TOO) in moisture- 
resistant 50 lb, bags with uniform high quality order 


after order. 


And orders and re-orders are what you get with the 
Econolass-Plus in your feeds. 

























ts another 
ampion fr CK line of feed 
ingredients which also include 


® Econosol — Fish solubles dried 
on soymeal. 


@ New Econoloc — Soyoil and 
lecithin carried on soymeal. 


@ New Econoferm—Multiple cul- 
tured product chewed on 
soymea!. 












ed on a commercial scale in a nearby 
feed mill using the same procedures 


and equipment as outlined in Table 
8 


C. Laboratory vs. Plant Scale 
Tests—The use of commercial scale 
pelleting tests in evaluating new and 
existing products is slow and expen- 
sive. The search has been long and 
continuous in many laboratories for 
a “quick test to simulate pelleting.” 
A number of approaches have been 
suggested and are in limited use to- 
day. These include accelerated tem- 
peratures, high humidities, autoclav- 
ing, steaming, adding water to the 
sample, incorporating high mineral 
levels, etc. 

None of these can be considered 
equivalent to commercial pelleting. 
When properly interpreted, such tests 
may sometimes be useful for initial 
screening purposes. However, in our 
experience over the years, the ulti- 
mate criterion has always been per- 
formance in feeds pelleted under 
commercial conditions. Recently, a 
number of laboratory-size pellet mills 
have become available. Whether such 
equipment will duplicate results from 
plant scale pellet mills must be de- 
termined in each individual applica- 
tion. To date, there are no known 
data available on such correlation. 


MICRO-INGREDIENT S8STA- 
BILITY 

A. Fat-Soluble Vitamins — Because 
of the sensitivity and relative ease of 
the assay method, the stability of 
vitamin A has probably been studied 
more than any other vitamin. The 
technical literature contains many re- 
ports on the destructive effects of 
moisture, oxidation, acid pH values, 
minerals, elevated temperatures, etc., 
on vitamin A. In view of the severe 
conditions imposed during feed pel- 
leting, it is not surprising to find sta- 
bility problems with various vitamin 
A sources. 

The results of five years of our 
commercial pelleting tests on vari- 
ous vitamin A sources are given in 
Table 9. Conditions in all tests were 
as outlined. Because of these elabo- 
rate precautions, we believe the av- 
erage results are meaningful. The 





LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.AC. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rot asscys — 


results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A ossays 


determinations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 


P.O. Box 2059-N @ Madison!, Wis. 











data shown are taken in part from 
another recent publication (3). 

It must be emphasized that the 
averages tabulated above apply to 
only one feed, produced in one mill 
under a fixed set of conditions. Abso- 
lute values for potency retention will 
vary with other feeds and other equip- 
ment. However, we feel that the 
trends and relationships are signifi- 
cant. All of the vitamin A sources 
tested are commercially available and 
are sold specifically for feed use. It 
is emphasized again that our results 
are based on no recycling of fines, 
which is obviously less severe than 
normal commercial practice. 

The entire fat-soluble vitamin 
group is sensitive to oxidation, tem- 
perature, moisture, minerals, etc. 
Consequently, it seems reasonable to 
predict that vitamin D, vitamin E 
as naturally occurring tocopherols, 
and vitamin K will be unstable under 
conditions which decompose vitamin 
A. It appears that we must await 
further research on analytical meth- 





ods before much stability data on 
vitamin D, E and K will be available 
on mash and pelleted feeds. 

B. Water-Soluble Vitamins — T he 
members of this group vary widely 
in feed and pellet stability. One might 
predict that feed moisture and steam- 
ing would be generally detrimental 
to water-soluble vitamins. Fortunate- 
ly, this is not the case. Little de- 
tailed data could be located on water- 
soluble vitamin stability in meal and 
pellets. 

In general, choline and choline 
chloride appear to be completely sta- 
ble under most normal processing 
conditions. This also applies to nia- 
cin (nicotinic acid) and its amide. 
There are no known data to date con- 
firming the existence of stability 
problems with these two vitamins in 
mash or pellets. 

In the case of riboflavin, scattered 
information is variable. This is no 


doubt due in part to the inherent 


error in the present microbiological 
(Turn to page 34) 
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FARMERS FRIEND 


MINERAL BLOCKS 


@n economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP “MOLASSES @ IRRADIATED YEAST 
We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coost 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 











MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
WITH MINIMUM 
MANPOWER 


Let KELLv ovpLEY show you 


how a complete planning and 
machinery service can mean 
extra profits for you! 








Today, more than ever before, the only real 
guarantee of profitable feed mill or elevator 
operation lies in a combination of good plan- 
ning and good machinery. 

Backed by a full line of dependable machines 
and by the experience gained from over 75 
years in the mill and elevator field, Kelly Duplex 
engineers are well qualified to offer you a com- 
plete planning and machinery service. They will 
be glad to prepare for you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a mill layout and a machinery plon based on 
your particular needs—and to show you how 
this type of coordination means more money for 
you all the way along the line. 

Whether you're thinking about a complete 
new mill ... a new addition . . . or a revamp- 
ing of your present space—it will pay you to 
check Kelly Duplex first. There’s no obligation. 
Just check and mail the card today for com- 


DODO 





plete information. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MACHINERY 


Here is a list of the machines used 

in the above mill. They are keyed 

to the drawing by number. 

1. Kelly Duplex Truck Hoist 

2. Kelly Duplex Truck Scale with 
Type Recording Beam 

3. Kelly Duplex K-20 Hammermill 
with direct connected 100 HP 
~ ar automatic drag con- 








4. ay Duplex 20” Double 
Chain Drag 
5. Kelly Duplex Corn Sheller 
6. Kelly Duplex 12” te Auger with 
vari-speed control 
7. Kelly lex All Steel 
Bucket Elevator 
8. Two Kelly Duplex Dust Collectors 
9. Two Kelly Duplex No. 4 
Grain Bins 


10. Two Kelly Duplex No. 3 Ver- 
tical Feed Mixers 

11. Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses 
Mixer 

12. Kelly Duplex Molasses Pump 

13. Kelly Duplex Molasses Heater 

14. Kelly Duplex Molasses Tank 

15. Kelly Duplex Screw Elevator 
with flexible spouting 

















. FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE. . 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in your free 
mill planning and layout service 
—aond in the machines checked ot 
right. Without obligation, please 
send me complete information. 


CO Information on free mill 
planning and layout service. 


NAME 





(C) Vertical Feed Mixer 

CL) Hemmermits 

(LD Twin Molasses Mixer 
C) Ghein Brag 

C) Pit Auger 

[_) Electric Truck Holst 
() Vertical Screw Elevator 
(C) Portable Screw Elevator 
() Bucket Elevator 

() Corn Crusher-Regulator 
() Gorn Shelier with Blowers 
() Reguter Corn Shetier 


(_] Pitless Corn Shetler 
[_} Combined Sheller-Cleenes 
| Gyreting Ceoner 
] Corn Scoiper 
) Com Cutter and Groder 
) Cob Crusher 
Electric Bag Cleaner 
] Forced Air Corloades 
| Magnetic Separator 
| Grain Feeder 
Grain Blower 


oooooo0o0n0 
; 
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CYANAMID FIRST 


WITH NEW WAY 
TO REDUCE 


VIBRIOSIS LOSSES 





Feed manufacturers can now make disease claim 
for reducing incidence of vibrionic abortion in sheep 


Vibriosis costs money! In certain 
areas, outbreaks of this most- 
feared of sheep diseases have re- 
sulted in losses as high as 70% of 
the lamb crop. 

Now...for the first time...you 
can offer a really effective way to 
reduce vibriosis losses. Offer feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN® and carry 
a disease claim for reducing the 
incidence of vibrionic abortion on 
your feed tag. Government approval 





of such a disease claim, with AUREO- 
MYCIN fed at the level of 80 milli- 
grams per ewe per day, has recently 
been given. 
Experiments show 
Aureomycin cuts losses 

The use of AUREOMYCIN as a pre- 
ventive for vibrionic abortion in 
sheep has been investigated for a 
period of two years by the Idaho 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Two experiments were conducted 


—with feeds containing Aureomycin 


in 1957 and 1958. Each experiment 
started seven weeks prior to lamb- 
ing and two lots of ewes were used 
in each. One group received no 
AUREOMYCIN. The other group re- 
ceived AUREOMYCIN at the rate of 
80 mg. per ewe per day. Twelve 
days after the start of the experi- 
ments, all ewes were infected ex- 
perimentally with vibriosis. Results 
are shown in the following tables: 





Experiment ! 





Lot No. 1 
Without 
AUREOMYCIN 


Lot No. 2 
With 
AUREOMYCIN 





Number 
pregnant ewes 


Normal lambings 


18 
7 


Abortions 11 (61%) 

















Experiment I 





Lot No. 1 Lot No. 2 
Without With 
AUREOMYCIN | AUREOMYCIN 





Number 
pregnant ewes 20 


Normal lambings 7 
Abortions 3 (18%) 

















In reporting these results to the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
the investigators said: “In evalu- 
ating these results, it should be 
remembered that every ewe was 
inoculated with a massive dose of 
the infectious agent. This severe 
exposure would rarely occur under 
field conditions. This suggests that 
antibiotic feeding will be even 
more effective in actual field use 
than these results indicate.” 

If you are a feed manufacturer 
serving an area where vibriosis is 
a costly problem, offer your cus- 
tomers this new way to cut losses. 
Make a feed that will furnish the 
recommended level of AUREOMYCIN. 
Write for more detailed informa- 
tion on the experiments conducted 
with AUREOMYCIN in the control of 
vibriosis. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN 
is American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGBICULTURE 


A. : » 


Says Orvin Galbraith of Thornton, 
Idaho: “I used AUREOMYCIN to help 
control vibriosis. Because of AUREO- 
MYCIN, I turned out 185 lambs for 
every 100 ewes. In 1951 when we had 
vibriosis and didn’t use AUREOMYCIN, 
we got only 50 lambs per 100 ewes.” 


Says Lewis Taylor of Rexburg, Idaho: 
“This year, with the use of AUREO- 
MYCIN, we reduced our ewe death losses 
70%.We had bigger and stronger lambs 
with minimum losses from vibriosis” 
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Says Bill Siddoway of St. Anthony, 
Idaho: “With AUREOMYCIN, our ewe 
losses have been reduced 50% — 
abortions cut to a minimum. Lambs 
are healthier. Reduction in ewe losses 
alone more than paid for the cost of 
AUREOMYCIN.” 


ees $ > , s 
Says Dick Egbert of Tetonia, Idaho: 
“AUREOMYCIN brought our infection 
troubles almost to a standstill. ]t elimi- 
nated three-fourths of all death losses 
in ewes and lambs.” 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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TABLE 10. Procaine Penicillin Stability 


in Broiler Pellets (4) 

30 Days Retention* 

Mash Pellets 
% 


Penicillin 
Source 


54002 is 
Product A-| 33 


40657 78 

Product B-1 26 

4.)- Product A-3 80 
Product B-2 2! 


*Room temperature preci- 


sion +10% 


storage; assay 


assay. Work is still in progress to 
improve the fluorometric method for 
feed use. This should aid in develop- 
ing reliable data. In general, it can be 
said that reducing substances and 
alkaline pH ranges are destructive to 
riboflavin. Some minerals may also 
have a role in its decomposition. 
Since specific feed formulas may pre- 
sent occasional problems with ribo- 


flavin stability, assays should be con- 
ducted to discover and correct these. 

Calcium pantothenate is known to 
be unstable to moisture, acid pH val- 
ues and elevated temperatures. This 
is a problem in pharmaceuticals and 
may be more of a problem in feeds 
than is generally realized. Here again, 
assay difficulties probably explain 
the lack of feed stability data on this 
important B-vitamin. More research 
is needed in this area. Meanwhile, it 
would seem desirable to incorporate 
sufficient overages in critical feed 
formulas being pelleted. 

Vitamin B.» has shown poor to good 
stability in mash and pellets depend- 
ing on the specific B. source and as- 
say method used. At normal feed lev- 
els of only a few milligrams per ton, 
existing microbiological methods may 
show variation exceeding +20%. This 
probably explains the absence of de- 
tailed feed stability data. In general, 
cyanocobalamin is recognized now as 
the most stable form for pharmaceu- 
tical and feed use. Materials such as 


- helping hand* 


FAST, GRANULAR GRIP 
SPEEDY 


HANDY, Bl 


GRAIN 


CONTAINS 


BASIC ARRANGEMENT 
CUSTOMER CONVENIENCE 
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ferrous sulfate and vitamin C have 
been reported to accelerate vitamin 
Bz decomposition. 

Vitamin C has been routinely added 
to monkey and guinea pig feeds. This 
vitamin is probably one of the most 
sensitive, being affected by air, mois- 
ture, trace metals, temperature, etc. 
Our data on monkey and guinea pig 
pellets have shown initial pelleting 
losses of 25% and sometimes higher. 
An additional loss of 25-50% occurs 
after just a few weeks of storage of 
the pellets at normal summer tem- 
peratures. In comparison, ascorbic 
acid stability in mash feeds is sig- 
nificantly better with losses averag- 
ing about 10% per week under humid 
conditions. Recent interest has cen- 
tered on vitamin C supplementation 
of laying feeds. Our pelleting studies 
to date on several commercial formu- 
las has shown initial pelleting losses 
of 25-50%. Potency falls rapidly in 
pellets during summer storage. Stud- 
ies are underway in several labora- 
tories to reduce this problem. Mean- 
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TABLE 11. Antibiotic Stability in 
Broiler Pellets (4) 


30 Days R.T. 
Se 


Antibiotic* 60 Days R.T. 
Se 


Terramycin (R) ....... @1 7 
Aureomycin (R) oo 67 
Bacitracin-Zn. 74 55 
Erythromycin-CNS. .... 64 20 
Oleandomycin 8! 


*Antibiotics added as commercial feed sup- 
plements. 
Microbiological assay precision +10%. 


while, it would seem desirable to 
confine vitamin C addition to laying 
mash or to add adequate overages 
to pellets. 

Thiamine (vitamin B,) is known 
to be relatively unstable in the pres- 
ence of moisture and temperature. 
However, there are no known data 
on thiamine stability in feed products. 
Here again, assay difficulties have 
complicated the determination of the 
low levels of naturally - occurring 
thiamine in feeds. In view of the im- 
portance of vitamin B, for most spe- 
cies, this would constitute a worth- 
while research project. 

Despite the wide interest in folic 
acid, published data on its properties 
and stability are few even in the 
pharmaceutical literature. It is un- 
stable at acid pH values, and certain 
B-vitamins such as riboflavin may 
promote decomposition. There are -no 
known data on feeds, due in part to 
assay difficulties. We believe this vi- 
tamin poses a potential stability 
problem in pelleted feeds, and that 
research is needed. No data are 
known on pyridoxine, biotin and ino- 
sitol. 

C. Antibiotics—The antibiotics em- 
ployed in feeds today are compounds 
of complex chemical structure. Al- 
though all are classed as inherently 
sensitive, some products are superior 
to others in this respect. 

Early studies in our laboratories 
indicated that commercial penicillin 
sources varied widely in stability in 
stored pellets. Typical results from 
these tests are presented in Table 10. 
Tests were conducted as outlined 
earlier. 

The results indicated that some 
types of high quality pharmaceutical 
procaine penicillin were relatively 
unstable in feeds and pellets. Special- 
ly prepared grades for feed supple- 
mentation were subsequently devel- 
oped. These showed uniformly su- 
perior stability and are now avail- 
able from a few basic procucers. 

For comparison, results are shown 
in Table 11 from our tests on other 
leading antibiotics. Test conditions 
were again identical. 

The above values obviously apply 
only to our feed, equipment and con- 
ditions as specified. While the trends 
are believed significant, the absolute 
values will vary significantly under 
different manufacturing and use con- 
ditions. 

ASSAY PROBLEMS — No discus- 
sion of pelleting would be complete 
without mention of micro-ingredient 
assay problems. Lack of understand- 
ing of analytical difficulties and in- 
correct sampling methods are un- 
questionably major causes of errone- 
ous stability data. Presumably minor 
changes in feed formulas have com- 
pletely baffled unsuspecting labora- 
tories. 

Added fat has often interfered with 
extractability during assays. Molasses 
and high levels of milk solids have 
both also necessitated modifications. 
The aqueous buffers are often re- 
placed by organic solvents for ex- 
tracting high-fat feeds. Conversely, 
organic solvents do not always func- 
tion well on molasses feeds, necessi- 
tating a switch to aqueous buffers. 
High bentonite levels may cause trou- 
ble by preventing complete extrac- 
tion of Terramycin and Aureomycin 
in certain formulas. This possi- 
bility must be eliminated in assays 
on pellets to obtain meaningful re- 
sults. 

Another perplexing problem is 

(Turn to PELLETING, page 65) 
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This man... 


And this man... 


have found the way to reduce disease 
risk in turkey feeding 


They have seen how costly troubles can occur at any time. 
They have learned that diseases seldom attack singly .: . that 
a host .of other troubles quickly attack birds weakened by 
disease or stress. Their successful solution to the problem of 
reducing disease risks through protective feeding follows. 
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“nf-180 pulled us 
through tight year” 


Grower reported: “We couldn't have stood 
our usual mney losses this year the 
way prices were. Usi. g nf-180 kept disease 
down so we came through with very little 
trouble. Better feed conversion saved us 
money and our birds finished out — 

Got a top price. Don't believe we could 
afford to raise turkeys without nf-180. 
especially in a tight year.’ 


“Finished best flock in years” 


This grower's last flock had made poor 
gains, suffered frequent off-feed periods 
and disease setbacks. His feed serviceman 
suggested nf-180 in the feed this year to 
prevent these troubles. Birds were started 
on 2 Ib. level nf-180 feed and kept on it all 
through brooding period. Grower liked 
the size, vigor and livability of his flock 
so well he decided to continue 2 Ib. level 
on to marketing. “Our death losses were 
the lowest eas the best we'd had 


in years,” he 


“nf-180 gave us 


trouble-free season” 


Turkey broiler grower had on 2 4 
level of nf-180 from start to dnich Gat 

ma 

in another 8,000 for regular market. Kept 
these on 2 Ib. savet Sor 56 Sueee eee Ceeee 
to 1 Ib. nf-180 per ton on to finishing. This 

flock just as trouble-free as first one. 


“We don’t start a 


“It’s taken care of most everything 


Virgil Grigsby, Dover, Del., and his son raise some 
30,000 turkeys a year. Five years ago paratyphoid 
swept Caen his flock until he was advised to check 
it with a 2-lb. level of nf-180. “And since then we 
haven’t started a flock without using nf-180 protective 
feeding,” he says. Here are his tape-recorded comments: 


“Why did you try nf-180, Mr. Grigsby?” 

“In 1954 we started with 14,800 Beltsville turkeys. 
Then paratyphoid hit and we lost down to 10,000 
birds. I was told the only thing on the market that 
would do any good was a 2-lb. level of nf-180.” 


“How did it work?” 
“We put our remaining 10,000 birds on nf-180 and at 


“Best hatchability, 


“This past year has been my best since I’ve been in 
the turkey business,” says R. T. Maddox, Harrison- 
burg, Va. And he backs it up with profit figures. For 
example, on one breeder flock of 500 hens, the profit 
shared by Maddox and his grower totaled $6,756.35. 
Recently, Mr. Maddox took time off from his regular 
job at the Rockingham Milling Co., Harrisonburg, to 
tell his nf-180 protective feeding story. Here’s how 
the conversation went: 

“Mr. Maddox, tell us about your turkey breeder 
operation.” 

“T have four flocks of 500 breeder hens each. I also 
grew out about 67,500 birds this year. I hire people 
to keep them for me.” 


“Do you medicate the feed your breeder birds 
receive?” 
“Yes, with a low level of nf-180. That’s 1 lb. to the ton.” 


“And you think nf-180 is worthwhile?” 
“Well, I’ve had much better hatchability since using 


nf-180 protective 


nf-180 (brand of furazolidone) on your feed tag is 
much, much more than a simple ingredient listing. It 
becomes an important customer-winning sales tool 
that goes on to build confidence and a good reputation 
for your feed . . . the sort of reputation that helps 
acquire new business. 

If you’re anxious to insure the turkey feed business 
you now have... . and gain new customers, too .. . 
nf-180 is quite likely what you’re looking for. The two 
reports above are typical of the enthusiasm turkey 
raisers all over the country have for nf-180 medicated 





flock without nf-180” 


that’s happened to my turkeys.” 


once they stopped dying. They began to gain again 
so we kept them on a 1-lb. level from then on.” 


“You were satisfied with the results?” 

“We figured it did an excellent job. And since then 
we don’t start a flock without nf-180. It helps with 
blackhead, takes care of enteritis . . . in fact, nf-180 
has taken care of most everything that’s happened 
to turkeys on this farm.” 


“How is your feed conversion?” 

“We have very good feed conversion. I think that 
nf-180 helps the birds do all they are capable of doing. 
If you keep your birds clean inside, they can’t help 
but grow.” 


y 
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best profits ever!” says R. T. Maddox 


the nf-180, and most of the flocks had better lay than 
last year. We started out the season at 76% hatch- 
ability and our overall average was 69% hatchability 
for the season.” 

“How does that compare with flocks which 
didn’t have nf-180?” 

“Last year without nf-180 we had a 51% average 
hatchability.” 

“Do you think nf-180 gives any other benefits?” 
“Yes, I do. It helps considerably to hold down black- 
head. In general, it helps control all diseases. That’s 
why I’m using nf-180 in my growing flocks this year, 
too.” 

“One last question. Have you ever recom- 
mended nf-180 to other people?” 

“Yes. If you have something but you don’t know what 
it is, the best thing is to use nf-180. It covers a wider 
range of diseases than most anything.”’ 


feeding can win new customers for you 


feeds. nf-180 does more to boost the reputation of 
your turkey feeds than any other drug. It helps keep 
customers satisfied ...reduces service calls...gives your 
growers a better chance to produce meat at a profit. 

The reason is simple. nf-180 is the only drug that 
offers such wide-range disease-effectiveness. In fact, 
it prevents and controls more turkey diseases than 
any other drug you can use. 

What’s more, nf-180 is palatable. It stimulates feed 
intake, improves growth and feed conversion, protects 
birds against stress. It’s safe for birds of all ages, in- 


cluding those highly valuable breeder flocks. 

The chart on the next page shows how nf-180 gives 
your feeds disease-fighting versatility never equalled 
by antibiotics or other drugs. It also describes how you 
can set up a simple, effective nf-180 protective feed- 
ing program. See for yourself how it can help your 
customers make more money. See how it can help you 
make more money, too. Then ask the Hess & Clark 
representative who calls on you to work out the de- 
tails of getting started. Or write Hess & Clark, Ash- 
land, Ohio, and we'll see you get fast attention. 
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nf-180 prevents and controls 
more turkey diseases than any other drug 


Comparison of nf-180 (furazolidone) with other drugs used in turkey feed medication 


ok nf- 180 ves ves ves ves ves ves ves ves ves ves 
; 7%-10 P-100 P-50 °-50 P-50 P-100 P-50 P-50 P-100 | ?-50 
F (furazolidone) T-200 T-100- T-100- T-100- T-200 T-100- T-100- 1-200 T-100 


| 200 200 200 200 200 | 


Level (grams) 


ook how easy it is to set up an nf-180 
protective feeding program 


Right from hatching, turkeys are threatened by dis- 3. BREEDER FLOCKS as soon as birds are selected 


eases and stresses. No matter how ideal the manage- put 7 e — with 2 lbs Loa pt pt 

‘ av be s are critic: » sensitive ce eon a switch to a eec containing of ni- and keep 
es Oe wal ” ; poults MO Crete ally sensitive So stresses breeders on this level through the laying season. In case 
which lower their disease resistance. Protective feeding of severe stress or disease outbreak, put birds back on 
with nf-180 reduces the chance of a serious disease the 2-lb. level until the danger has passed 


outbreak keeps birds healthy, gaining and profit- . TO TREAT SPECIFIC DISEASES ... use a feed with 
able. Here are plans that fit your needs: a 2-4 lb. level of nf-180. Refer to chart above for proper 
level 
1. STARTING PERIOD use 2-lb. level in all feed y . 
from start, through brooding and first week on range Why take chances with drugs that fight only one or 
: npeess two diseases? Use nf-180, the one drug . . . the only 
2. GROWING-FINISHING PERIOD check your past one . . . that offers wide-range effectiveness. 


history and local disease problems. Choose the protective ? . 
feeding program you need: Protect birds—from poults to processor—with nf-180. 


¢ 2-lb level continuously should be used to protect against 
blackhead, hexamitiasis and other diseases HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 
¢ 1-lb. level continuously gives wide protection against 
stress and many diseases where blackhead and hexa 


mitiasis are not likely problems "aa aol = ah Sh 
* week-a-month plan for areas where disease is not a seri | a 
ous problem. Many growers report good luck using a 


2-lb. level of nf-180 stress feed one week a month to 
clean up birds, fight stresses and knock out disease or 
ganisms before they can build up and trigger trouble 


Division of Vick Chemical Company 



















Doane Stockholders 
Elect Board Member 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — Forest L. 
Goetsch was elected to the board of 
directors at the last annual stock- 
holders meeting of __ 

Doane Agricultur- = | 
al Service, Inc. ig. 

Mr. Goetsch is? © 
manager of the ~ 
publications divi- | 
sion and editor of | 
the Doane Agri- ~ 
cultural Digest, a _ 
farm business let- | 
ter for farmers, | 
ranchers and busi- 

mn. He also ; 
rvises prepa- F. L. Geetsch 
ration of all seven editions of Farm- 
ing For Profit, the firm’s agricultural 
report distributed by banks and other 
business firms. 

He graduated from Iowa State 
University with a B.S. degree in agri- 
cultural economics. The first two 
years with Doane were spent in man- 
aging and appraising farms in central 
and eastern Iowa. 











Feeder Pig Sales 
Booming in Ohio 

COLUMBUS, OHIO — Ohio's first- 
year experience with feeder pig sales 
has prompted feeder pig producers 
to consider doubling the number of 
sales in 1960. 

Ten or more sales are being 
planned for 1960, reports C. C. Bowen, 
Ohio State University Extension live- 
stock marketing specialist, who said 
the program has met with enthusi- 
astic support from both buyers and 
sellers. 

In five auctions in 1959 at Chilli- 
cothe and Hillsboro, more than 5,000 
feeder pigs were sold. A final sale at 
Hillsboro recently brought consign- 
ments from Adams, Highland, Cler- 
mont, Clinton and Brown counties. 
Nearly 1,500 pigs, averaging 63 Ib., 
sold for an average of $18.43 cwt. or 
about $11.60 a head. 

The sales offer farmers an oppor- 
tunity to bid on uniform lots of graded 
feeder pigs, locally produced, which 
weigh from 30-120 Ib. The pigs are 
sorted according to size, breed char- 
acteristics and quality. They are vac- 
cinated for cholera and inspected by 
a veterinarian on arrival at the sale 
yard docks. 
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Feed and Veterinary 
Operation in Mississippi 

JACKSON, MISS.—Livestock and 
Poultry Service, a new Purina Check- 
erboard feed store, has opened on 
Highway 80 west of Jackson. W. D. 
Ross, owner of the Ross Milling Co. 
and Purina dealership at Crystal 
Springs, will supervise the operation. 

W. D. Ross and his son, Dr. Jack 
B. Ross, who has practiced veterin- 
ary medicine in the Jackson area for 
the past ten years, are proprietors of 
the new operation. 

A complete line of feeds for live- 
stock and poultry will be carried. 
Livestock and Poultry Service also 
will be the location for facilities used 
in grading and marketing of Purina 
eggs, produced by Ross Poultry 
Farms. 

“The services available at Livestock 
and Poultry Service are professional 


PDO OME 


A COMPLETE LINE 
of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Pellets — Dairy Chop 
BREMCO ALFALFA MILLS INC. 


New Bremen, Ohio 








veterinary service, drugs used in pre- 
vention and treatment of diseases, 
and a complete line of Purina Chows 
and sanitation products,” Mr. Ross 
said. 

Mr. Ross has had years of experi- | a unique we consolidation of two Geeneue oad 


i i i- Davis Feed Mixer and Davis F y fc ®t 
ence associated with the feed busi- | PayS.ONAL INSTRUMENT FOR ONLY $1225 


ness and for the past several years 
has sold Purina Chows through Ross 


utilizing milling facilities in Crystal 
Springs, the new company will be able 
to supply livestock producers with | Davis 65th Anniversary Milling 
not only complete Purina feed but 
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also custom mix products. 





Dr. Ross and Dr. Rodney D. Lee, 


who recently has become associated MALT SPROUTS 
with Dr. Ross, will maintain their BREWERS GRAINS 
offices in the building at Livestock DISTILLERS GRAINS 


and Poultry Service. They will con- 


BEET PULP 


duct their practice from this location MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND «4 OTHER FEEDS 


and also will be available for con- 





sultation regarding problems of dis- 
ease and management. Drugs and san- 
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You can always be sure of a plentiful 
supply of high quality Peebles’ Dried 
Whey products regardless of the season. 
Western has solved the all-season supply 
problem with a unique storage system. 

During the peak season, millions of 
pounds of liquid condensed whey are 
stored in huge tanks that are temperature 
controlled to maintain freshness and pur- 
ity. During the off-season, Western can 
draw on this supply at your convenience. 

The product is spray-dried to retain un- 
identified growth factor benefits and su- 
perior protein content. Uniform color and 
distribution in mixed feeds are assured. 


Peebles’ Exclusive Storage System 
Guarantees Year-around Dried Whey Supply 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN « World-Wide Supplier of Quality Products 


DIVISION OF OAIRIES, INC. 








Only Peebles’ products can guarantee 
year-around availability, superior spray- 
dried processing and unvarying high 
quality. 32 plants across the country 
offer convenient service within easy 
reach. 

Write for complete information about 
Peebles’ Dried Whey products and how 
they can be of profit to you. Address: 
Dept. 54A. 
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P.T.0. OR e and un SETOn 1008 Precision Batch 7 
recision ic ang on 

Milli Co. in Crystal rings. certainty in feeds and feeding. Granulates all materials without flouring, 1OUID 
illing i . Sp By the modern way. May also be had with Krimper-Kracker Grain Roller. hay, cobs, ear corm, grains, LGU 


NO FLOURING—MAKES FOR MORE NUTRITIOUS, MORE DIGESTIBLE FEEDS Supplements, concentrates 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC. ot rin EStiches isos 


MOLASSES FISH OILS, AUREOMYCIN, 
any fortifier. 
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MIXERS’ 


PULVERIZED OATS 





A competitively priced grade that has a 
record for improving the quality of mixed 


feeds. Also available in pelleted form. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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THAYER SCALES” 


consistent accuracy gives you weight security without waste- 
ful overfilling of bags. Thayer Filling Scale, Model 2N18CC, 
pictured above, fills 50 lb. bags at high speeds reliably and 
with sustained precision. In addition, when filling materials 
are changed, the scale is easily adjusted by one simple 
control. 


Write for our new Filling Scale Bulletin and the name 
of your local Thayer sales and service representative. 


The heart of all Thayer weighing systems is the 
“Thayer Flexure Plate’’ Leverage System* which is 
guaranteed completely accurate for the life of the 
scale. There are no knife-edge pivots to wear down, 
therefore neither dirt nor vibration affect its high ac- 
curacy. The Thayer system is unsurpassed in design 
simplicity and in reliability even under the most 
rugged conditions. It is ideal for filling, batching and 
checkweighing applications. 








*PATENTED 


THAYER SCALE 


AUTOWEIGHTION SYSTEMS FOR 
FILLING, BATCHING AND CHECKWEIGHING 


THAYER PARK PEMBROKE, MASS. 





THAYER SCALE CORP. 
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NEW MILL FACILITIES—Shown is the Southern States Feed Service plant 






at Harrisonburg, Va. One of the two spaces in the covered drive-in is for 
grain going into storage; the other is for grain to be ground. 


New Custom Mill Grinds 
On Appointment Basis 


By Al P. Nelson 


When the Southern States Feed 
Service of Harrisonburg, Va., added a 
new, well equipped custom mill to its 
store last summer, G. A. Roberts, 
manager, initiated a system of haul- 
ing and grinding by appointment to 
the movement of feed 
through the mill and back to the cus- 


|} tomer. 








For example, the firm hauls feed 
from farmers at specified times. 
These hauling dates are set up by a 





MOLASSES MIXER—Bagging from 
the molasses mixer is arranged to be 
near an open doorWay at the South- 
ern States Feed Service plant at 
Harrisonburg, Va. This permits cus- 
tomers to load feeds easily. 


Southern States Feed Service field 
man who contacts the farmers to sell 
them grinding and mixing services, 
feed and other products. Mr. Roberts 
says that since farmers today are 
plagued by high labor costs, they oft- 
en welcome a hauling service such as 
his firm offers. 

“By hauling grain by appointment 
and knowing when the farmer wants 
it delivered back to his bins as mixed 
feed, we can schedule our own grind- 
ing and mixing schedule more eco- 
nomically,” states Mr. Roberts. “Our 
equipment service representative has 
told us it costs from 75¢ to $1 each 
time we start our new 100 hp. 
Sprout-Waldron hammermill; there- 
fore, it is to our advantage to keep 


| it running continuously rather than 


stopping and starting it many times 
a day.” 

This hammermill and two-ton hori- 
zontal mixers have a safety overload 


Feedstuffs Special Writer 











relay, and this saves the labor of one 
man standing at the switch to shut 
off equipment when overloaded. It 
takes about 20 min. to grind and mix 
a ton of feed in the new custom plant. 

There are two receiving grain pits 
in the double, sheltered drive. One 
pit is for receiving grain which is 
brought in for storage and which goes 
into three Butler bins, each with a 
capacity of 2,000 bu. The second pit is 
for receiving grain which goes into 
the hammermill for grinding and later 
for mixing. 

Grinding rates are 15¢ cwt.; mixing 
rates are 5¢ cwt.; the charge for haul- 
ing grain from farms to the mill to be 
ground is $3 per ton. 

Other equipment in the new cus- 
tom mill includes a Kewaunee hoist, 
a 40-ton, 50-ft. Winslow scale, a 
Sprout-Waldron molasses blender, a 
one-ton Brower mixer for mixing 
medicants in feeds, and a Sprout- 
Waldron Pneu-Vac system for load- 
ing ground feed into trucks. The firm 
has a 10-ton truck which can be used 
for delivering feed in either bag or 
bulk. 

The molasses blender is located 
close to a load-out area, so farmers 
who want dairy or hog feed with mo- 
lasses can load easily in either bags 
or bulk. 

The new custom plant has been 
(Turn to page 24) 








SPECIAL INGREDIENTS —In the 
new custom grind-mix setup at the 
Southern States Feed Service plant 
at Harrisonburg, Va., special ingredi- 
ents can be added to mix, as shown 
above. 
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DY NAFOS' 


takes the waste out of 
phosphorus feeding 


ENDS THE NEED TO ADD 
UNNECESSARY MARGINS 
OF SAFETY! 


In feed ingredients, just as in breeding stock, 
there’s no substitute for proved 

performance. And quality is the big reason why 
today’s new and improved feed formulas 

are formulated with Dynamic DYNAFOS. 


This chemically processed and purified 
dicalcium phosphate consistently rates high in 
biological availability. (Each pound of 
DYNAFOS delivers as much usable phosphorus 
as 2 to 9 pounds of unprocessed, raw 
phosphates.) You get top feed performance 
without having to add phosphorus for 
unnecessary margins of safety. That’s why 
International’s Dynamic DYNAFOS takes the 
waste out of phosphorus feeding... 

stretches your phosphorus dollar. 


And DYNAFOS in unique beaded form 
makes handling and mixing better than ever. 
Write or wire your International 
representative for details. 


Products for Growth* 


*Trademark 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales wo EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); we WILLEN CO, INC, Birmingham (Alca.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
FEED & GRAIN CO, INC. Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC. Philadelphia; A. G. (Miss.); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
GREENE oeeand “Charlotte (N. Cerolina); EDWARD é. SMITH COMPANY, BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO, Omoha; M. A. 
Atlanta BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tompa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD McCLELLAND COMPANY, Konsas City (Mo.); 8B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 

FELD COMPANY, aa GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC, Effingham uae 2 a WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, PANY, Compton, (Calif). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, Toronto. 
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Polystat® and Histostat-50 


Offer a Medicated Turkey Feed Program 
that Delivers Protection from Start to Finish 


Today’s turkey raisers are looking for a feed that combines consistent 
nutrition and health protection. They tely on you to provide them with 
feeds that will do more for their birds at an economical cost. This is one 
reason you'll want to follow the Dr. Salsbury Polystat and Histostat-50 


program in your turkey feed formulations. 


When formulating your turkey starter feeds, push the Polystat button. 
Polystat eliminates the need for a separate coccidiostat, a separate wormer, 
and a separate growth stimulant. This effective combination offers “‘top 
level” protection at a “‘low level” cost. 


What about blackhead? When formulating your growing-finishing feeds, 
push the Histostat-50 button. A new, improved formulation permits the 
active ingredient to do its work more completely and effectively. Histostat-50 
is the best, most economical blackhead preventive on the market today. 


See your Dr. Salsbury representative, or call, write, or wire for further 
information on the Polystat-Histostat-50 program. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charles City lowa 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


















DANNEN MILLS SESSION—Plans for observing the silver jubilee anniver- 
sary were reviewed as Great Plains salesmen of Dannen Mills held a two-day 
session in St. Joseph, Mo., recently. Attending the session were (left to 
right): Front row, Lucky McKean, Ottawa, Kansas; Glen Hahn, Osceola, 
Kansas; Jim Larson, Greeley, Colo.; Jim Cummins, Verdun, Neb.; Darrell 
Knetzer, St. Joseph; Bill Foster, Wichita, Kansas, and Marvin Hembree, 
Stockton, Mo.; back row, Ed Ryan, Beloit, Kansas; Jack O’Hara, Holton, 
Kansas; Joe Carney, Norfolk, Neb.; Jack Hippe, Kearney, Neb.; Bryson Mac- 
Donald, Elliott, Iowa; Jim Rozell, Warrensburg, Mo.; Dale Kydle, Carl Junc- 
tion, Mo.; Max Peters, St. Joseph; Bob King, Marceline, Mo., and Keither 
Sorum, Alliance, Neb. 








so designed that farmers who bring 
in their grain can do so in a drive-in- 
and-out basis. There is no need for 
backing up of trucks. In fact, Mr. 
Roberts says that farmers do not like 
to back up to deliver grain or get 
their feed. The “continuous drive 
ahead” layout also enables the South- 
ern States Feed Service to handle 
more customers during the day. 


Poultry Feed Service 


If Southern States Feed Service 
wants complete, finished poultry 
feeds in bulk for its customers, it 
can get them quickly from the adja- 
cent bulk plant storage of Coopera- 
tive Mills, Inc. This firm supplies fin- 
ished feeds for Southern States Co- 
operative Service agencies in the en- 
tire Harrisonburg region, servicing 
22 agencies. 

The bulk storage plant has a 12-ton 
Sprout - Waldron pneumatic bulk 
truck which will deliver large lots of 
feed. Some farmers call for their own 
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“Tt wasn't there last year!”’ 


This is the new 300,000 sq. ft. addition to Kraft Bag 
Corporation’s converting plant at St. Marys, Georgia, 
scheduled to go “on stream” in February. 


Here, in one giant integrated operation, logs from 
our own forest lands are turned into pulp, then 
into paper, and finally into heavy duty 
multiwall shipping sacks, using the most modern 
machinery and equipment the industry affords. 
This expansion of our facilities is one more 
step in our constant efforts to provide 

our customers with the best in quality 

and service. 


We invite your inquiries. 





KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 













feed at the bulk plant, or have custom 
bulk haulers get it for them. 

Mr. Roberts reports that while 
many farmers have their own stor- 
age bins for ground and also for fin- 
ished feeds, Southern States Feed 
Service will also supply them with 
4-7 ton metal bins on a loan basis. 
For the farmer with these bins, the 
discount is $4 per ton of bulk feed, 
and if he owns his own tank he gets 
a $5 discount per ton. Mr. Roberts 
says these bins are furnished at cost, 
and are depreciated 5% every six 
months down to 25% of current re- 
placement costs. 

Under a lease arrangement like this 
the farmer saves about $70 per year 
on a 7-ton feed storage bin, or $350 in 
five years. 

“We like our new custom mill in- 
stallation very well,” states Mr. Rob- 
erts, “and we are steadily increasing 
our number of grind-mix customers 
and the monthly grind-mix volume.” 

M. A. Tomlinson, assistant director 
of Southern States private agency 
services, says the cost of the bulk 
plant storage of Co-op Mills, Inc., and 
the new custom mill of the Southern 
Feed Services, both on the same 
premises, is approximately $250,000. 

The new custom mill service is in- 
creasing the traffic considerably at 
Southern States Feed Service. One 
result of this greater traffic is in- 
creased sales of well-displayed farm 
service items in the store, warehouse 
and office. 


——_ 


Novel Display Wins 
Wirthmore Contest 


WALTHAM, MASS. — Leroy Sen- 
senig, Wirthmore distributor in Hin- 
kletown, Pa., is the winner of the lat- 
est in a series of dealer display con- 
tests sponsored by Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc. 

Mr. Sensenig may choose his own 
first prize from a list of merchandise 
items. 

It was just before Halloween when 
the idea for a display appropriate to 
the season occurred to Mr. Sensenig. 
He decided to make his Wirthmore 
serviceman, Jack Renshaw, the cen- 
tral character. So he made up a 
“man” from a Wirthmore bag stuffed 
with straw and belted in the middle 
with a piece of rope. With a Wirth- 
more cap atop his pumpkin head, 
bulk pipe for legs, a Wirthmore 
jacket and boots stuffed with Wirth- 
more literature, his man was com- 
plete. Mr. Sensenig then christened 
his creation “Jack-O-Renshaw” and 
placed a card on his belt which read, 
“Poultry Problems? Ask for Mr. Ren- 
shaw.” 

Before his display was finished, Mr. 
Sensenig had equipped “Jack-O-Ren- 
| shaw” with poultry books, a basket 
| of fresh eggs, Wirthmore signs and 
| record forms. 

Employees of Mr. Sensenig who 
helped with planning and arranging 
the display are also entitled to their 
choice of prizes. 
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Now, when Mother Nature does not provide the required 
mineral ingredients for poultry and livestock, the demand for 
formula feeds greatly increases. Feed and mineral manufac- 
turers look to a dependable source for a supply of proven 
high quality defluorinated phosphate. 

Butler Chemical Company has consistently produced a 
phosphatic feed supplement of the highest quality . 
POLLYPHOS .. . for the feed and mineral manufacturers 
the country over. 





CHEMICAL COMPANY 











Plant & Warehouse: P.O. Box938 -« 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis «+ 
James P. Sprigg Co., LosAngeles -* 


Galena Park, Texas °* 


White Star ConcentratesCo., Portland «+ 
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fr h DEPENDABLE 
RINATED BROSPHATE 


These same feed and mineral manufacturers can always 
rely on the uniform high quality of ... POLLYPHOS... 
its phosphorus content is 19% or above . . . with a minimum 
of 32% — maximum 35% calcium and no more than .19% 
fluorine. 

POLLYPHOS can be delivered to you at low cost in 
bags, or in bulk — in truck or carload lots. 

Look to Butler Chemical Company as your dependable 
source of supply of proven high quality defluorinated phos- 
phate. For delivered prices to your plant, phone, wire or write 
us or your nearest Butler Sales Agent. 


Sales Division:1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas *« Phone CA 2-9711 


Phone OR 2-7587 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines + Warren Sales Co., Denver 


E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


. * ° 
Additive Labeling 
on. ope 

Responsibility 

With attention and interest in the 
contamination of the nation’s food 
supply growing and currently focused 
on the use of diethylstilbestrol im- 
plants and the use of drugs in feeds, 
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it is well that every manufacturer 
and feed dealer examine his own sit- 
uation critically. It is my view that 
as an industry it should pass such 
an examination with flying colors. A 
study of feed labels will, I think, re- 
veal strict adherence to the require- 
ments for labeling feeds containing 
drugs. 

Self-analysis, however, will always 





be in order. Only in this way can 
weak spots be uncovered. 

The Manufacturer—Continued vigi- 
lance is called for on the part of the 
feed manufacturer to make certain 
first of all that his labels contain the 
necessary information. This goes for 
large and small companies alike. 
Within the month tags were re- 
viewed in my office for one company 
that failed to carry the necessary 
statement “To be fed to poultry 
only” in connection with a certain 
feed additive. Such an omission or 
failure to have the proper wording 
can and does occur. This must be 
watched. 

Further, the manufacturer has a 
responsibility in the preparation of 
collateral literature to accompany 
the sale of feed containing drugs 
stressing the proper uses and uses to 
be avoided. Literature of this type 
should be reviewed constantly. Again 
with the size of business involved it 
sometimes happens that one branch 
of a larger company will prepare a 





for a MORE EFFECTIVE 
antibiotic 


Lasonaronias 


WATER S Bit 


Poultry Formula 





For a more effective antibiotic 
to keep poultry flocks at peak 
performance use 


against PPLO organisms, 
commonly associated with 
respiratory diseases (colds). 


health, boosts water and 
feed intake, speeds growth 
+ « » reduces death losses. 





ERYTHROMYCIN, ABBOTT 


economical to use . . . it 
takes less Ga.timycin to do 
the job. 


GALLIMYCIN is the tested-approved antibiotic for more effective 
treatment of common respiratory diseases. Scientific studies show 


GALLIMYCIN is more active against the principal bacteria (PPLO) that 


Available for use in feed or 
water. 


911542 


cause respiratory disease than are other antibiotics now available for 
poultry use. 


For more complete informaticn write: 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES VETERINARY DEPT., NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 








Dr. W. Mellen 


Dr. C. A. Bottorff 


PANEL DISCUSSION — “The Infiu- 
ence of Environment Upon Disease 
Control” will be the subject of a panel 
discussion Feb. 4 at the University 
of New Hampshire Poultry Health 
Conference scheduled Feb. 4-5. Speak- 
ers on the panel will include the fol- 
lowing: Dr. C. A. Bottorff, American 
Cyanamid Co., Princeton, NJ.; Dr. 
William Mellen, University of Mas- 
sachusetts; Harold Gulvin, Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, West 
Springfield, Mass.; Ralph Colton, Wal- 
lace Hy-Cross Hatcheries, Doyles- 
town, Pa., and Dr. Thomas Culton, 
Cooperative Mills, Inc., Bridgeville, 
Del. For complete program details 
write the University of New Hamp- 
shire poultry department, Durham, 
N.H. 





statement for distribution and such 
statements appear on the counter of 
the distributor before the branch 
plant manufacturing the feed knows 
of it and it may be in error in some 
significant respect. This office again 
has called such a matter to the at- 
tention of one manufacturer. 

An overly enthusiastic promotion 
department may find itself dealing 
with a matter about which it has 
no first-hand knowledge and may go 
so far as to prepare copy for adver- 
tising or brochures without proper 
clearance with other branches of the 
same company. 

Dealer’s Responsibility—The dealer 
and salesman should be thoroughly 
familiar with the limitations and po- 
tential of each product, especially 
with respect to misuse. Every cus- 
tomer and purchaser should have 
these called to their attention, clear- 
ly indicating where these statements 
are to be found on the label or in 
accompanying literature or both. 
This will serve to constantly remind 
all concerned of the importance of 
this type of information as well as 
give evidence where the information 
is available. 

The local dealer should make cer- 
tain that each purchaser of feed that 
must be discontinued, say five days 
before marketing to allow for the 
elimination of the drugs from the 
edible tissue, realizes that he must 
feed a feed free of drugs during the 
five-day period. Does the dealer have 
such a feed on hand and does he en- 
courage the user to purchase a suffi- 
cient quantity of such feed to use 

(Turn to FEED CONTROL, page 57) 





SPECIFY 
Columbia Caleium 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007 Washington Ave 
$7? .ovls 1. MO 





—— 


| MILBREW CO. 


BREWERS 
DRIED YEAST 


3456 N. BUFFUM ST. 
MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
PHONE ED. 2-3114 
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327 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 











COSTS LESS 


to buy and run 


Series 6 
Direct or Belt Drive 
3 Sizes: 20-75 HP 





LOW INITIAL COST through simplified 
construction and fabricating methods. 
Soundly engineered. 


LESS POWER CONSUMED: Exceptionally 
high capacity per horsepower applied. 
Instant screen change while mill is run- 
ning avoids overloadin:; circuits. 


DOES MORE IN LESS TIME through large 
capacity and time-saving features of 
instant screen change. 


TANT SCREEN CHANGE 


INS 













LAST-LONGER UTILITY: Rugged welded steel 
construction. Extra heavy alloy steel 
shaft, supported by self-aligning, dust- 
proof bearings. 


SPACE-SAVING COMPACTNESS: Completely 
self-contained. Both crusher-feeder and 
hopper can be permanently mounted, per- 
mitting location of mill close to wall or in 
a tight corner. 


VERSATILE: Extra high throat and large 
feed opening assure efficient handling of 
bulky materials as well as small grains. 
SAFER: No exposure to 
moving parts while 
changing screens. 

FREE: New Bulletin 

No. 6 with complete 
description. 





SCHUTTE PULVERIZER C0., INC. 


872 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 








Studies on Vitamin K 


Assay Diets 


By Dr. M. L. Scott, Dr. L. C. Norris 
anid D. T. Hopkins 


Vitamin K has received a consider- 
able amount of attention in our labo- 
ratory over the past two years. 

Dr. T. S. Nelson, working with Dr. 
L. C. Norris, conducted a thorough 
study of the requirements of the chick 
for the various forms of vitamin K, 
and also of factors affecting these re- 
quirements. In the course of these 
studies, it was found that very con- 
sistent results were obtained on the 
vitamin K requirement when a puri- 
fied vitamin K-deficient diet was 
used. 

The requirements of chicks at two 
and four weeks for vitamin K,; and 
menadione sodium bisulfite are pre- 
sented in Table 1. While menadione 
sodium bisulfite appeared to be more 
active when measured on a straight 
weight basis, it was found that vita- 
min K, and menadione sodium bisul- 
fite were equally active when ex- 
pressed on a molar basis. 


Thus, the requirement for vitamin 
K, was found to be approximately .54 
mg. K; per kilogram of diet, while the 
requirement for menadione sodium 
bisulfite was approximately .4 mg. per 
kilogram of diet. However, approxi- 
mately 1.2 micromoles of either form 
were required per kilogram of diet. 


Requirement Increased 

When sulfaquinoxaline was added 
to the basal diet, the vitamin K re- 
quirement was increased to a varying 
extent depending upon the form of 
vitamin K used. The results presented 
in Table 2 show that the vitamin K; 
requirement was increased approxi- 
mately five-fold by addition of sul- 
faquinoxaline. to the diet. The re- 
quirement for menadione sodium bi- 


Cornell University 











EDITOR’S NOTE: The program 
at the last annual meeting of the Ani- 
mal Nutrition Research Council in 
Washington dealt primarily with the 
work of the ANRC’s technical pro- 
jects committee. An introductory re- 
port on the committee’s activities and 
one of the technical papers presented 
at the meeting are reproduced here. 
The paper on vitamin K assay diets 
is one of a number of papers dealing 
with standards and diets for vitamin 
K research. Other ANRC papers un- 
der this and other subject headings 
will be reproduced in subsequent is- 
sues of Feedstuffs. Dr. S. R. Ames of 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester, N.Y., is chairman of the 
technical projects committee. 





sulfite was increased approximately 
700%. 

It was with this background that 
the present experiment was under- 
taken in collaboration with other — 
members of the ANRC. The main pur- “ 
pose of this collaborative study was 
to determine the standard responses 
to vitamin K, and menadione sodium 
bisulfite in chicks receiving a modified 
ANRC broiler ration containing .1% 
of sulfaquinoxaline. The composition 
of this basal ration is presented in 
Table 3. This diet was supplemented 
with graded levels of either vitamin 
K, or menadione sodium bisulfite as 
shown in Tables 4 and 5, respectively. 

Furthermore, in an attempt to de- 
termine whether or not this ration 
would be suitable for biological assay 

(Turn to page 42) 





TABLE 1. Vitamin K Requirement of the Chick 











Require 
J 2g kg — —uM/kg.—— 
Form of vitamin K 2 wks. 4 wks. 2 wks. 4 wks. 
WN © . cnvcvdcocivosccechosecsasens 537+ 75 533 + 100 1.19 1.18 
Menadione sodium bisulfite ............ 415 + 160 it 45 1.26 1.15 
a _ a * es os 


Technical Projects Committee 
And Its Program 


By Dr. Stanley R. Ames 


Distillation Products Industries 


The Animal Nutrition Research 
Council was originally organized with 
the primary aim of investigation and 
standarization of bioassays for vita- 
min A and vitamin D. A great deal 
was accomplished. With the applica- 
tion of modern statistics and nutri- 
tional know-how, standard bioassay 
procedures were devised. These were 
widely used and have become gener- 
ally accepted. 

In more recent years other topics 
have been investigated by the techni- 
cal projects committee. Methods for 
the evaluation of protein quality 
were investigated, recommendations 
were made and a “standard protein” 
adopted. Further study of this prob- 
lem has been undertaken by the 
AOAC. 

A notable accomplishment of the 
technical projects committee was the 
formulation of the ANRC reference 
chick diet by Dr. Leo Friedman and 
Dr. George Briggs. This diet is now 
accepted as the chick reference diet 
in many laboratories. With suitable 
modifications, the ANRC reference 
chick diet can be used for vitamin 





bioassays, thus facilitating further 
progress in this field. 

Is there any need for further in- 
vestigation and standardization of 
bioassay procedures and reference 
standards? 

Let us consider the fat-soluble vita- 
mins. There is no bioassay standard 
for vitamin K. An international stand- 
ard for vitamin E bioassays has been 
adopted but is no longer available in 
the U.S. 

I'm afraid our laboratory may “have 
contributed to this lack of availa- 
bility. We tested the activity of the 
international standard in one small 
chick assay of only four weeks dura- 
tion and used up the entire stock on 
this side of the Atlantic. All 10 one- 
ounce bottles of it! 

The USP vitamin A reference solu- 
tion is widely accepted in the phar- 
maceutical industry. However, its in- 
herent instability when used as a feed 
supplement has limited its use by 
animal and poultry nutritionists. The 
presently, available standards for vi- 
tamins and E are inadequate for 

(Turn to PROGRAM, page 44) 
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. .. like the production and availability of Solu- 
lac! Because it’s produced every week of the year, 
you can formulate your feeds with Solulac and 
be sure of a continuous supply. Make use of the 
high nutritional values of Solulac, its GFF (Grain . 
Fermentation Factors — unidentified growth fac- 
tors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) and 
vitamins. Guaranteed to be free flowing in 50 
and 100-pound bags or bulk carloads. Just write, 
wire or phone. And remember, Grain Processing 
Corporation is also a continuous source of corn 
distillers dried grains. 


; 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, 1LOWA e@ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors) 
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“STONEMO helps avoid feather pulling 


MARSHALL ); 
DURBIN _/ 





meneame oP es This successful poultry producer finds Stonemo Granite Grit helpful three ways: t 
Gihes wile Gee ae Sey 1. With greater values obtained from the feed, broilers get up to weight faster. 


oy 


throughout the United States. 
2. No slowdown of digestion from gizzard impaction of feathers, litter or fiber. 


3. Helps avoid feather pulling and barebacks that cause downgrading. 


You too can benefit from feeding Stonemo for no poultry product does so much 
for so little as Stonemo Granite Grit, Research Proved and Industry Approved. 





STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


» 





1 
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and barebacks, 


says 


Marshall Durbin estate Gener come 


ractices that 
f the proven p ” 
war ph sedonengr dr came 
we feel 


» COLD STORAGE A 
2 Norty 23n 
ES: ra 2.4 


D WHOLESarLr HOU 
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421 - 22.23 


August 19, 1959 


Mr. Chas 


. ®Vidson, President 
Stone Mountain Grit Company, Inc, 
Lithonia, Georgia 


Dear Mr, Davidson: 


8Ssure Ourselves, and 

the fin POSsib ©. We 
e; lps us set ful) Value 
result n Sop~quality Poultry that Can bear 
ag of APprova)_ 


is 
bin T 
We hay 


© also observeg that wy 
Weight fast and 
feathers, 


The us 


th Stonemo, our birds come UP to 
© are not bothereg With Sizzarg impaction from 
litter, or fiber. : 
we fe a. helps US to avoid Such Problems as 
barebacks. r S€rvicemey, Tecommeng One 
1000 birds Per week. 


y Product ion for whi 
d Proven *gement 
™ is one of the Proy 
out, 
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TABLE 2. Effect of Sulfaquinoxaline on Vitamin K Requirement of the Chick 





TABLE 3. Practical Assay Diet for 


TABLE 4. Results with Practical Diet 














—Requirement in presence of sulfa Q— Vitamin K Using Vitamin K, 
Inc. due Ingredient Amount, % Average 
Form of vitamin K ng/kg uM/kg to sulfa 9 . A nt Av. wt., prothrombin 
% Ground yellow corn ........++:- 57.00 of Ki 4wks. Feed/gain time 
—-- ——__—--_ Soybean oil meal, 50% ......... 35.70 aM /kg gm. secs. 
OS Fees 2670 5.92 500 Pn HED. Kcaccgsoeccoceceucdsset 3.00 
Menadione sodium bisulfite ......ccccccececcneeeeees 2683 8.13 700 Dicalclum phosphate ........-..- 2.20 0.5 4i7 1.86 49.3 $2.1 
Li OS a rei as Le. 1.0 402 1.90 474224 
ey RTT erer ee azs 2.0 413 1.95 28.0 + 1.0 
of the vitamin K activity of a prac- | mal, 16 micromoles of menadione | Mengenese sulfate .............. ry m4 on a r+ 
tical broiler ration, a commercial ra- | sodium bisulfite produced a prothrom- ~ argue ES SRR 0.10 16.0 424 1.04 24.0 + 1.1 
tion was extracted for 48 hours with | bin which was no better than that ob- ear eee er, ee ae Normats® 500 1.70 20-24 
95% ethanol. The ethanol extract was | tained with two micromoles of vita- Sulfequinoxaline SP ES ee 0.10 


added to the test diet at levels equi- 
valent to 25 and 50% of the extracted 
ration. Growth, efficiency of feed con- 
version and prothrombin times were 
determined on the chicks at four 
weeks of age. The results of this 
study also are presented in Table 5. 

These results show that, at equi- 
valent molar concentration, vitamin 
K,; was considerably more active than 
menadione sodium bisulfite. In fact, 
whereas 16 micromoles of vitamin K, 
reduced the prothrombin times to nor- 





min K, per kilogram of diet. These 
results are, therefore, in agreement 
with earlier results from our labora- 
tory indicating that vitamin K, is 
more effective in overcoming the anti- 
vitamin K activity of sulfaquinoxaline 
than is menadione sodium bisulfite. 


Divergent Results 


In view of the divergent results ob- 
tained with these two forms of vita- 
min K, it is easily understood that the 
value for the vitamin K activity of 








0.2 mg. riboflavin, 1.5 mg. niacin, 0.8 mg. 
calcium pantothenate, 1.0 gg vitamin Biz, 300 
1.U. vitamin A, 40 1.C.U. vitamin D, 10 1.U. 
vitamin E per 100 gm. of ration. 





the commercial broiler ration depends, 
therefore, upon whether it is ex- 
pressed.in terms of vitamin K; or in 
terms of menadione sodium bisulfite. 
When the value obtained for the com- 
mercial ration is expressed in terms 








What you want 
in a coccidiostat... 


| Trithiadols got! 


» Effective Control- 


of all commercially important species of coccidia. 


» Superior Feed Conversion- 


.. »up to $40 extra profit per 1000 birds in 





impartial comparative tests. 


» Complete Safety- 


for poultry . . . harmless to other warm blooded animals. 





Above are 3 of the 9 major advantages which only 
TRITHIADOL® gives for greater protection and 
larger profits. Get the FACTS . . . write, wire 
collect to STERWIN CHEMICALS INC., 1450 
Broadway, New York 18, N, Y, 








*From numerous studies conducted at Cor- 
nell during past two years. Nelson, T. S., Ph.D. 
thesis. 





of vitamin K,, it appears that the 
commercial broiler ration contained 
between 3.26 and 4.0 micromoles of 
vitamin K, per kilogram. On the other 
hand, if it is expressed in terms of 
menadione sodium bisulfite, one would 
find that the commercial broiler ra- 
tion contained between 56.9 and 63.1 
micromoles of menadione sodium bi- 
sulfite per kilogram of diet. 
Although the practical assay diet 
would be convenient for use by many 
laboratories, it appears that such a 
diet cannot be used without the stress 





TABLE 5. Results with Practical Diet 
Using Menadione Sodium Bisulfite 








(MSB) 
Average 
Amount Av. wt., prothrombin 
of MSB 4 wks. Feed/gain time 
aM/kg gm. secs. 
0.5 36! 1.98 65.2 + 2.3 
1.0 393 2.00 61.i+4.8 
2.0 408 1.95 55.0 + 3.4 
4.0 368 2.12 43.4224 
8.0 439 1.83 42.82 1.3 
16.0 422 1.98 309+ 1.4 
Ethanol extract— 
25% com. 
ration 455 1.88 38.92 1.7 
Ethanol extract— 
25% com. 
ration 457 1.93 35.32 1.8 








TABLE 6. Composition of Purified 
Assay Diet for Vitamin K 





Ingredient Amount 
Glucose (Cerelose) ..........ecceees 58.34 
Drackett C-i Assay protein ......... 26.84 
GONE BPE ceccccccccccccsvccssese 3.00 
Cellulose (Solka-Floc) ...........+0.- 3.00 
GARRET ca piscdderiscccccctcces 0.70 
GOGO ccc cc ccthsencctesscoccecdccte 0.30 
Rinerel aile® ccccccdeccccccvcceccsce 6.58 
Verte MEP ocwesioccosccccccccccce 1.00 
Choline chioride, 70% ...........005. 0.22 
Vitamin Biz, 0.1 mg./gm. ............ 0.02 

100.00 





*Mineral mixture. When included in diet at 
level of 6.58%, supplied following per 100 


gm. of diet: 
Amount 
Ingredient gm./100 gm. 
Dicalcium phosphate, feed grade ... 2.726 
Limestone, feed grade ............. 1.492 
lodized salt, feed grade ........... 0.780 
BED © wedewccccstbeabeecésecdvaged 0.384 
EE: cenvucecegesUebaveckbinvete 0.867 
DL, tens hat ancdens-ainind Ge ane 0.250 
PE vcccccusteckckdsunenesees 0.0333 
MnSO.«°"H:0, feed grade ........... 0.0333 
CuS0.°5H:0 CoC ee eeteeseetesestoses 0.00167 
SEG cnesdvencssavsw deste 0.0132 
CoCh:-$H:0 Cover esesereecseseeoesees 0.00017 
bee dbs 600 cdicccocady 0.00028 





?Vitamin mixture. When included in diet at 
@ level of 1.00%, supplied following per kg of 
diet: 





Ingredient 
PRUE ve eB noccc cvesnedained ctetnetes 
Pata, alt \. Gevtuk icctentesceeuthda 
Wbateine BOGE nS ccsccosccccocdcsore 
SNE ic dna donc nthe endbecnn<es ’ 
Calcium pantothenate ..............- 20.0 
CUSED. «cc quad ccccccccqstecescssecese 50.0 
CREE occ capaccdpubesecesenctioese 250.0 
Vitamin D (3,000 ICU/gm.) :........- 325.0 
Vitamin A (10,000 1U/ib.) .......... 500.0 
d-alipha tocopherol acetate 

(500,000 IU/ib.) 2.2.2... cc eewenee 600.0 
Butylated hydroxytoluene ........... 220.0 
Glucose (Cerelose) ..........0--0es> 8006 3 





Calculated ME = 1474 Cal./ib. 
Calculated % protein = 24.16. 
ME/P = 61.0. 
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. Gey VISITS THE FARR FARMS COMPANY, 
GREELEY, COLORADO 
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“We've fed 70,000 steers and 
heifers on Stilbosol since 1955”’ 


“Our records prove it pays to feed Stilbosol every day to every head we 
can,” reports feedlot manager-nutritionist. Detailed records back his story. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


The famous Farr feedlots can fatten 10,000 cattle 
at one time. The day we visited with Dean Selleck, 
their livestock supervisor and nutritionist, 70% of 
the cattle on hand were market heifers. 


cattle from the time they’re bought until they hit 
the market. 


5 


Before using Stilbosol, the Farr lots averaged 2 


**Stilbosol gives us excellent gains on heifers, too,” 
Dean told us. “In fact, most of our cattle get Stil- 
bosol rations every day they’re here, up to 48 hours 
before slaughter. Since we first experimented with 
Stilbosol in 1955, we’ve fed it to more than 70,000 
head. About half of those were heifers. Our records 
show the extra gains and greater feed efficiency . . 

and Stilbosol has cut our cost of gain 12 to 15%.” 


pounds daily gain on steers fed 120 to 140 days, 
and about 1.85 pounds on heifers. Now, with 
Stilbosol, they boost daily gains up to 2.5 pounds on 
steers, 2.25 pounds on heifers. ““Those figures are 
conservative,” Dean told us. “. . . that includes all 
the shrinks right upto the packing-house scales. 


“With all this evidence in Stilbosol’s favor, it looks 
like a fellow would have to be pretty backward not 


to feed it to all his market cattle all the time,” 
Dean concluded. “You just can’t overlook those 
extra gains and lower costs.” 


When Dean speaks of records, he really means it. 
Three long pages of abstracts are kept on each lot. 
These records include every conceivable fact on the 


Getty SALES TIPS FROM GRASS-ROOT SOURCES 
: FARR FARMS CO., GREELEY, COLORADO 


Dean Selleck keeps page after page of records on E e ) 
each lot. He knows that it pays to feed Stilbosol— as 

“e and his comments make a strong selling story: 
1. Stilbosol cuts cost of gain 12% to 15%. 


2. Stilbosol-fed steers gain up to 1/2 pound more 
per head per day. 

3. Stilbosol-fed heifers gain up to .4 pound more 
per head per day. 

4. When possible, feed Stilbosol every day to every 
head for extra gains and lower costs. 








(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 








Stiibosol is Eli Lilty and Company's trademork for diethy|stilbestrol 
premix which is monvfoctured ond sold under eaciusive license 
granted by lowa Strate College Foundation, inc, under 
its U.S. Patent No. 2751303. 


Makers of HY GROMIX® (5S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) + Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin By2 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 
EL! LILLY AND COMPANY - AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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TABLE 7. Results with Purified Diet 
(Containing No Sulfo 9) 
Average 
prothrombin 
time 


Ay. wt., 
4 wks 


Amount 
of K Feed/gain 


aM /kg gm secs 
0.1 “468 
0.2 460 1.76 
04 444 1.76 
0.8 507 1.71 
1.46 472 1.73 


1.76 





of sulfaquinoxaline, and that, when 
this is done, one cannot obtain a true 
assessment of total vitamin K activity 
of an unknown sample which con- 
tains both vitamin K, and menadione 
or menadione sodium bisulfite. Such a 
diet might be used if the unknown 
sample was known to contain only 
one of: these three forms of vitamin 
K, but this rarely is the case in prac- 
tice 

On the other hand, a purified diet 
can be used successfully for the bio- 
assay of vitamin K activity. The com- 
position of the diet which we have 
used is presented in Table 6. Note 
that this diet does not contain sulfa- 
quinoxaline. The effects of adding 
graded levels of vitamin K, to this 
diet are presented in Table 7. It is 
ipparent from these results that only 





approximately one tenth as much 
vitamin K, is required to produce 
normal prothrombin times in chicks 
receiving this diet as is required 
when vitamin K;, is added to the prac- 
tical diet containing sulfaquinoxaline. 
It has been demonstrated, as indi- 
cated in Table 1, that, micromole for 
micromole, menadione sodium bisulfite 
is approximately equivalent to vita- 
min K, when added to this diet. 


Further Advantage 

A further advantage of using the 
purified diet is the fact that only 
approximately one-tenth as much vit- 
amin K activity is needed in this diet. 
Thus, in order to obtain an assay for 
the vitamin K activity of the un- 
known commercial broiler ration, we 
would have needed ethanol extratt of 
the commercial broiler ration equiva- 
lent to only 2.5 and 5% of the orig- 
inal ration instead of 25 and 50% as 
was needed as supplements to the 
practical ration containing sulfaquin- 
oxaline in order to obtain improve- 
ments in prothrombin times which 
could be compared to the standard 
curve. Furthermore, the standard 
curve has been more consistent and 
more reproducible with the purified 
diet than it has been when a practi- 
cal diet containing sulfaquinoxaline 
was used. 





Menadione sodium bisulfite did not 
appear to reverse, completely, the 
elevated prothrombin times caused by 
sulfaquinoxaline which were reversed 
completely by vitamin K;. This may 
have been due to differences in bio- 
logical activity on a molecular basis 
in the presence of the drug, or to an 
inherent property of menadione so- 
dium bisulfite. 

Note—Menadione Sodium Bisulfite, 
U.S.P. was used in this project. 





PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 38) 





some bioassay procedures or for the 
determination of minimum daily re- 
quirements.. ; 
The technical projects committee 
has undertaken to investigate active- 
ly and present proposals for ANRC 
reference standards for vitamin K, 
vitamin E and vitamin A. We believe 
that an ANRC reference standard 
should possess as many as possible 
of the following properties: 
(1) High purity, 
(2) Easily analyzed by chemi- 
cal procedures, 
(3) Reasonably stable when 
mixed in feeds, 
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(4) Easily obtainable in the 
necessary quantities, 

(5) Known content of biologi- 
cally-active isomers, 
#. 6) High biological availability 


(7) Known relationship to 
present USP and international 
standards. 


Thus, en ideal ANRC reference 


standard can be employed either as — 


an oral supplement or as a dietary 
additive. Furthermore, it can be 
used for inter-laboratory comparisons 
of various products and as a stand- 
ard for reference in various research 
programs. 

This ambitious program was under- 
taken with full knowledge that it 
could not “be completed in 1959. 
Excellent progress has been made. I 
thank my colleagues on the technical 
projects committee, Dr. Douglas 
Frost, Dr. Lloyd Matterson, Dr. 
James Fritz, Dr. Leo Friedman, Dr. 
Francis Bird, and also the many col- 
laborators and cooperating labora- 
tories. 


F. K. Greenwall Heads 


Corn Research Unit 


NEW YORK—Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., has an- 
nounced the election of Frank KF 
Greenwall as president. 

Mr. Greenwall is chairman of the 
board of the National Starch & 
Chemical Corp., New York. He suc- 
ceeds William T. Brady, president of 
Corn Products Co., New York, who 
continues as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the foundation. Mr. 
Brady and A. E. Staley, Jr., chairman 
of the board of A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill, were 
elected vice presidents of the founda- 
tion. 

Members of the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, Inc., include 11 
companies manufacturing products of 
corn by the wet-milling process. 


— 
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Salt Shipments 


TACOMA, WASH.—Shipments of 
salt from Great Salt Lake, Utah, to 
the chemicals industries of the Pacific 
northwest have commenced from new 
ponds of Solar Salt Co. 

For more than a century, salt sales 
from ponds on the lake have been 
totally restricted to the inter-moun- 
tain area because of economic factors 
involving transportation costs. 

On hand for the start of the ship- 
ments were F. C. Shanaman, Tacoma, 
president of Solar Salt Co. and presi- 
dent of the Washington division of 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 

Solar Salt is a jointly controlled 
subsidiary of Pennsalt and Hooker 
Chemical Corp., New York. The two 
parent firms have put about $1 mil- 
lion into plant and pond development 
located near Grantsville. 
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E-Z MECHANICAL 
FEEDING WILL 
MAKE YOU PROFITS 


The Buckeye E-Z Mechanical feeder is the latest model designed 
from actual field experience on thousands of poultry farms. It is 
heavy, rugged and well suited for all types of poultry house 
operations. Three sizes of trough are available—shallow for 
broilers; medium for pullets; and deep for breeder hens and 
turkeys. The rugged motor assembly (below) quickly adjusts to 
speeds of 10, 20, 30, 40 feet per minute. A direct chain drive 
to the feed agitator is synchronized with speed of feed chain. 
Belt tension is adjustable by means of easily reached knob 
Gear reducer is efficient, positive and built for a lifetime of hard 
use. The E-Z Feeder becomes a real money-making partner for 
the poultryman either used alone or in conjunction with other 
laborsaving devices such as pit cleaners, conveyors, slatted floors 
multi-deck roosts, bulk bins and others 





MECHANIZED FARMS 
COMPLETE 


BUCKEYE 


ENGINEERED AND FINANCED 





AUTOMATIC WATERERS 


Buckeye Automatic Waterers are of be valve and drip 





ts ¢ the poultrymar 


types depending 


waterer with heavy-duty, solid 


Designed especially for use in cage laying houses The DW-8 a valve 
the Buckeye Cage Feeder puts low cost mechanization 


within reach of all poultrymen Employing a unique 


. 


et long, 3 hes wide 


A pictured at the bottom is . 
conveyor to move the feed, the Cage Feeder operates 3 inches wide and 2 
up ft 500 feet of : a Ti f structed end which allow 
d and is adaptable 1 brush or rag. The waterer 


g systen lis feeder is suspend : ivalla } nodel. Both waterers are adjustable 
mounts directiy on mm »s of cage layouts Oo ar as an, quickly assembled, and offer 
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EGG HOLDING EQUIPMENT 


Buckeye Egg Room Units assure automatic 


control of temperature, humidity and 


air circu- 


lation, the three most important factors in hold- 


ing egg quality at the highest level. Easily in 
stalled and sturdily built, Buckeye Egg Room 
units can be vital factors in egg profits. In 
addition to these units, Buckeye offers egg room 


doors, hardware, all accessories and 


tion plans. 


j A RERBE 


construc- 


NESTS 


Buckeye metal nests are 


extra heavy gauge steel 


° i seam throughout with doubly 
: : P a — 
rigid perch supports, ade- 


quate 


ventilation, 


and 


knock-out bottoms for easy litter replacement. All parts 
are specially formed or folded to eliminate sharp edges. 


Buckeye nests offer “hen comfort.” 
14 and 15 hole models. 


Available in 


10, 


BROODERS 


To get chicks off to a good, healthy start use Buckeye Coal 
or Gas Brooders. Designed to get the most out of the heat 
produced, these economical Brooders spread warmth evenly 
and thoroughly under the canopy. They are 
sturdily built, trouble-free and easy 
to operate. Available in sizes 
to accommodate from 
350 to 1250 chicks. 

Also ideal for poults. 





WAREHOUSES for your convenience. 
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THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 





Poultry Historical Unit 
Sets Meeting Feb. 13 


KANSAS CITY — The American 
Poultry Historical Society will hold 
its eighth annual meeting here Feb. 
13 at 4 p.m. in the Muehlebach Hotel, 
announced Prof. Loyal F. Payne, 
Manhattan, Kansas, president of the 
society. The meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the Fact Finding 
Conference. 

The portrait of the late Mary E. 
Pennington, one of three persons ac- 
cepted into the society’s Hall of Fame 
in 1960, will be unveiled at the Fact 
Finding Conference session. 

Others to be accepted into the Hall 
of Fame are Prof. James G. Halpin 
and Dr. F. R. Beaudette. 

Officers will be elected at the an- 
nual meeting. 

Membership in the society is open 
to anyone interested in furtherance 
of the objectives of the society. In 
addition to sponsoring the Hall of 
Fame, the society has a program 
dealing with the collection and pres- 
ervation of historical materials and 
records relating to the poultry indus- 
try, according to Dr. J. Holmes Mar- 
tin, secretary. 


Loans Jinteneadl for 
Feed and Grain Firms 


WASHINGTON — Smal! business 
loans were approved for five feed, 
grain and related firms during No- 
vember, according to Philip McCal- 
lum, administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Loans approved follow: Donovan's, 
Inc., Albert Lea, Minn., $100,000, 
manufacturing feed for poultry and 
livestock; Bill Sifford & Sons Feed 
Mill, Puxico, Mo., $10,000, feed mill; 
Jack C. Bess, Puxico, Mo., $16,000, 
grain dealer; Poultrymen’s Service 
Corp., South Toms River, N.J., $45,- 
000, poultry feed and supplies, and 
Mecklenburg Farm Supply Co., Chase 
City, Va., $26,000, feed, seed and hard-~ 
ware. 





_ 
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Nutrena Mills Names 


Formulation Assistant 


MINNEAPOLIS—Lowell W. Gard- 
ner, graduate of Purdue and Indiana 
universities, has been named formu- 
lation assistant in the product and 
services department of Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., here. 

Robert H. Mason, department man- 
ager who announced the appointment, 
said Mr. Gardner will work in nutri- 
tion and feed formulation programs. 

Mr. Gardner holds a bachelor’s de- 
gree in animal husbandry from Pur- 
due and a master’s in business man- 
agement from Indiana. 


in 
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Appointments Made 


MADISON, WIS. — The appoint- 
ment of Robert F. Prier as assistant 
director of laboratories and John J. 
Birdsall as assistant to director of 
laboratories, was announced by Philip 
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H. Derse, director of laboratories, 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 








tion. 

Their responsibilities will involve 
coordination of activities in research, 
consultation and testing for industry 
and government. 





To Use Potato Starch 
Pulp in Cattle Feed 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO—J.P.M. 
Co., Inc., has been established and & 





YOUR rour PLUS ror PROFIT 


high quali way a all important vitamins and minerals 
Xarthopylis 
Unidentified dector(a) ter growth 
MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE You 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 
430 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Alfaifa will boost the value of your feeds with 





for better pigmentation and 
promotion. 





begun construction on a plant here 





to develop potato starch pulp for 





cattle feed. 
George Renaking, manager, ex- 





plains that 90% of the potato starch 
pulp had been dumped into the river 
prior to the cattle feed process de- 
velopment. This former waste product 
will be converted into a high grade 
carbohydrate cattle feed. It will be 
chemically treated to increase its di- 








ALL TYPES OF MILL and ELEVATOR EQUIPMERT 


Engineering Service on Grain Elevators and Feed Mills 
You'll Like Our Quality Service—at Reasonable Prices 


DABNEY - - HOOVER | SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Screens From Us for Speedy 


eee TENN. a West Virginia Ave. 
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TESTS ON CHICKS SHOW THAT 


STRENGTHENS THE BARRIER 
AGAINST INFECTION 


Mucous membranes lining the gastrointestinal 


and respiratory tracts are the primary barriers 
which prevent the entry of infective agents 
into the body proper. Vitamin A is critically 
involved with the defense mechanism of the 
mucous membrane. Adequate vitamin A keeps 
the mucosa healthy, enables the chick to resist 


‘infection. Insufficient vitamin A renders the 


chick liable to infection through both respira- 
tory and intestinal membranes. 


Why are liver stores of vitamin A important? 


Reserves of vitamin A are the essential safety 
factor against stress. Reserves are stored in 
the liver, but only after other tissues are 
adequately supplied. Therefore, when chicks 
show good liver storage, it is a sign that other 
tissues are saturated with vitamin A. 


The most effective vitamin A supplement: 
Nopcay® Type V 

Test after test has shown that preformed 
vitamin A such as Nopcay Type V produces 
very high liver storage. This means that it 


protects the mucous membranes and helps 
combat infections such as chronic respiratory 
disease and coccidiosis. 





Acequvote vitamin A stored in the liver is an indication 
that other tissves are fully supplied. For example... 


Respiratory membranes, where vitamin 
A helps combat colds, nvtritional roup, 
air sac infection (CRD). 


intestinal membranes, where vita- 
min A helps strengthen the borrier 
against coccidiosis, Capillaria worms, 
intestinal enteritis. 











SUPPLEMENT YOUR FEEDS WITH NOPCAY TYPE V BECAUSE IT 
CONSISTENTLY BUILDS UP HIGH LIVER STORAGE LEVELS OF 
VITAMIN A AND THUS ASSURES THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION TO ALL OTHER TISSUES 
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NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, NJ. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. ¢ Richmond, Calif. 


7 
Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 








Swine Producer Tells 
Why He Feels— 





Midwest Farmer Can Compete 
Against Integration, Bigness 


By Bernard Collins 


It strikes me as being very unusual 
) this day and age to ask a farmer 
und swine producer his ideas on the 
uture of swine management systems. 
For the last five years, there have 
been an increasing number of experts, 
r them with an axe to grind, 
elling the farmer what the future of 
vine production was going to be. 

So much of the material that I 


have been exposed to for several 
years has been aimed at telling the 
farmer he can’t compete with special- 
ized, large enterprise units for swine 
production in the future, unless he 





too spends $40,000-100,000 in “‘tool- 


ing up” to meet the competition, that 
I've become thoroughly disgusted. 
It’s got to the stage where I get 
mad now before I pick-up the article 
or hear the speech on how BIGNESS 
is the answer to future swine manage- 
ment systems. I am going to spend 
my time telling you why I think that 
the future of swine production is go- 
ing to rest with the farmer. First 
though, let’s examine the reason be- 
hind this trend towards thinking big. 


Hog Integration “Talk” 


Ever since the broiler industry got 
fully integrated, a lot of the bright 





boys with a dollar sign looming very 
large on their horizon have been busy 
trying to integrate the hog business 
right out of the Midwest. More feed 
sales mean more dollars. Aiding and 
abetting this thought trend have been 
headline hungry farm publications 
who specialize in telling what people 
are going to do, rather than what they 
have done. Headlines make circula- 
tion and circulation means advertising 
dollars. 

Last, but not least, every college 
has a few men who think that if this 
is the popular trend, then the way to 
be popular is to be way out front, 
and some of the ideas they develop are 
just that—way out. Or in the verna- 
cular of my teen-age daughter, “real 
gone.”’ Personal prestige means more 
dollars, salary-wise. 

With this type of propaganda on 
every tongue, is it any wonder that 
even the Midwest farmer is beginning 
to wonder if he is going to lose the 
hog business? Behind all this propa- 
ganda, the dollar sign has been pretty 
evident, but I’m concerned that in 
the hustle for the personal dollar, 
some of the basic economics of farm- 
ing and swine production have been 
overlooked. 

Don’t interpret what I've said as in- 
dicating that I think there is some- 
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Gives Feed Dealers Everywhere 
A FULL MEASURE OF PROFIT 


PILOT BRAND is in demand the year ‘round. There 
are no slack seasons. Best of all, you always make 
a good profit. Here are important reasons why: 


PILOT BRAND is an ideal eggshell material. 
PILOT BRAND helps poultry raisers get top produc- 


calcium carbonate, 


PILOT BRAND costs less per usable pound. 


Powerful nationa! advertising in leading farm and 
poultry publications and on 70 radio stations does 
a good job of pre-selling for you, and assures you 


repeat business. 


Remember, there is no adequate substitute for 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. It’s 
and profit builder. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: In this article 
an Iowa hog farmer expresses some 
pointed views on the future of swine 
production—some of which may con- 
flict with what some researchers and 
swine specialists are saying. The ar- 
ticle was presented by Mr. Collins as 
a talk at the National Swine Indus- 
try Conference at Iowa State Univer- 
sity. The author produces more than 
2,000 pigs a year in five crops on 440 
acres near Clarion, Iowa, and is re- 
garded as one of the state’s outstand- 
ing hog producers. His June and July 
pigs are raised on pasture, his De- 
cember, January and February pigs 
on concrete. Whatever their own 
views may be, many feed men may 
be interested in these remarks by a 
leading producer to others in the 
swine industry. 





thing wrong with the idea men. At 
least, there’s nothing wrong that 
owning their own farm or swine pro- 
duction unit wouldn’t cure in one 
heck of a hurry. The dollars-and- 
cents of farming makes one practical, 
fast. 

It, is this basic dollars-and-cents 
viewpoint that every farmer, every 
swine producer is confronted with, 
that will be the eventual guide as to 
what our future swine production sys- 
tems will be. For this reason, I’m of 
the opinion that the average Midwest 
farmer can,compete till the cows come 
home with integration, and with spe- 
cialized large scale operations. 


Production Costs 

Let’s look at costs of production: 
(1) feed makes up 80% of costs; (2) 
labor cost; (3) equipment—the three 
major costs. 

Basically, the cost of feed is the 
cheapest when it is standing in the 
field, and every time it is moved, the 
cost goes up. I live 5% miles from an 
elevator, and it costs me 2¢ bu. to get 
my grain there. Add 5¢ handling 
charge and 2¢ more for trucking back 
and you have 9¢ bu. to move the corn 
to an elevator and back to the farm. 

Simple economics says the average 
farmer has a 9 or 10¢ bu. advantage 
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in feed costs over the non-farmer or 
feed purchaser to start with. I would 
guess these figures would be consid- 
ered average—and don't kid yourself, 
you are paying these costs one way 
or another. Services don’t come free. 
There are times when that 9¢ bu. 
could be the difference between profit 
and loss. As our total feed grain pro- 
duction increases and grain prices 
drop, this service charge will increase 
percentage-wise, as it will not follow 
grain prices down. This will give the 
farmer an even greater feed cost ad- 
vantage. 

Now—let’s look at this labor angle. 
There are many advocates of the 
large, specialized unit for hog produc- 
tion who will quote you the cost of 
labor as much less because it is spread 
over so many more hogs. On the other 
hand, the farm management staff at 
Iowa State University says that the 
average Iowa farmer is 30% under- 
employed. I can't speak for the other 
Midwest states, but would guess the 
figure to be similar. Now, can you 
think of any cheaper labor than a 
farmer’s unpaid for, unemployed 
time? Just how do you compute the 
labor cost per pig of a farmer's other- 
wise unemployed time? It’s just a 
little difficult, isn’t it? 

Not much field work is done in De- 
cember, January, or February in the 
Midwest, and a lot of pigs can be 
farrowed in those three months. Curi- 
ously enough, it usually works out 
that pigs farrowed in these months 
hit the high market of the year. 

Heaven help me for even mention- 
ing as obsolete an idea as farrowing 
pigs on pasture, but a large volume 
of summer pigs can be handled with- 
out high priced equipment and very 
little labor even during busy summer 
months. If this so-called “average” 
farmer with 30% unemployed time 
doesn’t have the labor cost advantage, 
then the value of 2 and 2 has been 
changed since I was in school. 


Equipment Costs 

Now, there’s another little thing 
that most so-called authorities are 
passing off rather lightly—equipment 
costs. Concrete, sterile farrowing 
houses, followed by growing houses, 
followed by fattening houses plus 
covered feeding floors. Automation for 
feeding, for cleaning, for temperature 
control, for humidity control. That 
automation list gets pretty long, but 
there is one fundamental! need for au- 
tomation in the hog business that no 
one has come up with yet—manage- 
ment automation! And until someone 
does, “bigness” will fall far short of 
being the answer to swine production 
systems. 

Somewhere along the line in school, 
I learned to compute interest. Even 
if I'd forgotten how, my banker as- 
sures me he hasn't. On a $10,000 in- 
vestment interest at 4%-5% is $450- 
500 extra a year. On $40,000, it’s push- 


“If Gooch recommends a feeding pro 
gram they've proved it works. As 2 
dealer, knowing my customers will | 
get results helps me sell feed.” 


Lincoin, Neb. Sealine, Kan. 


Vieksberg, Mizs. Dathart, Tex. | 


Couneli Biwfts, lowe 


| 


ing $2,000 extra a year, and $40,000 
is a poor man’s start on some of the 
units I’ve heard about. 

Let's also be a little realistic about 
that column in our book 
known as upkeep, or equipment re- 
pairs. Automation is wonderful when 
it’s working, but it’s a good sized 
headache and darned expensive when 
it isn’t. Somewhere along the line, 
there’s a point of no return on in- 
vestment and equipment cost. I don’t 
pretend to know where it is, but I 
do know that spending $2 per pig to 
save $1.50 per pig doesn’t pay out in 
the long run. That $2 per pig is 
shooting in the dark. Interest on in- 
vestment and depreciation costs on 
some of these units will run over 
that. 

The average farmer has barns, 
chicken houses or other buildings 
suitable for pig raising with minor 
remodeling. Portable equipment that 
can be used satisfactorily on con- 
crete or in a far corner of the farm 
can make a farmer’s operation quite 
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Serving the Great South 


Prompt Service with Famous Feed 


& Materials from Memphis Stocks 


Fast delivery of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth factors and other feed 
materials from our Memphis stocks is only part of the way we can serve you 
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too busy 
to read all the 
technical reports ? 


Trust Morton to keep up on salt and trace mineral research for 
you. For Morton’s nutritional staff constantly reads and evaluates all the 
reports on new developments in the increasingly important field of ani- 


mal nutrition. 


Besides studying these reports thoroughly, Morton nutritionists work 
with Morton chemists to test and blend trace minerals and salt to make sure 
you get only high-quality ingredients in Morton Mixing Salts. Rigid quality 
controls and production procedures further assure you mixing salts of un- 
varying high quality for maximum results in your feeds. 

With more than 30 years’ experience in selecting and mixing trace min- 
erals and salt for formula feeds, and with the most complete salt research 
laboratory in the world, Morton offers you a trustworthy source of informa- 
tion on any feed problem relating to salt and trace minerals. 

Remember, too, Morton offers you a complete line of tested and proven 


mixing salts—Trace-Mineralized, lodized and Special Mixing Salt—each 
of which is backed by research, experience and service. And you can get 
Morton Mixing Salts anywhere in the country. For more information, ask 


your Morton representative or write: 


NUTRITIONAL 
RESEARCH DEPARTME NT 
110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Iilinole 
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Proponents of bigness are saying 
our quality program depends on 
specialist who is more interested 


juality. I was guilty of making 
tatement once also. One of our 
rest and best known operations in 
Midwest is selling more hogs 
ide No. 3, 4 and 5 than No. 2 
nention No. 1. My friends 

| the circuits tell me there 





are several other big ones that are 
guilty of this, too. No, size of opera- 


nure spreaders, loaders—that can be | tion isn’t an indication of quality of 


product. 
Multiple Farrowing 

Let’s consider multiple farrowing 
for a moment. That's a nice term de- 
vised by packers to keep their labor 
fully employed the year around. And 
it’s good, too—to the extent that it’s 
helping producers go broke gradually 
rather than all at one time. 

I've talked to and heard of a lot 
of producers recently who have tried 
everything up to the once a month 
farrowings and are dropping back to 
no more than four times a year. It’s 
been surprising to them how the 
management requirements multiply 
way out of proportion with the num- 
ber of f 

Dr. Earl Heady from our local 
university has come up with some 
figures on the farm management 
records which indicate that three- 
times-a-year farrowings are the max- 
imum efficient number for Iowa 
farmers. This is a combination of a 





two-litter and a one-litter farrowing 
system which makes maximum use 
of unemployed time, buildings and 
equipment and hits better than av- 
erage markets—and gives the prod- 
ucer the largest return. 

Pasture for hogs has become a 
nasty word of late. It just isn’t the 
thing to do any more—or so we've 
been told. Let’s examine some of 
these buga-boos and shed a little light 
on them. Perhaps pasture isn’t as 
awful a thing as we've been led to 
believe. 

This thing called return per acre 
has had a good going over recently. 
Land is too expensive today, we are 
told, to waste on hog pasture. O.K.— 
your return per acre as hog pasture 
is only $20. The average return per 
acre on corn land is $40. So there’s 
an advantage of $20 per acre for 
continuous corn, and we'll raise our 
pigs in confinement on concrete and 
make money hand over fist, raising 
corn. In fact, on 40 acres formerly 


in hog pasture, we'll gain a grand 
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total of $800 over and above expen- 
ses. 
Somewhere along the line, this pen- 
cil pushing economist forgot that to 
raise hogs in confinement, you've 
got to make a capital investment for 
concrete, growing and _ finishing 
houses, etc. Can you build facilities 
for growing and finishing out as 
many hogs as you can handle on 40 
acres of pasture for less than $10,- 
000? I doubt it, because I’ve farrow- 
ed, grown out and finished 1500 hogs 
on 40 acres of pasture. Also, having 
run quite a bit of concrete and per- 
manent housing, I’m well aware that 
$10,000 doesn’t go very far. 

I'm going to use that $10,000 fig- 
ure though, because if you take 44% 
interest on your investment and then 
be real generous and depreciate it 
on a 25 year base, you end up with 
a cost of $850 as compared with an 
$800 profit for continuous corn. So. 
it appears to me that no matter how 
many holes you can pick in my econ- 
omics, hog pasture isn’t as bad as 
we are led to believe. It might even 
be a money-making proposition. 

Let’s look at labor differences be- 
tween concrete and pasture. I'll fence 


-| and remove fence from pasture for 


a thousand head of pigs faster than 
I can clean up my concrete between 
batches of pigs, and I'm not old 
fashioned in my cleaning methods 
either. 

Labor on pasture! Sure I haul 
feed and water to the field. I'll do 
that just as fast as you'll scrape or 
hose concrete. I'm not talking about 
using the scoop shovel on this grain 
or hauling 100 gal. loads of water. 
Let’s be realistic. We’re talking about 
unloading wagons, large capacity 
feeders, 1,000 gal. tanks and water 
wagons! 

According to the latest thinking 
about manure, it’s cheaper to use 
septic tanks and forget it than utilize 
it where concrete is concerned. My 
pigs on pasture take care of it for 
me. I don’t even have to scrape it 
into the septic tank. 

Whether the authorities like it or 
not, I’m going to give this pasture 
manure just a little credit. Anyway, 
I find I can raise as many bushels 
of corn per acre after hog pasture, 
as I do on second year or continuous 
corn with $15 per acre of plow-down 
fertilizer. 

Pasture hog production isn’t out 
of the question. There’s a place for 
it, and future hog-raising systems 
will include it. 

The more I study the future of 
swine management systems, the more 
sure I become that the grain prod- 
ucing farmer is in a stronger econ- 
omic position than his competition 
to raise the hogs of the future. In 
feed costs, labor costs, equipment 
costs, versatility and self-employed 
management the farmer has the edge. 
It’s true that any livestock opera- 
tion has to complement a farm op- 
eration, not work at odds with it, 
to be profitable, and a swine opera- 
tion can be made to do just that. 

Talk about integration—the farm- 
er is integrated. He raises his own 
feeder pigs, sells them to himself. 
He raises his own feed, supplies his 
own labor and management, and of- 
ten his own credit. Just try and com- 
pete with that type of integration! 

Future Production 


True, this farmer-swine producer 
of the future is going to change 















some. He’s going to use better breed- 
ing stock. He’s going to use the new 
ideas that fit his needs. Sure, he'll 
use concrete, but he won't be indebt- 
ed to it for the rest of his life. He'll 
also use pasture. He’ll have as many 
different systems as meet his parti- 
cular needs, economic conditions and 
personal desires. He'll sell a quality 
product when it is a quality product 
and not a quantity product. Maybe 
he'll become specialized, or perhaps 
he'll be diversified, but if he is di- 
versified, it will be specialized diver- 
sification. 

In short, he will accept sound new 
technology in swine production as he 
does in all his farming operations. 
Sure, he'll get bigger as will his 
farming operations, but only as his 
management ability warrants it. 

I have a lot of confidence in the 
farmer of the future. Vocational ag- 
riculture schooling, college training 
and basic good common sense will 
make the future of farming and 
swine production a profession to be 


proud of. 


—_ 
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Massachusetts Forage 


Testing Program Set 


AMHERST, MASS.—A new pro- 
gram designed to aid dairymen in 
determining the feed value of forage 
has recently been inaugurated as a 
part of the Winter Dairy Feed Pro- 
gram, according to Dr. Stanley N. 
Gaunt, professor of dairy and animal 
science at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The program, sponsored by the ex- 
tension service dairy committee, will 
enable participating dairymen to ad- 
just their feeding program according 
to the quality of roughage and to 
herd needs more satisfactorily. 

A new technique utilizing an arti- 
ficial rumen has been introduced in 
the testing program. A sample of 
rumen juice, which contains the im- 
portant forage digestion micro-organ- 
isms, is taken from a fistulated experi- 
mental cow and added to the various 
forage samples. These forage samples 
can be compared as to their digesti- 
bility, which gives a rough index of 
feed value. The results of the tests 
are mailed to the dairyman with sug- 
gestions on feed adjustments. 

Each sample to be analyzed must 
be accompanied by an information 
sheet listing time of cutting, kind of 
hay or silage and any weather dam- 
age. Information blanks can be se- 
cured from county extension agents. 
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Feed Microscopists 


Set ’60 Meeting Date 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Mid-June has been selected as the 
annual meeting time for the Ameri- 
can Association of Feed Microscop- 
ists, according to announcement by 
E. E. Brown, program committee 
chairman. 

The annual meeting will be held 
June 13-15 at the Hilton Hotel in 
San Antonio, Texas. Previous years’ 
meetings were several months earlier 
each year, but the 1960 sessions are 
scheduled at a time which will be in 
less conflict with numerous other 
scientific meetings that are also of 
interest to the AAFM membership. 

Details of the sessions will be an- 
nounced early in 1960. The program 
is being planned under the direction 
of the AAFM president, Lewis Bare- 
field, Arkansas State Plant Board, 
Little Rock, and the program chair- 
man, E. E._Brown of Texas Experi- 
ment Station, College Station. 
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FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 
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This EXCLUSIVE Daffin GRO-As-you-PAY Finance Plan 
is designed for one purpose—to make you more money 
right from the start with low initial payments. The bal- 
ance of your payments are then tailored to match the 
growth of your Feedmobile business. That's it! GRo-as- 
you-Pay! The Plan makes it easier for you to join the 
hundreds of Daffin Owners netting 15% or more profit 
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CAR UNLOADER—This shows the coal car unloader rigged up to unload 
hopper cars of bulk feed. Truck is positioned in pit below (once used as coal 
storage bin). Unloader is shown in storage position on track extending out 


over pit. 
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Coal Car Unloader 
Fixed to Unload Feed 


ROCKVILLE, CONN.—A coal car 
unloader has been equipped to facili- 
tate unloading hopper cars filled with 
feed here by Werner E. Kupper- 
schmid, manager, Ellington-Vernon 
Farmers Exchange, and John 
Schwarz, fuel dealer, both of Rock- 
ville. The exchange is an indepen- 
dent branch of the- Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange. ° 

The firm took advantage of the 
fact that there was an old coal shed 
complete with roof and cement bin 
located on a side hill so the hopper 
car was higher than the truck body. 
The problem was how to get it from 
the car into the farmer’s truck with- 
out wasting time or feed. A plywood 
chute proved too awkward and waste- 
ful. A 6-in. worm gear proved too 
slow. 

It was decided to use an old 1-ton-a- 
minute coal unloader equipped with 
a rubber composition belt and an ex- 
tension at each end. Mr. Schwarz 
says the unloader is rolled out onto 
the platform beside the hopper car 
and the conveyor extension is slid 
under the hopper. An electric motor 
works the conveyor. With the bulk 
truck positioned in the pit below the 
unloader, the feed flows directly from 
the hopper car to the truck. 

Pellets flow out at nearly a ton a 
minute; mash takes a little longer, 
since it has to be poked down in the 
car. An aluminum rod is used for this 
purpose. 

The hopper car track is on a slight 
downgrade so the car can be moved 
by hand to empty all hoppers. Each 
grower pays $5 per car for use of un- 
loading equipment. 


Millers, Feed Dealers 
Plan N.Y. Convention 


BUFFALO—The “Grain Bank” will 
receive discussion at the mid-winter 
convention of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. March 9, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. The 
convention will be held at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel here. 

Other program plans for the. con- 
vention include a talk by H. Munze- 
sheimer, MMC Sales Corp., Buffalo, 
on his travels in Europe; a group 
discussion on “Grain Storage as 
Handled in the Western New York 
Area,” and a talk on salesmanship 
and merchandising. 
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For every size of feed mill, Wenger manufactures today’s most efficient feed processing 
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PIGS FOR ITALY—The Peter Hand 
Foundation in Chicago has sent three 
spotted Poland China and three Ches- 
ter White pigs to Italy’s National 
Association for the Production ef Ani- 
mal Feed. The Italy group requested 
purebred swine stock to improve the 
Italian pork breed. Shown here get- 
ting ready to load the swine on an air 
freight flight to Italy are Dr. R. A. 
Rasmussen, vice president in charge 
of livestock research at the Peter 
Hand Foundation, and Carol Carraro, 
an airline hostess. 





Ex-feed Man Makes 
Built-to-Order Bins 


ROCKVILLE, CONN.—An ex-feed 
man, Henry Abuza, is supplying 
northeastern feed companies with 
built-to-order bulk bins delivered to 
the customer’s farm. 

The feed company sends in the re- 
quirements and Mr. Abuza’s Connecti- 
cut Bulk Feed Service builds the bin 
to specifications, usually delivering 
within a week. 

On local orders, he usually delivers 
a precut bin, but beyond a certain 
distance, he ships them, together 
with instructions. 

Mr: Abuza is paid by the feed com- 
pany, which collects from the farmer 
on a bag basis. His bulk bin service 
now is reported to be building more 
than 1,000 bulk bins annually. 


— 
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Record Soy Processing 


MASON CITY, IOWA—A record 
amount of soybeans was processed at 
the North Iowa Co-Operative Pro- 
cessing Assn. plant here the past 
year, but net earnings for the year 
were down about $70,000, it was re- 
ported at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting by Glenn Pogeler, general 
manager. 

Lower processing margin was given 
as the main reason for the decrease, 
involving increased cost of beans to 
the plant and lower selling price for 
soybean oil. 

Total earnings for the year were 
listed at $268,704.68 as compared with 
a record $339,943.32 earned in 1958. 
In contrast, 2,820,848 bu. of beans 
were processed this year, an increase 
of 200,000 bu. 
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Tired of too many service 
calls because of “fair- 
weather” coccidiostat 
failures? NiCars, virtu- 
ally coccidiocidal in 
its wide range of 
activity, will give 
you maximum protec- 
tion against coxy in all 
kinds of weather...all year 
round. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


NiCarb 


@TRADEMARKS OF MERCK &CO., INC. 


@urnck # c0., INC. Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 
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LEARN 
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PROFITS! 





MOST PRACTICAL DESIGN 
B&L Mobiles have been designed to provide 
maximum efficiency in a powerful “tool” for 
merchandising concentrates and complete 


mixed feeds 





ONE-MAN OPERATION 
Ease of handling plus an enclosed feed trans- 
port compartment eliminates need for a help- 
er, even at a very profitable rate of produc- 


tion. 





EXCLUSIVE 
MIX-A-METER 
This calibrated indi- 
cator measures feed 
ingredients and 
shows operator and 
customer that feed is 
being correctly form- 

ulated. 


Send for details today! 


BALED HAY 


The baled feed table 
handles whole bales 
(square or round) at 
rates of up to 200 
per hour. 









*Optional equipment includes corn 
sheller and air unioader 
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Current Research Projects Discussed 
During Missouri Sheep Day Sessions 


COLUMBIA, MO.—A progress re- 
port on some of the current research 
with sheep at the Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station was issued 
during a Sheep Day program at the 
university. 

A variety of tests, including those 
on worming, pelleting, adding salt to 
lamb fattening rations, comparing 
hormones and comparing soybean oil 
meal with alfalfa plus shelled corn, 
were reported upon. 

An organic phosphate called Rue- 
lene was more effective than pheno- 
thiazine for worming lambs in one 
test. The chemical is experimental 
and has not been approved for general 
use. 

Discussing the worming test re- 
sults was Dr, C. V. Ross, in charge 
of sheep research at the university. 

Both lambs on pasture and lambs 
in dry lot were used in the tests com- 
paring Ruelene with phenothiazine. 
Lambs in dry lot treated with Rue- 
lene made somewhat better average 
daily gains—.5 Ib. compared to .41 
lb. They also graded slightly better 
at the end of the test. These lambs 
also appeared much thriftier during 
the first two weeks of the six-week 
test. 

Better Results 

Ruelene also gave better results 
than phenothiazine with lambs on 
pasture. The organic phosphate did a 
better job of reducing worm egg 
counts. Average daily gain of lambs 
treated this way was 45% greater 
than _ phenothiazine-treated lambs. 
Lambs getting Ruelene also graded 
slightly higher at the end of the ex- 
periment. 

In another test, lambs on pasture 
received a phenothiazine-salt mixture 
to which dicalcium phosphate had 
been added. The addition of the di- 
calcium phosphate gave slightly better 
gains and slightly higher live grades. 
Homer Sewell, extension livestock 
specialist reporting the research, said 
Wisconsin trials also indicated some 
benefit from adding dicalcium phos- 
phate to a phenothiazine-salt mixture. 

Reporting on other university re- 
search, Melvin Karr, a graduate stu- 
dent, said lambs preferred pelleted 
rations over ground rations in a creep 
feeding test. Lambs ate 28% more 
of a corn-soybean meal-bran ration 
when it was pelleted. The ration the 
lambs seemed to prefer most in this 
test was made up of 60% corn, 30% 
soybean oil meal and 10% bran. 

Lambs ate all of the corn-soybean 
meal-bran mixtures more readily than 
straight ground corn. 

In another creep feeding experi- 
ment with suckling lambs, Mr. Karr 





reported lambs seemed to like a ra- 
tion better when a sweetener had 
been added. Best-liked ration was 
made up of 55% ground shelled corn, 
30% soybean oil meal, 10% wheat 
bran and 5% cane molasses. 

In another part of these tests, 
lambs were fed two different levels 
of Aureomycin in their feed. Little 
difference was found.in rate or ef- 
ficiency of gain. Control lambs getting 
no Aureomycin gained an average of 
48 lb. per day compared to .51 Ib. 
per day for lambs getting 30 mlg. of 
Aureomycin per pound of feed. 

Mr. Karr said the results supported 
previous work which showed little 
advantage from using Aureomycin 
when lambs were thrifty. 

Purpose of one test was to deter- 
mine the value, if any, of adding 1% 
of salt to lamb-fattening rations. Re- 
sults showed no value from adding 
the salt. In fact, lambs not getting 
the salt required 4% less feed per 
100 Ib. of gain and shrank one-fourth 
less from feedlot to market. 


Stilbestrol Better 

In a hormone test comparing Stil- 
bestrol and Hexestrol implants for 
fattening lambs, the Stilbestrol gave 
slightly better daily gains. 

Lambs on the Hexestrol treatment 
required a little less feed per pound 
of gain. These carcasses from Hexes- 
trol-implanted lambs had better fin- 
ish, white color, were firmer and 
were not as mature. 

A large-scale experiment using 208 
lambs on various rations was report- 
ed by John Rea, graduate student. 
Lambs on a high-energy ration gained 
faster and more efficiently than simi- 
lar lambs on a low-energy ration. And 
lambs getting a 14% protein ration 
gained faster and yielded a higher 
carcass percentage than those fed an 
11% protein ration. 

The combination of high energy 
and 14% protein gave the best re- 
sults of any of the rations. 

Lambs getting hormone implants 
showed no side effects. Adding en- 
zymes to the rations made no effect 
on results. 

Dr. Ross reported a test which 
compared soybean oil meal with al- 
falfa, plus shelled corn as a protein 
supplement for wintering ewes on 
corn silage. Ewes on either of the 
supplements produced strong healthy 
lambs. And there was little difference 
in final weaning weights of lambs. 

Ewes fed soybean meal made slight- 
ly better gains during pregnancy and 
produced heavier single lambs than 
lambs getting alfalfa-corn. There was 
little difference in birthweight of 
twins. 










































HONORED—John K. Westberg (center), sales manager, feed ingredient de- 
partment, International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, IlL, receives cer- 
tificate of honorary membership in the Lariat Club (honorary animal science 
club) at the recent annual Washington State University Student-Stockman. 
Banquet. Doug Bennett, Washington State animal science student, makes 
the presentation, while Mrs. Westberg looks on. Mr. Westberg is one of four 
men honored at the banquet “in recognition of their service, directly or in- 
directly to agriculture, rural life or the livestock industry.” His picture has 
been hung in the Animal Science Hall of Fame on the campus. The banquet 
was part of a short course program for stockmen. International distributed 
special notebooks among 234 short course enrollees and 85 guest professors. 
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Get longer life 
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BOSS of the ROSS line! ... 
crimps & flokes all grains. 
Corrugations available for 
any grain on five roll sizes, 
15x30 to 18x36. Compact, 
even with jet steamer, 
simple design, no godgets; 
all steel; roller bearings 
throughout. 


Only Ross Roller Mills 


give you 


TURN-TUFF ROLLS 
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] Ross Machine & Mill Supply, inc. 

|] 12 WE. 28th St., Okla. City, Okla. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send FREE copy of your 
complete catalog on Ross Roller 

; Mills, Turn-Tufl Rolls, Steamers & Coolers. FS 
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| Firm 

| Address 
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MACHINE & Mill 


Safety features & roll pro- 
tection built-in. Fully en- 
closed double chain difter- 
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FEED CONTROL 


(Continued from page 36) 





during this period? The dealers 
should make certain such products 
are available at all times in their 
warehouses so that when feeders 
need them they can be readily sup- 
plied. The cranberry episode arose 
because a few growers failed to ob- 
serve directions. Every possible pre- 
caution should be taken to make cer- 
tain feeders are completely aware of 
these directions and every possible 
means taken to avoid any slip in such 


use. 

Feed Officials—Feed officials have 
the responsibility of seeing to it that 
no feed is registered or offered for 
sale without proper labeling. It can 
be said to the credit of the Food and 
Drug Administration and feed offi- 
cials generally that one of the rea- 
sons why the feed industry appears 
in an excellent position in this re- 
gard is because of the fine coopera- 
tion between the manufacturer and 
the feed officials in bringing this 
about. 

It is suggested a feed official should 
not accept a registration of a feed 
containing a drug unless the manu- 
facturer of such feed can show he has 
a complete line of feeds including a 
non-medicated feed to use during the 
period immediately before market- 
ing if one is called for or has made 
other provisions for supplying such 
feeds. 

Likewise, should not inspectors in 
the field inquire of each dealer what 
provisions he has of supplying feed- 
ers using medicated feed with simi- 
lar non-medicated products for use 
during the drug free feeding period? 
This might conceivably be carried to 
the point of issuing a stop sale notice 
for medicated feeds in a feed dealer’s 
warehouse where the feed dealer did 
not appear to be sufficiently aware 
of this problem and have adequate 
provisions for meeting it. 

We in the feed business have our 
house well in order. Continued vigi- 
lance will keep it that way. 


Drugs in Custom 
Mix Feeds 


A question has been raised as to the 
use of “New Drugs” in a custom mix 
or a mixture made especially accord- 
ing to the formula of the purchaser. 
Sale of “New Drugs” is limited to 
users who have received an effective 
new drug application (NDA). Effec- 
tive new drug applications are given 
for specified uses and these do not 
include a custom mix. The answer, 
therefore, is “no.” 

The same is true with combinations 
of drugs that have not been cleared 
with FDA. Any feed mixer who 
makes a customer formula feed using 
such drugs in combinations not ap- 
proved and such drugs come from 
other states—that is, shipped in in- 
terstate commerce—is clearly in vio- 
lation of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Law. 


YEAST CULTURES 
For 30 Years a Proven Source 
of Unidentified Growth Factors, 
Digestive Enzymes and B Vita- 
mins. Better Assimilation—Bet- 
ter Feeds. Write 

WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 

Chillicothe, Illinois 
a 
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East Coast Ledbrest 
Distributor Selected 


SPRINGDALE, ARK.—Cliff Peck 
and his wife have been named east 
coast and overseas distributors for 
Brown's Ledbrest 
Cornish Cross 
Breeder Cockerels, 
according to an 
announcement by 
Gail E. Brown, 
vice president of 
Jeff D. Brown & 

Mr. Peck, whose 
hatchery is in Ni- 
antic, Conn., has 
been in the poultry 
business all his 
life. He first worked as a boy in the 
egg laying test group of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Later, he was 
employed by two breeding farms in 
New England. In 1945, he went into 
the hatchery business for himself. 


Cliff Peck 
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BRAND 


Rigid laboratory control is not 


just a hobby! Noris it a luxury. 


It is an absolute necessity for ‘the feed 


manufacturer who wants to be certain that his feeds 
contain what his nutritionist says they should contain. 


Lime Crest trace-mineral pre-mixes are made under 


rigid laboratory control. You can use them with full 


assurance that they will always put into your feeds 
what they are supposed to put there. You are pro- 


tected by our laboratory control . . . and our research. 


LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Mede by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 
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Check on What Others 


. 
Are Doing 
The winter night was cold, and Joe 
was mighty glad he had an automatic | 


furnace in his home, so that he could 


keep the house warm all through the | 


As Mary, Joe and the twins 
ite the evening meal in the roomy, 
olorful kitchen, they could hear the 
wird howling around the corners of 
the house 

“Man said, “one thing we 
can sure count on here in this area 
is one or two or more big blizzards 
ind cold spells each winter.” 

Mary smiled an acknowledgment 
and passed the roast beef to Joe. He 
took another piece. So did the twins. 
All the family were hearty eaters 
which pleased Mary 

“Joe,” Mary said when Joe was 

king the blueberry pie, “if you 
elp me with the dishes, I'd like to 
1 business conference with you.” 

Joe looked up hurriedly. “What 
dea have you got this time, woman?” 
he asked. He knew from past ex- 
perience that when Mary mentioned 
business, it was usually an idea he 
could get free—free, that is, until 
she spotted a hat, or suit or coat or 
dress she liked. When that happened 
paid through the nose, but he 
figured he came out ahead in the long 
run 

“Dishes?” she parried. 

“How about these big healthy 
twins doin’ the dishes for a change?” 
Joe asked. “Then we can get right 
down to discussing that business idea 
of yours, Mary.” 

“Ow!” howled Jimmie, “I’ve got 
stacks of homework to do. I'll be up 
till midnight studying the way it is.” 

“Me, too,” wailed Joe, Jr. “That 
history teacher must have it in for 
us. Twenty-seven pages of American 
history. And read a lot of David Cop- 
perfield. Yow!” 


Jo 


Joe 





Joe sighed and a look of defeat 
crept over his face. “Okay,” he said. 
“T'll help Mother. You boys go up and 
study. But don’t let me hear that 
radio goin’ for any western programs, 
or I'll come up there and tear off the 
roof. I mean it.” 

Both boys bit their lips and start- 
ed for the stairs, as though the end 
of the world had come. Why, won- 
dered both, was their father so smart 
in smelling out secondary motives. 

After the dishes were finished and 
Joe had wiped about 40 of them and 
six big pans, plus a couple of frying 
pans, he said, “Well, I did my part. 
Where’s the business idea?” 

Mary Makes Book 

“Be with you in a minute,” Mary 
said. She disappeared into the down- 
stairs spare bedroom and came out 
carrying a large scrap book whose 
cardboard pages were strung together 
by thick black string. 

“What in the world is this?” Joe 
asked. “A family album?” 

“No, nothing like that,” Mary 
smiled. 

She sat down on the sofa beside 
Joe and opened the book. “I took all 
your old trade magazines that you 
brought home to read and clipped 
out articles I thought you'd like to 
save. Then I pasted them into this 
book under certain divisions. Like 
what I did?” 

Joe whistled and began thumbing 
through the pages. He found one 
section devoted to articles on serv- 
ice to farmers. Another covered mill 
improvement articles. Collections 
were covered in a separate section 
and so was the matter of sales train- 
ing. Selling in the field articles were 
numerous, covering many phases of 
route work. Joe especially liked a 
number of sample collection letters, 
some of which he realized quickly 
he could use as they were or adapt 
to his use. 











“Mary,” he said with respect, “this 
is what I have wanted to do for a 
long time, but I just never got around 
to it. Why this is a book my men 
and I can use for study—every one 
of us.” 

His wife beamed. “That’s what I 
figured, Joe. There are articles here 
that Windy Kramer, the routeman, 
can use for a guide. And some sales 
training articles for you. You are al- 
ways looking for new training meet- 
ing subjects you say. There are even 
some articles on mobile milling for 
Moeller and Frenchy Le Fave.” 


Can Use at Meeting 


“I can make use of this book next 
week at the monthly sales training 
meeting,” Joe said. “I see a couple 
of articles there that I can quote 
from. Mary, where did you get the 
idea?” 

His wife smiled and patted his 
hand. “Well, it’s the beginning of the 
new year,” she said, “and that means 
clean-out time. I started to throw 
out magazines that had accumulated. 
The stack of trade and business mag- 
azines in the bedroom was 3 ft. high. 
I knew you had looked through them, 
but I hated to throw them away.” 

“That's it,” Joe said. “I read those 
magazines; remember some of the 
things I read, and forgot some, too. 
I always mean to save the best arti- 
cles for reference, but I get busy and 
never get around to clipping them.” 

“Exactly what I thought,” said 
Mary, “and so I got out my scissors 
and went to work. I had to pay $5.50 
for the right kind of scrap book, but 
I wanted the exact type so we could 
add pages if need be, Joe.” 

The feed dealer smiled. “I sure 
will add some. Mary, how about if 
I write on the margins of the maga- 
zines each week or month which ones 
I want saved and into what mill or 
store division they are to be placed? 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
10 ft 
225 cu. ft 


Length 


Capacity 

Load 

Width of Spread 

Rate of Spread 7S ibs 
and up per acre 
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24 ft 
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SIMONSEN ALSO MAKES A FULL LINE OF, 
BULK FEED BODIES, COMBINATION BULK 
FEED AND SACK BODIES, AND UNLOADERS TO 
FIT YOUR PRESENT TRUCK BODY 





» SPREAD IS CHECKED THE FULL 
WIDTH BY ACTUAL WEIGHT 





GIVE YOUR FERTILIZER CUSTOMERS WHAT 


... A GUARANTEED EVEN, ACCURATE SPREAD — FULL WIDTH, NO SKIPS 


MODEL 


‘R710 


BULK FERTILIZER 
L. SPREADER 






WANT 


The Simonsen spreader is not an adaptation of a 
lime spreader. It is designed to spread high analy- 
sis fertilizers accurately and evenly, down to 75 
Ibs. per acre. Superb performance results in posi- 
tive customer satisfaction, and unequalled main- 
tenance-free operation. Leasing plans available. 


GET THE TROUBLE-FREE 

FEATURES YOU WANT 

@ Non-Corroding stainless steel at all critical points — 
apron, metering gate and guides, take-up bolts, 
drive chains. 

@ All-weather wheel drive assembly. 

@ Hydraulic fan drive. 

@ Outside compartment door hinges. 

@ Simple adjustment for spreading rate. 

@ Rubber shock absorbers on hoods. 

WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the R710, plus a full 
line of other Simonsen bulk fertilizer bodies and 
the new Simonsen Feedilizer (a dual-purpose bulk 
feed and bulk fertilizer body). 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Derr. FS 


QuimeBy,. lowa 


PHONE 72 








Would that help? Would you then 
clip them and paste them in?” 

“I'd be happy to,” said Mary. “Why 
shouldn’t we make use of these 
splendid articles which can show us 
how others operate their business for 
profit, etc.? Then we can add their 
ideas to our own and make more 
profit.” 

“Well said, for an alert vice presi- 
dent,” Joe chuckled. “Come closer, 
while I give you a kiss for your idea.” 

Mary stiffened. “A kiss! Oh, Joe, 
I want more than that. There’s a 
sale next week at the Leader.” 

“I was afraid of that,” Joe grum- 
bled, “but—” 

Mary smiled. “I'll take the kiss, too, 
dear,” she said sweetly. ‘Women are 
always looking for bargains, don’t 
you know?” 


Movie on Liquid 
Feeding Available 


NEW YORK — Liquid feeding is 
presented in a new 20-minute, 16 mm., 
full-color, sound movie produced by 
Feed Service Corp., Crete, Neb., and 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., New 
York City. 

In the film, viewers are given a 
cross-country roundup of the liquid 
feeding program for ruminant ani- 
mals. Results being obtained by 
farmers and feeders with new 
“Morea” liquid supplement are shown 
and described. 

Beef feedlot operators, sheep pro- 
ducers, dairymen and other farmers 
are interviewed to give a picture of 
liquid feeding in all areas. College 
tests with this liquid feed also are 
reported. 

Philip C. Anderson, originator of 
Morea liquid feed and president of 
Feed Service Corp., explains how 
ethanol (ethyl alcohol) in the sup- 
plement “acts as a hydrogen donor 
to speed up rumen fermentation.” He 
tells how the liquid feed enables ru- 
minant animals to “make more effi- 
cient use of grains and roughages to 
produce higher-quality meat and 
more milk through fast, low-cost 
gains.” 

The new film may be obtained from 
Feed Service Corp., Crete, Neb., or 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 99 
Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Re- 
quests should include a preferred and 
an alternate date for the film’s use. 








Sales Appointment 

DECATUR, ALA.—L. A. Pockman 
Manufacturing Co. has announced the 
appointment of T. H. McClung to its 
sales organization. His territory will 
be Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Mr. McClung is a graduate of Pur- 
due University with a degree in agri- 
cultural education. He has experience 
in the farm field as an equipment 
salesman and in planning of commer- 
cial farm operations. 

Prior to joining the Pockman sales 
organization, Mr. McClung was sales 
representative for the Ranger Equip- 
ment Co. Before that, he was with 
Ralston Purina Co., promoting the 
caged layer program. 





JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


3270 Southside 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

















For information or a quotation 
on Myvamix Vitamin E Fed 
Supplement, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago * Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and 
Toronto ¢ Or, contact the dis- 
tributor nearest you. 
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Vitamin E is considered by 
many authorities to be an cs- 
sential part of a nutritionally 
complete diet for chickens, tur- 
keys, dogs, and other animals. 
We will be happy to send litcra- 
ture references on request. 





The “‘d” means the vitamin E 
in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- 
plement is the same stercoisomer 
that appears in nature. 1 milli- 
gram of d-alpha-tocophery] ace- 
tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- 


The vitamin E in Mysaméx is on 
a dry, non-dusting soy grits 
base. We use grits instead of 
meal because they have less 
fiber, less moisture, more pro- 
tein, more uniform particle size, 
and are dusted to remove hulls 
and powder. All this means a 
higher quality product, onc 
that's as casy to handle as any- 








national Units of Vitamin E. 
ching in your mill. 





MADE IN ROCHESTER, WY. U.S.A BY 
MW PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES + Division oF eastmaw KODAK CO 


















With Myvamix, you know ex- 
actly how much vitamin E is 
in your feed. There's a sure 
20,000 International Units of 
Vitamin E per pound. The cost 
is only a few dimes per ton 


of feed. 


vitamin E in Mynemix is really 
stable. Tests show no loss of 
potency even after storage in 
finished feeds for six months at 
100 F. The full potency you put 
in the feed is there when the 
feed is fed. 





There are at least seven tocoph- 
erols which have some vita- 
min E activity. The most effec- 
tive biologically is “‘alpha.” 
That's what is in Myvamix V3- 
tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 
10 to 15% of the tocopherols in 
corn is “‘alpha’’—the rest is 
“‘gamma,”” one of the least 
effective of all.) 
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Feed Man-Veterinarian Cooperation 


“Veterinarians and feed dealers can cooperate if they will 
realize what function each fills in the poultry and livestock 
industry. There is no need for us to be at each other's throats." 


[wo men are at the top of the 
ervice list of almost every farmer 
who raises livestock or poultry. 

One of these is his feed supplier. 
ther is a local veterinarian. 
ese men have more contacts 
vith the average farmer perhaps 

in almost any other business or 

sional man in the community. 

s called upon by the farmer to 
him in the ever-present problem 
irming for highest profit. Each is 

ked, too, to help in the battle 

1inst poultry and livestock diseases. 
Each also is asked about poultry and 
livestock nutrition. 

How friendly are these two men 
who are such valuable helpers to 
Do they cooperate? Do they com- 
ete for business? Are their interests 

mflict? Is there a sound basis 
mutual cooperation? 

I asked these and other questions 


f feed dealers and manufacturers on 
in extensive trip through Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 


Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia and Kentucky. I 
ed some very interesting an- 
Here are some of the findings: 

In many sections of the country, 
dealers and veterinarians are 
‘ooperating so that together they can 
do a better job of handling disease 
and nutrition problems. In other sec- 





By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


tions, there is friction between deal- 
ers and vets who regard one an- 
other as bitter competitors and, in 
some cases, these competitors will 
not speak to each other. 

Younger veterinarians are more 
likely to cooperate with feed dealers 
than older vets. This probably is due 
to the early experiences of some of 
the older vets who think that the 
entire poultry and livestock disease 
problem field, and the sale of reme- 
dies is their special province. The 
mere fact that the feed dealer stocks 
remedies is a sore spot with some 
older vets who have many of these 
products on their own shelves. 

Some vets feel that feed dealers 
who enlarge current remedy stocks 
are infringing upon vets’ functions. 
Some feed dealers feel that vets who 
sell mineral feeds, etc., are encroach- 
ing upon the dealer’s territory. Whom 
should the farmer call when disease 
strikes his herds or flocks? You will 
get an amazing variety of answers to 
this question from many dealers. 

Dexter Obenhaus, owner of the 
Community Feed Mill, Princeton, IL, 
and a former president of the Illinois 
Feed Assn., has been working for 
many years to establish better rela- 
tions between feed men and vets. 
When president of the Illinois asso- 
ciation several years ago, he was in- 
strumental in arranging a number of 





panel discussions between key dealers 
and vets to air their problems and to 
try to establish a basis for better 
cooperation. 

Recently, Mr. Obenhaus appeared 
on a panel program of this sort 
staged by another Illinois dealer and 
gave his views on dealer-veterinarian 


relations. 
Vet Diagnoses 

“It is the business of the veteri- 
narian to diagnose poultry and live- 
stock diseases,” points out Mr. Oben- 
haus. “He is qualified to do this. On 
the other hand, it is the reputable 
feed dealer’s job to handle nutritional 
problems for poultry and livestock. 
The feed dealer who tries to diagnose 
poultry and livestock diseases is 
stepping out of his field. Likewise the 
veterinarian who tries to prescribe 
nutritionally for livestock and poul- 
try is stepping into a field in which 
he is not an expert. 

“If each man would stay in his own 
field, the farmer would get better 
service, and there would also be less 
friction between dealer and vet. There 
certainly is need for qualified vets 
and feed dealers in every area where 
livestock and poultry are raised. 
Name calling won’t get any more 
business for either man, and certain- 
ly the farmer won't benefit.” 

How about the average feed dealer 
who sells poultry and livestock reme- 





dies? Should he discontinue such lines 
in order to cooperate with vets. Mr. 
Obenhaus doesn’t think so. He says 
that the dealer should stock and sell 
such lines which are made by reliable 
manufacturers. There are many re- 
liable remedies which dealers sell to 
farmers for control of poultry and 
livestock diseases, especially in their 
beginning stages. Directions on the 
labels, when followed by farmers, do 
prevent many poultry and livestock 
diseases. Prevention remedies are tak- 
en for granted by most farmers in 
their poultry and livestock programs, 
and the reliable dealer can sell his 
share of these. He can sell, but he 
should not prescribe. 

On the other hand, when disease 
gets a strong foothold, then the farm- 
er may wish to call the vet, states 
Mr. Obenhaus. He says that vets 
especially want the selling and ad- 
ministering of serums, etc., left to 
them, as they are licensed in many 
states for this duty. The vets also 
want to sell the instruments which 
are necessary in administering ser- 


ums. 
Mutual Understanding 

If the feed dealer leaves the selling 
of serums, instruments, etc., to the 
vet, he'll find that he’ll get along 
much better with him, Mr. Obenhaus 
believes. In his own community there 
are six vets, Mr. Obenhaus says, and 
he is on good terms with four of them. 
If he thinks a farmer should call a 
vet, Mr. Obenhaus advises the farm- 
er to do so. He also says that the 
four vets often refer nutritional de- 
ficiencies to him. 

“Veterinarians and feed dealers 
can cooperate if they will realize 
what function each fills in the poultry 
and livestock industry,” Mr. Oben- 
haus states. “There is no need for us 
to be at each other’s throats.” 

There are a number of instances 
where feed dealers and veterinarians 
have joint places of business. A vet- 
erinarian rents office space from 
Litchfield Seed & Feed Co., Litch- 
field, Minn. Both the vet and the 





layers seem to be made of eggs... 
when feed contains Tecmangam 





For productive, healthy flocks manganese is essential 
—and Tecmangam is an ideal source for this vital 
element. 

Tecmangam contains 75-78% manganese sulphate 
in a completely soluble, readily assimilable form. It is 
easy to add to feed. Free-flowing, non-dusting, 
Tecmangam is a clean material to work with. 

In addition, Tecmangam helps chicks remain free 
of perosis. Egg shell breakage is reduced. Hatchabil- 
ity is improved. 

Provide an adequate jevel of manganese in your 
feed by adding one pound of Tecmangam to every ton. 


fortify your feed with lecmangam 


Eastman manganese sulphate 


Eastman ciemical PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE - Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 





feed firm benefit from the farm traf- 
fic that each attracts. In some in- 
stances, veterinarians are in the feed 
business. This is the case at the Corn 
Belt Feed Co., Boswell, Ind., where a 
veterinarian is the head of the com- 
pany. 

Eddie Deep, owner of the Farmers 
Feed & Implement Co., Lebanon, 
Ky., states that the feed dealer who 
takes poultry disease courses soon 
learns how difficult it is to assume 
that he can diagnose poultry diseases 
correctly. 

“Many times customers come to me 
and ask to get a remedy for respira- 
tory trouble in poultry,” Mr. Deep 
says. “I recommend the stock I have, 
and it usually does the work. This 
makes me feel very good to be able 
to help my customers. 

“But when I attended a poultry 
service school, took the examinations, 
etc., and learned the experts would 
not try to identify a poultry disease 
until they made laboratory tests, then 
I became very cautious about diag- 
nosing any disease. Now when I am 
in doubt I always refer the customer 
to a vet. I’ve made friends of the 
local vets and we get along very well. 
I still sell labeled poultry and live- 
stock remedies, but the vets get the 
tough cases, for that is their business 
—diagnosing and prescribing.” 

One Indiana feed firm which manu- 
factures its own feed for regional 
distribution has a qualified nutrition 
expert who can post poultry and run 
bacterial but not virus cultures. This 
firm is able to handle many types of 
poultry disease problems, but they 
also call in a veterinary part of the 
time. They find it pays to do this. 


Cow Pool Veterinarian 


Carroll Morris, operator of Fashion 
Farm Cow Pool, Meservey, Iowa, 
housing 830 cows, and who is also a 
co-owner of a feed mill, has a full- 
time veterinarian to help him keep 
the cows in a healthy condition. Yet 
he and his father have many poultry 
and livestock remedies for sale at 
their Meservey feed mill. 

At Oakland, Ill, Max and Fred 
Miller, operating a feed mill and also 
a much-publicized hog motel, have a 
supervising veterinary service for the 
500 hogs which farmers have put into 
the motel on contract. This veterin- 
ary checks the hogs and advises on 
disease problems. As feed mill opera- 
tors, the Millers also have poultry 
and livestock remedies for sale. 

“There are not enough veterinar- 
ians in every locality to leave all 
poultry and livestock disease problems 
to them,” states one feed dealer. 
“Worming, colds and many other dis- 
ease problems can be handled for the 
most part by prepared remedies and 
the feed dealer can safely sell them 
and know what he is doing. 

“Label instructions tell the dealer 
and the farmer how the remedy is 
to be used. The farmer actually has 
learned to look to the feed dealer for 
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FARM DISINFECTANT SPRAY 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 
indianapolis 6, Indiana 


“ 


such remedies, and he has had good 
results from this trust. So he will 
continue to buy from the dealer to a 
considerable extent. For more serious 
poultry and livestock disease prob- 
lems, of course, the farmer should 
consult a vet. We always refer such 
problems to a vet in our area.” 

Feed dealers who have a trained 
poultry service man say that farmers 
have faith that such a man can look 
over their flocks and tell them what 
to do to handle many disease prob- 
lems. They know, too, that such a 
poultry man will do the job more 
cheaply in most cases than will a vet. 
“Save the vet for the more serious 
poultry and livestock disease prob- 
lems,” says one dealer. “They can’t 
possibly cover all the minor problems. 
They’re busy enough the way it is 
now.” 

N. Orrin Baker, president of Bak- 
ers, Inc., Leland, Il, a firm with a 
new custom plant and also a commer- 
cial feed mill, works closely with 
veterinarians in his area. He reports 
that, as a result of this cooperation, 





| there are occasions when vets send 


feeders to his mill to have certain 
medicants mixed into their feeds. 
Survey Summary 

Summing up the results of the sur- 
vey, it would seem that: 

Some feed dealers and veterinarians 
are cooperating in serving the farmer, 
but generally there is still a long way 
to go before such cooperation becomes 
extensive. 

Many dealers and vets feel that 
each has a certain field in which to 
operate. The dealer or the vet who 
steps outside of his field consistently 
is bound to arouse the hostility of 
the other. 

There are efforts being made by 
some dealers and veterinarians to get 
together to explore ways and means 
for greater cooperation, so that they 
can help the farmer produce more 
profitably. 

Joint meetings of feed dealers and 
vets at conventions of each group can 
perhaps pave the way for better un- 
derstanding. 

Finally, how a feed dealer gets 
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along with the vets in his town will 
depend largely upon his own efforts. 
He should call on every vet and make 
his acquaintance and see if each can 
help the other in handling poultry 
and livestocx disease problems. 

Ten thousand feed dealers, each 
making a determined effort to get to 
know local vets better and talk over 
problems, could start a trend which 
could set a standard of ethics for the 
entire industry to follow, now, and 
in the years to come when a new 
generation of feed men and vets will 
take over the increasingly complex 
problems of feed and health products 
manufacture, sale and education. 


-—— 
——> 


NAMED PRESIDENT 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Cecil 
S. Rushforth, sales manager, Utah 
Poultry & Farmers Cooperative, has 
been named president of the Utah 
Poultry Council. He succeeds Ralph 
Blackham of Moroni. Other new of- 
ficers are O. A. Michelsen, vice presi- 
dent; C. K. Ferre, treasurer, and Dr. 
C. I. Draper, secretary. 























Here’s How Fords 


makes more money, 
boosts production, 
and cuts costs 
IN MILLS OF EVERY SIZE 


We're cutting automation down to size . . . mak- 
ing it a practical profit-booster for mills of any 
type or size. We call it “economation” to point 
out that you can get the degree of automation 
you need at the price you would expect to pay 
for ordinary equipment. 
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MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 


STREATOR, 


any size! 





Now you can cut your labor costs way down 
and still turn out more volume than ever be- 
fore. Best of all, your increased profits quickly 
pay for FORDS “economation”. 


FORDS automation engineering means extra 
money in your pocket no matter whether you're 
looking for the best in mill equipment, mod- 
ernization of your present plant, or design and 
construction of a complete new mill. We plan 
your entire operation or any part of it you 
wish. You can choose a completely automated 
installation or any combination of manual and 
automatic control, 


Phone us or mail the attached coupon today. A 
FORDS representative will visit your mill, tell 
you all about “economation”, study your re- 
quirements, submit plans and recommendations. 
It’s the first step to bigger profits in mills of 





MYERS SHERMAN CO. 
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Putting Research 


To Work 





BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 


Digestibility of Animal Fats and 
Proteins by Mink 


@W. L. Leoschke, University of Wiscon- 
sin, American Journal of Veterinary Re- 
seorch, No. 79, Vol. XX, pp. 1086-1089, 
November, 1959. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

A series of digestion trials were 
conducted with groups of 10 male 
pastel mink in each trial to ascertain 
the digestibility of fats and proteins 
by mink using feed products com- 
monly used on mink ranches. Fat 
digestibility was determined using 
two different basal diets, depending 
upon the type of product fed, and 
reflected the “true” digestibility af- 
ter corrections had been made for 
the metabolic fat present in the feces 

Mink were placed in _ individual 
metabolism cages and subjected to 
seven-day feeding periods — two-day 
preliminary periods and five-day col- 
lection phases being used. A different 
type of basal diet was used to de- 
termine the coefficients of digestibil- 
ity for protein with no correction be- 
ing made for protein excretion. 

The results showed the following 
coefficients of true digestibility ac- 
cording to the experimental diets and 
technique used 


Processed fats: 
Fish oi! (stabilized, Viobin) 
Lard (choice white grease) . 
Tallow (bleachable fancy tallow) 
Mect product fots: 
Horse meat 
Chicken by-product 
Beef lung . 
Beef rumen 


that mink are well 
animal and fish 


It is obvious 
able to utilize both 
fats quite efficiently. 

On the other hand, mink are not 
able to digest protein as efficiently 
as they digest fats, and there is a 
considerable amount of variation in 
the coefficients of apparent digesti- 
bility in different animal products as 
shown by the experimental results: 

Boneless horse meat 

Chicken entrails 

Ocen whiting 

Beef rumen .. 

Chicken heads 

Beef lungs 

Chicken feet 

It is also interesting to report the 
observations of the workers regard- 
ing the palatability of the various in- 
gredients tested. Chicken entrails 
were highly palatable and readily 
consumed, and led the workers to 
suggest their use in diets for young 
mink kits since they are highly di- 
gestible and palatable. On the other 
hand, chicken feet are very unpal- 


| atable to many mink and they should 
not be used in young mink kit diets. 


Some mink refused to eat chicken 
feet even after a period of six days 
without alternate feed sources. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


Considerable interest in the use of 
“disease-free” pigs is currently being 
shown by some veterinarians, feed 
manufacturers and _livestockmen. 
Some have contended that such pigs 


| obtained by hysterectomy and raised 


in isolation under disease-free condi- 
tions would not survive on farms 
when removed from the laboratory 
disease-free environment. 

Actually, many farms have been 
successfully repopulated with “dis- 
ease-free” pigs with good results 
when taken to the farms after all 
other swine had been removed for 














at least six weeks. The leaders in the | 
development of the disease-free ap- 
proach to swine disease control have 
been the workers at the Hormel In- 
stitute of the University of Minne- 
sota, and those at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Since demand for such disease- 
free pigs exceeds the supply, many 
farmers have wondered how such 
boar pigs would function in their 
own herds so as to prevent any fur- 
ther increase in disease level of 
their herds. 

A recent issue of the Journal of 


the American Veterinary Medical 
Assn. (Vol. 135, No. 10, pp. 504-505, 
November 1959) reports on the re- 
sults of placing 21 disease-free boars 
in 19 farm herds. 

At least 11 of these farm herds 
contained pigs with some degree of 


| disease, and the boars adjusted to 


the environment on 12 of the 19 
farms without incident. On three 
farms, the boars developed some leg 
stiffness but recovered in 7-10 days 
and became active breeders. No re- 


| ports were obtained from three of 
| the farms, and one boar went off 
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@ LONGER LIFE 
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DESIGN 


Murphy-Cardinal Scales combine the strength of high tensile STEEL and 
the simplicity of ADVANCED DESIGN to bring you greater all ‘round 


economy. 


Murphy-Cardinal’s Double Link Suspension Bearings absorb 


heavy impacts and provide a sturdy free floating platform of either 


concrete or timber. Capacities and 


platform sizes available on request. 





Write Today 
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Information 
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Check the CPM 


“HYFLO” 


...a California Pellet 
Mill model that handles 
enormous volume for 
its size in continuous, 
highly economical 
operation. Usually 
equipped with 50 HP 
direct coupled motor. 


MODEL 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 
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P. E. McKamy 


SALES MANAGER - MAGICIAN — 
Sales representatives of Prater Pul- 
verizer Co., Chicago, were entertained 
by P. E. McKamy, industrial sales 
manager, who did a magical act at 
the company’s annual sales banquet. 
Mr. McKamy, performing under the 
name Pauly Mack, did many “sleight 
of. hand” tricks. The sales banquet in 
Chicago marked the beginning of 
Prater’s 35th year of service to in- 
dustry. 


feed for one week, but then recovered 
and became an active breeding boar 

This study from the University of 
Nebraska indicates that such disease- 
free boars will perform satisfactorily 
in conventional herds, and w'll per- 
mit the swine producer to maintain 
a high producing herd without intro- 
ducing further disease from the boar 
source. 

Because of the great interest in 
the subject of repopulation of farms 


with disease-free hogs, the Univer- 


sity of Nebraska is sponsoring a con- | 


1960 
role in 


to determine 
this new 


ference Feb. 3-5 
the veterinarian’s 
method of disease control 


More Feedings Up 


Gains in Experiments 


RALEIGH, N.C. — Feeding a con- 
centrate-hay ration in four equal 
portions a day gave dairy cattle bet- 
ter gains than a single feeding in 
three studies at 
State College Agricultural 
ment Station here. 

In these studies, weight gains were 
increased by 59%, 49% 
the fourth study, feeding the entire 
ration or only the concentrate in four 
portions proved no better than a 
single feeding. Feeding milking cows 
more than twice daily didn’t affect 
feed utilization. 

“There’s no simple explanation of 
this increased growth,” say research- 
ers R. D. Mochrie, Dr. W. E. Thomas 
and Dr. H. L. Lucas, Jr. “In fact 
digestibility apparently was lowered 

“But increasing production by 
more frequent feeding is an interest- 
ing possibility—especially in light of 
present trends in mechanical feed- 
ings.” 


«) MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo 
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D. F. Stauffer Heads 


Hercules Department 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — The ap- 
pointment of Donald F. Stauffer to 
be in charge of Hercules Powder Co.’s 
naval stores department technical 
service and development work in Can- 
ada was announced here by Richard 
T. Yates, the department's director of 
sales. 

The newly-created position was 
made in view of “growing industrial 
markets in Canada and correspond- 
ingly increasing requirements for 
technical assistance,” Mr. Yates said 

Mr. Stauffer will function as the 
coordinator between all divisions of 
the naval stores department and Ca- 
nadian customers and distributors. He 
also will handle technical problems 
involving naval stores’ products in 
Canada. 

A graduate of Ohio State with a 
B.S. degree in chemical engineering, 
Mr. Stauffer also holds a M.S. de- 


HIGHLY AVAILABLE...ALWAYS AVAILABLE... dicalcium phosphate from Hooker 


| 


| 


gree in chemical engineering from 
Princeton. He joined Hercules in 
1950 as a technical service represen- 
tative. 


IMC Appointment 


SKOKIE, ILL.—International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Fred A 
Koechlein as general credit manager 
of the corporation 

Mr. Koechlein, who since July 1 
had been manager of planning for the 
company’s phosphate operations, has 
had 30 years of experience with IMC 
in sales, production and purchasing 
He will be responsible, in his new 
post, for administration of the com- 
pany’s credit policies. 

—_ —___ 
FEED MILL DESTROYED 

HANFORD, CAL.—A $100,000 fire 
destroyed the Salyer Land Co. feed 
mill. Building and equipment valued 
at $78,000 were saved. 
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Simonsen Appoints 


>. 

Regional Manager 
QUIMBY, IOWA 
manager of the Sim 
Quimby, 
Stevenson 
been promoted t 
head the regional 
sales office for his 
company in Le 
Sueur, Minn 

“Increased 
ness in the 
central states, e 
pecially in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin 
and northern Iowa, 
and the need for 
closer and 


Merle Simonsen, 
Mfg. Co., 
that 


ynsen 


Iowa, reports Kay 


has 


busi- 
north 


sales Kay Stevenson 


service this area have 
made this expansion necessary,” Mr 
Simonsen added. Simonsen Mfg. Co 
makes a line of bulk feed bodies and 


bulk fertilizer spreader bodies. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN (O., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
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Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota Brand meal, 
pellets or grits. Extra 
protein sharpens 
appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


Minnesota 





linseed Meal 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY | on 


25—44th Ave. N. E. © Minneapolis 21, Mian. 
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Magazine Honors 


Dr. G. F. Combs 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. — Notable 
contributions to the field of poultry 
nutrition have brought Dr. Gerald 
F. Combs the Maryland Progressive 
Farmer “Man of the Year” award. 

A researcher with the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
a professor at the University of 
Maryland, Dr. Combs ; brought 
feed companies in b. producing 
areas the latest inform...on on feed. 

Dr. Combs’ research has resul‘*ed 
in information on feed formulation 
to help feed companies compete in a 
highly competitive field. His feed 
formulas made possible the record 
of producing a pound of meat from 
1.86 Ib. of feed at the Maryland Salis- 
bury Experiment Station. 

Dr. Combs was instrumental in 
pointing out the necessary close as- 
sociation between the caloric and pro- 
tein content of rations. His experi- 
ments were among the first to show 
the economic advantage of adding 
fats to broiler diets. The feasibility 
of adding cooked soybeans to the ra- 
tion was demonstrated by Dr. Combs 
and his associates at College Park 
and Salisbury Experiment Statiors. 

The Progressive Farmer makes this 
presentation each year to honor men 
in the field of agriculture for out- 
standing contributions. 





Arkansas Turkey 


Processor Honored 


OZARK, ARK.—Ozark, Ark., re- 
cently gave an appreciation dinner 
honoring Harold Dodgen, manager 
of the Dodgen turkey processing 
plant here which is reaching its rec- 
ord of handling 450,000 turkeys. 

Harold Snyder, Dardanelle, was 
the principal speaker. 

Mr. Dodgen started raising turkeys 
while he was operator of a frozen 
food business in Ozark. He began 
processing turkeys on a small scale 
in 1948, and in 1957 he closed his 
frozen food plant and started devoting 
full time to producing and process- 
ing turkeys. A new plant was con- 
structed two years ago. 


—_ 


Some Hog Farmers 


Mixing Own Feeds 


FLORENCE, S.C. — Hog farmers 
in this area are said to be growing 
more grain and feeding more home- 
produced rations with purchases con- 
fined chiefly to supplements and ad- 
ditives. 

Many of these farmers, according 
to H. F. Livingston, Florence Coun- 
ty agricultural agent, are grinding 
more of their own feed and building 
rations from the ground up, using 
automatic feed mills that can pro- 
duce a day’s supply for several hun- 
dred hogs in an hour’s time. 

Said to be typical of the hog farm- 
ing operations is the Robert Harllee 
& Sons farm, a partnership of two 
brothers, Harry and Hammond Harl- 
lee, near Black Swamp. 

They stepped up production 12 
years ago to use their own grain and 
in 1958 planted 230 acres of corn 
and 90 of barley to finish out 675 pigs. 
Using all modern equipment, the lat- 
est addition was an automatic feed 
mill. 


California Gets Grant 


DAVIS, CAL.—The school of vet- 
erinary medicine of the University of 
California has accepted a grant from 
American Cyanamid Co. to test 
chemotherapeutic agents for the con- 
trol of pleuropneumonia-like organ- 
isms causing infections in poultry. 
The studies are under the direction 
of Dr. Henry Adler. 

The organisms, referred to as 
PPLO, cause chronic respiratory dis- 
ease in chickens and infectious sin- 
usitis in turkeys. Dr. Adler’s aim is 
to develop a PPLO vaccine to help 
combat these diseases. 

















A couple of sailors laying over for 
a day or two in Sweden decided to go 
to church. Knowing no Swedish, they 
figured to play safe by picking out a 
dignified-looking gentleman sitting in 
front of them and doing whatever 
he did. 

During the service the pastor made 
a special announcement of some kind, 
and the man in front of them rose. 
The two sailors quickly got to their 
feet, too—only to be met by roars of 
laughter from the whole congregation. 

When the service was over and they 
were greeted by the pastor at the 
door, they discovered he spoke Eng- 
lish and naturally asked what the 
cause of the merriment had been. 

“Oh,” said the pastor, “I was an- 
nouncing a baptism, and asked the 
father of the child to stand.” 


¢¢¢ 


Brooklyn sailor: Whudya do befor® 
ya jerned da Navy? 

Midwestern sailor: 
Des Moines. 

Brooklyn sailor: What kind of 
moines, iron or coal? 


, i A 


A drunk came into a bar and said 
to the bartender, “Set ‘em up all 
around, give me a drink, and have 
one yourself.” 

This went on for several rounds 
and the bartender told the drunk he 
owed him $17.50. 

“I don’t have any money,” said the 
drunk amiably. The bartender reached 
across the bar, hit him in the nose, 
and threw him out of the bar. In a 
little while the drunk returned. 

“Well, what do you want now?” 
growled the bartender. 

“Set 'em up all around and give me 
a drink, but you can’t have one this 
time. You get mean when you drink.” 


7¢¢ 


James Whistler, of painting fame, 
was proud of his knowledge of French. 
In a Paris restaurant he ordered din- 
ner and became very angry when a 
friend tried to help the waiter under- 
stand what he was saying. 

“I am quite able to speak French 
without your assistance,” Mr. Whist- 
ler said. 

“That may be,” answered the 
friend, “but I distinctly heard you 
place an order for a flight of stairs.” 
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PELLETING 


(Continued from page 24) 





“aging” or “binding” of some drugs 
in certain mash and pellet formulas. 
This is not to be confused with po- 
tency losses due to decomposition. 
Rather, the drugs seem to be tied up 
by some physico-chemical linkage to 
protein or carbohydrate fractions in 
the feed. Extraction methods which 
are satisfactory for fresh feed blends 
do not extract all of the drug pres- 
ent in aged samples. More drastic 
methods are required, such as use 
of hot solvents, special solvent mix- 
tures and/or overnight extraction. 
The nitrofurans and diethylstilbestrol 
are examples of drugs which have re- 
quired such assay modifications for 
older samples. This is a problem in 
industrial and regulatory laboratories 
which have no knowledge of sample 
composition or age. 

A common practice in many lab- 
oratories is to finely grind all sam- 
ples on receipt. These are then stored 
on the shelf at room temperature un- 
til a sufficient number have been ac- 
cumulated to justify running a spe- 
cific antibiotic, vitamin or drug as- 
say. Several days, and even weeks, 
may elapse in the interim. This has 
resulted in partial decomposition of 
some micro-ingredients due to the 
more intimate contact and increased 
surface area caused by milling. In 
our work, all samples are refrigerat- 
ed or frozen until assayed. Milling is 
performed only on samples ready for 
immediate assay. Our experience over 
the years has convinced us that these 
are desirable precautions. 

DISCUSSION — From the preced- 
ing data gathered in the industry 
survey, it is apparent that feed pel- 
leting operations may be more se- 
vere in many cases than is generally 
realized. Reduction of fines recycled 
is probably a major area meriting re- 
search. Feed manufacturers would 
certainly welcome information on 
this from tests by university work- 
ers and/or machinery manufacturers. 

In many feed mills, it may be 
found advantageous to obtain tem- 
perature and moisture readings on 
various formulas. These observations, 
combined with measurements on per- 
cent fines recycled per batch or run 
of any given formula, could well sug- 
gest means of improvement. Aside 
from the value derived via reduced 
micro-ingredient degradation, a re- 
duction in fines recycled would also 
be reflected in increased production 
rates. The savings accruing from re- 
duction in fines would more than off- 
set the slight cost of detailed obser- 
vations on the process. 

More attention is invited to the 
question of uniformity of meal prior 
to pelleting. The use of 2-3% added 
fat in recent years, in addition to nu- 
tritional advantages, has provided un- 
suspected added benefits via increased 
resistance of meal to ingredient seg- 
regration in numerous cases. Another 
factor contributing to non-uniform 
pellets and crumbles is the continu- 
ous recycling of large amounts of 
fines. Comparative assays of meal, 
pellets and fines can be very helpful 
in pin-pointing sources of difficulties. 

It is recommended that use be 
made of a large number of small in- 
dividual samples per batch or run, 
rather than a few large compéesites. 
Existing assay methods should be 
carefully checked in the feed mill 
laboratory to insure applicability in 
the presence of fat, molasses, binders, 
other drugs, etc. The same precau- 
tions should be clearly pointed out to 
any private laboratories to whom 
samples are sent. Such suggestions, 
plus detailed feed composition data, 
will be appreciated by every control 
chemist. 

CONCLUSIONS—Based on indus- 
try estimates of feed storage life, 
formulas should be adjusted to main- 
tain micro-ingredient potency for at 
least 2-3 months. Prompt feeding of 
pelleted rations is obviously desirable 
plus adequate inventory control meas- 
ures to insure rapid, systematic turn- 





over. These will help assure maxi- 
mum benefits from the many prod- 
ucts of science and technology which 
are included in modern commercial 
feeds. 

. ¥ 
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All Schenley Products are fairly ; 
priced. Write or wire today. 


Pigs Who Think 
Prefer 
Schenley SOLUDRI 


Pigs like their mixed feed to include 
SOLUDRI, Schenley Distillers Dried 
Solubles*. They are smarter than you 
think — SOLUDRI'’s ingredients — 
high proteins, B-vitamins and min- 
erals — will help the pig through its 
whole life-cycle, from growing pig to 
lactating sow. SOLUDRI’s grain 
fermentation factors (the unknown 
growth factors) also break down and 
enrich cereal grain nutrients so that 
pigs can use the feed more efficiently. 


Get better health, faster weight gain 
and higher productivity in your pigs 
with energy-packed SOLUDRI. 


*with GFF: Grain Fermentation Factor 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7767—Automatic 
Pelleting 


yntrol system for 
ting a pellet mill 
been announced by 
n & Co., Inc. The 
to permit going to 
ind steam, giving 
1 quality and produc- 
The automatic pellet 
d t operate, after 
vithout requiring the 
the operator, and to 
pre-set optimum motor 
perature values 
prou W d notes 
n the ir u nt bus- 
researcn Was con- 
V to consistently 
tality and production 
[ operator atten- 
engineers have 
ed kit which 
ind wir- 
» CONTAINS 
n application of the 
Sts instrument man- 
whom the compon 
chased. Copies of the 
e without charge 
chec No. 7767 on 
yp in the mail 
No. 7760—Hay 
. . 
Shredding Device 
A device that shreds from three 
whole bales of hay per min- 
now standard equipment on 
Daf Feedmobiles, announced Daf- 
fir Manufacturing Co Called a 
Roughage-izer,” the device is 
nounted just ahead of the Feedmo- 


No. 7759—Piperarzine Product 


No. 7763—High Energy Milk 
Replacer 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Others (list numbers) 


CLIP OUT 


No. 7760—Hoy Shredding Device 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE 


NEW SERVICE -e 








bile hammermill at the top of the 
unit’s travelling feed table. It re- 
duces all types of hays and rough 
fodder for faster texture grinding, 
the company says. It receives whole 
bales, making it unnecessary to cut 
twine. For more information, check 
No. 7760 on the coupon and mail 


No. 7759—Piperazine 


Product 


Send me information on the items marked: 


FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


Rbodia, Inc., has introduced a 
Piperazine product called “Rhodasol 
34." The product is a concentrated, 
aqueous solution to be used for form- 


ulation of wormer solutions. The | 
product, plus an equal volume of | 
water, prepares a 17% solution for 

bottling. It is available in 54 gal. 

quantities. For more information, 

check No. 7759 on the coupon and 

mail. 


No. 7765—Conversion Table 
No. 7766—Chemical Dehorning 


Product 
No. 7567—Automatic Pelleting 
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No. 7765—Conversion 
Table 


A wallet-sized reference table for 
converting the bag-per-minute rate 
of filled multiwall bags to tons-per- 
hour is now available from St. Regis 
Paper Co. The table was designed 
by the company’s bag division as a 
guide for production, materials hand- 
ling, purchasing, research and en- 
gineering planning personnel. It lists 
the ton-per-hour rate of from one to 
| 30 bags per minute, for 100, 80 and 
| 50 Ib. bags. The table is available by 
checking No. 7765 on the coupon and 
mailing. 


No. 7763—High Energy 
Milk Replacer 


Western Condensing Co. announces 
a “Super Calf-Kit” which is produced 
under a manufacturing technique 
which allows the high fat and pro- 






tein content to dissolve instantly. 
[leek a 
> 
5 


| >’ JNSTANT 
| MILK REPLACER 


Safely replaces All milk 
after colostrum feeding 





WESTIRN CONDENSING COMPANY 





The after 
extensive tests, the company says. 
According to company literature, it 
is the first instant milk replacer de- 
veloped for the dairy industry. For 
more information, check No. 7763 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7766—Chemical 
Dehorning Product 


Hess & Clark announces the devel- 
opment of “Pol” to chemically elim- 
inate horns without irritation to cal- 
| ves. When the product is applied 

and exposed to air, it forms a plastic 

coating over the horn button. It will 
| not extract water from the tissues, 
will not run down the side of the 
head and will not rub off easily on 
the cow’s udder while the calf is 
nursing, the company says. Accord- 
ing to company literature, the prod- 
uct is 100% effective when used as 
directed, is easily applied by clipping 
| the hair and putting on with a brush 
| and dries quickly to form a tough 
waterproof film. Each package con- 
tains a brush for applying the com- 


technique was developed 








pound plus directions for proper use. 
For further information, check No. 
7766 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7731—Vibration inducer cata- 
log, Martin Engineering Works. 

No. 7732—Mental ability test, Apti- 
tests. 

No. 7733—Hopper brochure, Roura 
Iron Works, Inc. 

No. 7734—Vitamin K premix, Hete- 
rochemical Corporation. 

No. 7735—Material handling pal- 
let, Rapid Design Service, Inc. 

No. 7736—Calf creep feeder, H. D. 
Hudson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7737—Bulk Trailer Line, Fuller 


Co. 

No. 7788—Poultry equipment, Poul- 
try Equipment Sales Corp. 

No. 7739—Bulk storage informa- 
tion, Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7740—Automatic bag hanger, 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7741—Pre-cut steel structure, 
Thoro-Speed Co. 

No. 7742—Proportioning pump, 
B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 7748—Laboratory services 
brochure, Harris Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7744—Conveying pump, Fuller 
Co. 

No. 7745—New package size, Hess 
& Clark. 

No. 7746—Wire egg baskets, Tobias 
Enterprises 

No. 7747—Electronic sensing con- 
trol, Security Controls, Inc. 

No. 7748—Weighing systems, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7749—Box car loader, Steph- 
ens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7750—brochure on automation, 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7751—F lat belt conveyor, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7752—Mobile egg unit, L. 
Pockman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7753—Udder sponge display, 
Sparta Brush Co. 

No. 7754—Silage 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 

No. 7755—Packaged premix line, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 

No. 7756—Poultry marketing cal- 
culator, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

No. 7757—Liquid feed movie, U.S 
Industrial Chemicals Co. 

No. 7758—Hopper car unloader, 
Ripco Air Systems. 

No. 7761—Mobile feed mill, Barn- 
ard & Leas Manufacturing Co., Inc 

No. 7762—Long-term leasing plan, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7764—Mixing, weighing unit, 
Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co 
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Ray Ewing Appoints 
Salesman, Distributor 


PASADENA, CAL.—A new sales 
representative in New York and New 
England and a new distributor for 

its products in 
Colorado have 
been announced by 
the Ray Ewing Co. 
James F. Houri- 
han has been ap- 
pointed sales rep- 
™ resentative for 
= New York and the 
New England 

} states, according 
to an announce- 
ment by Jack 
Plonsky, executive 
vice president and general manager. 

Mr. Hourihan came to the Ray 
Ewing Co. from the Maritime Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N.Y., where he had 
worked with the feed industry for 


several years. He will be working | 


with Earl Reeves, eastern sales man- 
ager. 


Feed Products, Inc., Denver, has | 
been chosen distributor for the com- | 


plete line of Ray Ewing products in 
Colorado and the neighboring area, 
according to Mr. Plonsky. 


Feed manufacturers in this area | 


have access to the services of the 
Ray Ewing nutritional service staff 


and can have their formulas handled | 


through the company’s electronic 
formulation service. 





Automatic Hog Feeding | 


System Weighs Feed 


MADISON, WIS An automatic 


hog feeding system, developed by | 
Marshall Finner, University of Wis- | 
consin farm engineer, can weigh a 
specific amount of feed for each pen 


of hogs, carry the feed to the™pens 
and distribute it in hog feeders, all 


with the turn of a control panel knob. 


Mr. Finner and Donald Henderson 


also a farm engineer, built the feed- | 
er to fit a 600-hog house designed by | 


university agricultural extension serv- 
ice building specialists. They said the 
feeder does solve the labor problem 
for a farmer who has several hundred 
hogs in a central finishing house, and 
who is interested in limited feeding 
for possibly more efficient gains and 
leaner carcasses. 

The two engineers pointed out that 
while it is fairly simple to set up 
conveyors to carry feed from a cen- 
tral hopper to the self feeders, such 
a set-up does not permit easy record- 
ing of actual feed consumption or 
easy adjustment of amounts of feed 
for limited feeding. 

Farmers may want to limit their 
hog feed if current research con- 
tinues to show that limited feeding 


is more efficient and produces better | 
pork, the two men said. They noted | 


that the automatic feeder also is well 
suited for use in research, where feed 
consumption must be controlled ac- 
curately 


_— 


Feeder Pts Disnnd 
Up in North Carolina 


LOUISBURG, N.C. Hog buyers 
have learned it’s cheaper to buy feed- 
er pigs in this area and ship them 
home than to ship in corn for hog 
feed. 

So states Bob Shillinglaw and L. C. 
Hasty, extension agents in Nash 
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Feed Formulation 
and Research 
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County, where feeder pigs are bring- 
ing $3-$4 more per head than on the 
regular market. 

The Nash County program, spon- 
sored by the Lancaster Stockyards at 
Rocky Mount, started about a year 
ago. There are 75 farmers in the 
county participating in the quality 
feeder pig project, with one herd hav- 
ing 100 brood sows, while others 
range from 25-50 head 


-— 





ing Feed Business 


C.M. & E. Reelects © iw tHE Fast Moy 


Board of Directors ; 

a Changing feeding methods and feeder preferences call for 
elgg Free v ong a program that stresses new nutritional techniques and new 
eleated at 2. secent anameal wasetine marketing concepts. That's how Ultra-Lifed independent 

“ feed manufacturers keep AHEAD OF THE FIELD in this 


of stockholders held in Denver. : : ‘ ~ 
Reelected were John Evans, George rapidly changing business. May we be of help to you 
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“Our feed SALES 


HAVE INCREASED APPROXIMATELY 407°... 


_ says Dale Anderson 
_ manager of Peterson 
Co-Op Elevator Co. 

Peterson, Iowa 


m: see < 


. 


“In the 7 months we've had our Strong- 
Scott Hammermill and Triple Action 
Mixer, our sales have equalled what 
they were the entire 12 preceding months. 


Dale Anderson, above, manager of 
Peterson Co-Operative Elevator Com- 
pany, provides complete facilities for 
his customers. The entire Elevator is 
a modern, up-to-date addition to 


Peterson, iowa. “We grind all small grains,”’ added 
“ 2 ye ‘ ; 

EE, I Dale, “and have no trouble at all in 

ci ion of . . . > ee 
ee een Se grinding a two ton load in 10 minutes. 


H ir i ' h —_— ° . ‘ n 
ee eee eee Mixing, grinding, and conveying is a 


screen controls are located on the 
main floor. 


fast, automatically controlled opera- 
tion at Peterson, Iowa. 


“T sure like those specially hardened, 
sectionalized screens,” said Dale.“‘Ours 
still don’t show any wear whatsoever.” 
Quick-change screens of various sizes 
in the Strong-Scott Hammermill offer 
ideal selection for custom grinding. 


Minor feed additives are mixed and blended in a matter of 
minutes in the 2 ton Strong-Scott Triple Action Mixer. 


Let Strong-Scot? show you how to cul operating costs and in 
. . " “rease copacities. 
Equipment Designed For Better Processing nena teieneail 


iJ] Hommermill ["] Triple Action Mixer 


The Name a 
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451 Toft Street N.E. a 
Minneopolis 13, Minn. a 


Dept. PI-59 
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Texas Egg Council 
Organized to Urge 


More Egg Eating 


ABILENE, TEXAS—The dwindling 
consumption of eggs has caused Texas 
producers to form a new association 
called the Texas Egg Council, with 
the purpose of getting people to eat 
more eggs. 

Jim Dobbyn, vice president of the 
local Power Feed Mill and a council 
director, says the association plans to 
spend $50,000 on a promotional cam- 
paign. He hopes that all segments of 
the industry, including egg producers, 
hatcherymen, feed manufacturers, 
dealers and others will give their 
support to the campaign. 

Membership fees for producers will 
be 2¢ per 30-doz. case of eggs, while 


. feed dealers will deduct 15¢ per ton 


of poultry feed sold. Hatcherymen 
will contribute 80¢ for each 1,000 
sexed pullets and 40¢ for each thous- 
and straight-run chicks they sell. Egg 
handlers will pay %¢ per case of 
eggs handled, while allied industries 
may join by paying a membership 
fee of $10 per year. 

Mr. Dobbyn says this is the first 
time the egg people have joined in 
an all-out effort toward promotion 
of their product. The slogan of the 
campaign will be: “Eggs are good, 
any meal.” Promotional work and 
publicity will be handled by a Dallas 
marketing agency. 


-— 





Michigan Co-op’s 
Sales, Earnings Rise 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Sales 
volume and net earnings both in- 
creased from 1958, Maynard Brown- 
lee, general manager of Farm Bu- 
reau Services, Inc., reported at the 
firm’s annual meeting. 

Mr. Brownlee said that sales of 
farm supplies for the year ending 
Aug. 31 totaled $28.4 million. He not- 
ed that sales volume had increased 
13% over 1958. Net earnings in- 
creased 14% over 1958, he noted, for 
a total of $513,000. 

In his report on the year’s opera- 
tions, Mr. Brownlee said that the or- 
ganization established an egg mar- 
keting division in 1959 with head- 
quarters and plant at Jenison in Ot- 
tawa County. 

The service manager said the new 





plant is cooperating with producers 





to market fresh fancy-quality eggs. 
This is the highest grade established 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The egg marketing program is a 
completely integrated operation. 





Chase Promotion 


NEW YORK—Charles S. Wicks has 
been named manager of the Chase 
Bag Co. manufacturing plant in New 
Orleans, it was announced recently 
by F. H. Ludington, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. He succeeds D. 
H. Denholm, who has resigned to en- 
ter business in Alabama: 

Mr. Wicks has been chief industrial 
engineer for Chase, heading the firm’s 
industrial engineering department in 
St. Louis with which he has been 
associated since 1953. He joined the 
Chase Bag Co. in 1930 and also has 
been connected with its branches in 
Cleveland and Goshen, Ind. 
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day’s need for greater feed efficiency! 3 
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Transportation Talks 
To Highlight Illinois 
Ag Industries Forum 


URBANA, ILL. — Transportation 
problems will highlight grain mar- 
keting sessions at the University of 
Illinois Agricultural Industries Forum 
Feb. 2-3, according to T. A. Hierony- 
mus, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics and grain program chairman. 

On Feb. 2, John C. Winter, agricul- 
tural marketing specialist with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, will 
give the general history and theory 
of rail rates. J. S. Chartrand, Chicago 
Board of Trade, will report on the 
postwar rate changes affecting IIli- 
nois grain. 

H. N. Johnson, general traffic man- 
ager of Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, will speak on “Transportation 
Problems of Plant and Facilities Lo- 
cation.” 

On Wednesday morning, N. D. Bel- 
nap, Chicago attorney, will discuss 
“Coordinating Rail, Truck and Water 
Grain Rates.” 

Grain industry representatives also 
will find topics of special interest on 
the general forum sessions. 

Mr. Hieronymus emphasizes that 
the grain marketing sessions were 
planned especially for all those in- 
terested in the grain business, espe- 
cially at the terminal market level. 
Grain industry representatives assist- 
ed in planning the program. 

Complete program and reservation 
forms can be obtained from the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Illinois, 305 Mumford 
Hall, Urbana. 





_ 
——_ 


Practice to Cut Egg 
Marketing Cost Noted 


WASHINGTON—Candling and car- 
toning of eggs at the country assem- 
bly point, rather than at a distant 
consuming market, can save as much 
as 6¢ doz. in marketing costs, accord- 
ing to a research report issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The change from traditional meth- 
ods of marketing would not be sim- 
ple, however, researchers for USDA's 
Agricultural Marketing Service point- 
ed out. It would involve development 
of a high-quality egg program in 
which producers provide assemblers 
with eggs that run near 90% grade A 
or better the year around. Also, the 
eggs must be moved directly from the 
assembly plant to established mar- 
kets in metropolitan areas. 

Some assemblers in the Midwest 
already have demonstrated, however, 
that both these practices can be de- 
veloped satisfactorily, the study 
showed. 

The improved practices would sup- 
plant the method of marketing in 
which eggs are candled at the country 
assembly point, packed in 30-dozen 
eases for shipment to market and 
then candled again and cartoned at 
the receiving point. The savings come 
mostly from elimination of one can- 
dling, reductions in costs of overhead 





KEMITRACIN 


ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
thet does your feed antibiotic job better! 
Send for complete scientific data. 
WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 
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and replacement of low-grade eggs at 
the receiving point and, in many 
cases, elimination of the expense of 
handling at wholesale. 

A free copy of the report, “Candling 
and Cartoning Eggs at Country As- 


Digestive enzymes - 


<i 





i - i B Vitamins including Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth fectors - Values 
eat Me. 308 carte caainedl teen not obtainable from any other pa . = 
the Oiice of ints tion, US. De- Better Health, mn he joan pa sok - Lower Feed cost 
partment of Agriculture, Washington Yeast by 
25, D.C. write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. + CEDAR RAPIDS, [OWA 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


@ natural source of 
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Mill Treasurer Named 
SAN FRANCISCO — Robert L. 


Soper has bee ed tre f 
California Pellet Mill Co., according AUBREY FEED MILLS 





to Edgar N. Meakin, president. 


Mr. Soper joined the firm in 1950 
and has been engaged in its financial RED FEEDS 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Md. He is a graduate of Michigan SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 


activities since that time. Prior to 
that he was associated with Black & 
Decker Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, 


University and Harvard School of 
Business Administration. 





THE WORLD’S 


LEADING MANUFACTURER 


od eked ay 4e), aes 
MIXING EQUIPMENT 


INTRODUCES 


TOP PERFORMANCE AND IN 
CREASED PROFITS ARE YOURS 
FROM THE SPECIALISTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIP 

MENT. There's a Marion 


unit for every and any 


HE mixing job Talal iellale 3] 
T e standard models and spe 


FOR CONTINUOUS MIXING OPERATIONS 


Ss a 


cial units built upon re 


quest 


LABORATORY 
MIXER 


SMALL BATCH 
MIXER 


INDUSTRIAL MIXER 


Designed for use in conjunction with the Marion Mixer, the Marion Surge 
Bin provides greater mixing capacity for the amount of space required. 


** pe 
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> eater 5 oer 
Pee Nee = 
The Marion Mixer ‘Takes the * "Doubt" Out of THE MIX. If the 
formula is right . . . the mix is right . . . every batch. The 
exclusively designed mixing and blending action assures a uni- 
form mix every time. The mixing blade faces follow the curve 
of the cylinder shell with the closest tolerance possible so that 
not even the tiniest morsel of your mix escapes the sweep of 


the blades. 


887 11th St., Marion, lowa 


> TWIN MIXER 


FREE! [) Steen 


This New Complete — 


CODES as 


Please send me without obligation, the new de 
scriptive catalog and prices 

[.] MOLASSES MIXER CAPACITY 

(J ORY MIXER CAPACITY 

C) FERTILIZER CAPACITY 
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YOU'LL LIKE THE QUAL/TY-BUILT 
W-W GRAIN ROLLER MILL 





because 


IT PROCESSES 


GRAIN 


TO GET MORE 


GAIN 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 








sed through a famous W-W Grain Roller Mill, 


feed proce: 
re digestible, makes livestock eat more, gain more. 


It's the quality roller mill with outstanding features such 
mplified, precision control wheel for easy adjustment, 
t “mill-type” rolls hardened through entire thick- 
ne f wall, heavy cast iron frame that last years longer than 
mill. Rolls don’t clash when running empty. A con- 

t roller exchange regrooving service is available at 
low cost 


}-Ca 


ther 


Once you see it and compare it, you're sure to buy a W-W. 
Sizes from 6” to 36” widths. 


Write for free literature and attractive time-payment plan. 
DEPT. 311 
W-W GRINDER CORP. wienita 4. RANSAS 








CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


ST. LOUIS 


Ss 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 








determines 
moisture 
content 
of 
Feedstuffs 
in matter 
of 
minutes 





NEW cance Moisture Balance 


boratory instrument by Cenco accurately meas- 





f grains anc d feed components. Is simple to operate 


i laboratory technician. Saves time and labor by 
can be 


d g and ng test samples simultaneously. Moisture-loss 





ited scale after few short minutes. Results are 
R ded r 
. fuct ® dry milk ® grain ® raw meat 
. t ® yeast ® fiber © lactose 
. fat k powder © dextran © plant seeds ® soil 
I itures built-in autotransformer which regulates voltage 
| provid more convenient temperature control. Comes 
1 with deep design disposable weighing dishes for liquid or solid 
Wr for details. only $295.00 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1708-A Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses — Mountainside, N. J, 
Boston « Birmingham e Santa Clara @ Los Angeles © Tulsa 
Houstor. « Toronto « Montreal « Vancouver @ Ottawa 



















eg RESET ee 
Se RP RR. 


Jan. 14—New Jersey Poultry Dis- 
ease Institute; Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; R. L. Squibb, 


chairman, Poultry Science Depart- 


ment. 

Jan. 16—Florida State Poultry Pro- 
ducers Assn.; Angebilt Hotel, Orlan- 
do, Fla. 

Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapo- 
lis 4, Ind. 

Jan. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis; sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 Grain 
Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 










Feb. 22-25—Mississippi Swine Short 
Course; Mississippi State University, 
State College; Dean and Director, 





Jan. 22-23 — New Mexico Grain & | 
_ neal | Feed Merchants, Inc.; Whiteface Inn, 


Feed Dealers Assn. Winter Meeting; 
Cole Hotel, Albuquerque; sec., Par- 
ley Jensen, P.O. Box 616, Albuquer- 
que. 

Jan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Jan. 26—Nevada Feed Conference; 
Education. Building Auditorium, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno. 

Feb. 2-3 — Agricultural Industries 
Forum; University of Illinois, College 
of Agriculture, Urbana; Department 
of Agricultural Economics, 805 Mum- 
ford Hall. 

Feb. 2-3— Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Spring Mill State Park., Mitchell, 
Ind.; 


Inc., Department of Agricultural Ex- 
tension, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind 


Feb. 3-4—Illinois Feed and Nutri- 
tion Conference; University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana; K. E. Harshbarger, 
Dairy Science Dept. 

Feb. 3-5— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; .exec. vice pres., Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 4-5—New Hampshire Poultry 


| Health Conference; University of 


New Hampshire, Durham; Richard 
Warren, Poultry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-11—Illinois Cattle Feeder 
Days; University of Llinois, Dixon 
Springs Experiment Station, Robbs. 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 


| Bidg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Shera- 
ton-Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul 
Sutliff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12 — Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 
Wash.; annual convention; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., Se- 
attle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, IL 


| Lake Placid, N.Y.; 


| 5625 N. High St., 


Division of Agriculture. 
June 12-14—Eastern Federation of 


exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 





Feb. 21-28— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Greenleaf, 
P.O. Box 121, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

Feb. 28-24—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 


| ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 


lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 


| Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
| tute, Blacksburg, Va. 


Indiana State Poultry Assn.; | 


March 3—Illinois Swine Day; Uni- 
nois, Urbana; K. E. Harshbarger, 


| Dairy Science Dept. 





March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
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Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


March 9—Mutual Millers & Feed | 


Dealers Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Donald E. 
Mattison, Box 8, Cattaraugus, N.Y. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

March 17-18 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Richard D. Creek, 
University of Maryland, Department 
of Poultry Husbandry, College Park 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 


ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- | 


cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


March 23-24—National Broiler In- | 


dustry Conference; Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; vice pres., Frank 
Frazier, P.O. Box 368, Richmond, Va 

March 29—New Jersey Poultry Nu- 


trition Institute; Rutgers University, | 


New Brunswick, N.J.; R. L. Squibb, 
chairman, Poultry Science Depart- 
ment. 


Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 
May 9-11— American Feed Manu- 


| facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 





© VITAMINS 
© PRE-MIXES 
e BIOLOGICS 


© VETERINARY 
SUPPLIES 


Individual feed mill NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 
821 GROVE AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF. TEL.: YUKON 6-5096 


corporation 


New Plant at 
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Beat the drum for Shellbuilder, pure crushed reef 


oyster shell. Shellbuilder can make you happy, too. 
Join the Shellbuilder Tribe today. 


March 31-April 2—Pacific Dairy & | | 


Poultry Assn. Exposition and Con- 
vention; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; association office, 1304 E. 7th 
St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 

April 1-2—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec 
Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Clu! 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard 
W. Elm, Trust Blidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 6—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D 
Jackson, Extension Poultryman. 

April 11-183— Poultry and Egg 


National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- | 


cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, Il. 


April 21-23—Oalifornia Hay, Grain | 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 


more, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 10th | 


St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 


April 21-23—Kansas Grain & Feed | 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, Wi- | 
chita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, | 


609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas 

April 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 


Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry | 


Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; asst. gen. 








Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


’ SUPREME Brand | 


| Condensed BUTTERMILK | 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


815 South Smedicy St. Phila. 3, Pa. 











22 — Nebraska Livestock | 


megr., Mal | 





t 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY + 1305 PRAIRIE AVE, + HOUSTON, TEXAS / Pure crushed reef oyster shell 
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EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell sells so well 
becouse poultrymen have learned that prop- 
reef shell can help their hens 
turn out up to 24 better-quaiity eggs a year. 


it costs only a nickel per year per bird to feed EGGSHELL BRAND. 
These facts help make highly-digestible EGGSHELL BRAND the best 


erly fed soft, 





EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORAT 


ON 


BALT 





\.. when you PUSH this BU 
| the new, bigger 


Delivers 500 Ibs. of full formula food a 





per hour 


Services 2 lines totalling 1200 ft. of linkag 
. or 15,000 broilers 
/ Automatically fills All Types of | 


Feeds 7500 layers. 





hanging feeders 




















FOR RANONES FEEDERS — economi- 
| verts all hand-filled feeders 
avtomotic 





call 
to ¢ uily 













FOR FLOOR TROUGH FEEDERS — new 
saves more feed. 
lelivers full balanced formula to 


Jeep trough 


every bird automatically 
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FOR LAYING CAGE OPERA- 

TIONS — gives hens “constant 

feed” for best egg production 
fits all types of cages. 


R-T% 

































You too—‘will love that POULTRY CHEF” 
for Hanging Feeder, Floor Trough or Laying Cage Installations 


Feeding was never so completely automatic as 
with the New...Bigger...More Versatile POULTRY 
CHEF mechanical feeder. It will save you time, 
cut your labor costs and help you increase your 
profits. Dual feeder lines deliver more full for- 
mula feed to more birds. Feed lines can run 
horizontal or vertical, over or under aisles or 
doorways—through walls or from building to 
building. And all moving parts are completely 
enclosed, protected conveyor linkage seals out all 
mechanical problems due to foreign materials. 


New POULTRY CHEF replaces costly hand-f 
with the MOST MODERN, automatic feeder 


Yes, here’s the most practical, flexible feeder 
available to the Poultry Industry... readily 
adapted to Multi-storied or dual house instal- 
lations. (See illustrations 
below). 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
NEW CATALOG 
and INFORMATION 
ON FREE 


Planning Service FE = 










































Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, DL 

May 9-11 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Dept., Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bidg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

June 13-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, N.J. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec. Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

duly 23-26— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bldg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Sept. 1-6—-International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 212 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 21-23 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-23 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct, 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and _ trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bidg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Assn.-Iilin- 
ois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, I. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

1961 

Jan. 12-13—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 


—_— 


New Licensing Law 


CONCORD, N.H. — Feed stores 
which sell baby chicks only at Easter 
time will be required to obtain a 
license under a new law which be- 
came effective in this state on Jan. 1, 
it has been decided by the advisory 
board of the New Hampshire Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The new statute, enacted by the 
last legislature, provides that all per- 
sons and establishments keeping cer- 
tain animals and birds for sale as 
household pets must be licensed and 
stand inspection of their premises by 
Department of Agriculture represen- 
tatives. 

The annual license fee will be $10, 
Commissioner Perley I. Fitts said. 














‘Lend-Lease’ Program 
For Hogs Started by 
Two Georgia Partners 


CLIMAX, GA.—A “lend-lease hog 
program designed to show that farm- 
ers can make money by growing 
hogs,” has been started by Paul Tru- 
luck and Bobby Parker, working as 
partners. 

The two men, farmers themselves 
as well as feed dealers, will attempt 
to improve the breeding stock on 
local farms and still enable small 
farmers to compete in the hog pro- 
duction economy. The breeding stock 
will be released to farmers beginning 
soon. 

Basically, it was explained, the pro- 
gram is to produce superior sows, 
loan them to the farmer as long as 
the farmer does a topnotch manage- 
ment job and then market the hogs, 
including hauling, for the owner. 

While there will be a fee involved, 
the partners say the premium the 
farmers receive through collective 
marketing and superior stock will 
more than offset such a cost. 

Two recommended practices will in- 
clude use of concrete floored pens for 
the hogs and good growing practices 
including a good ration. 

Units of 12 

The hogs will be released in units 
of 12 sows and a boar, but the men 
think a farmer needs two units to 
have a profitable operation. 

The sows will then be kept by the 
farmer for about three years, or from 
four to six litters, and will then be 
turned back to Mr. Truluck and Mr. 
Parker, and new ones will be issued. 
The owners will also guarantee the 
sow to be a breeder. 

“We have two breeds, Poland China 
and Hampshire, to produce a hybrid,” 
Mr. Truluck explained. “The farmer 
will get a boar of one breed and gilts 
of another breed.” 

The partners will have about 60 
gilts ready in January, and plan to 
have another batch ready in March, 
and every two months thereafter. 

Sows will be washed and disinfect- 
ed before being put in farrowing 
crates, where they will remain with 
their pigs for five weeks. The pigs 
are combined for two more weeks in 
three stalls, and at eight weeks of 
age will be moved to the pig parlor. 
A shot of iron will be given at three 
days of age and a full vaccination 
program carried out. 

Mr. Truluck and Mr. Parker are 
graduates of the College of Agricul- 
ture at the University of Georgia, and 
their herdsman, Rupert Newton, is 
also a university graduate. 

Three Buildings 

The operation is housed in three 
buildings on the partners’ farm just 
outside of Climax in Decatur Coun- 
ty. The sow shed, farrowing barn 
and pig parlor are each joined by 
fenced-in runways. 

A complete record is kept on each 
litter, and about 50% of the pigs born 
will never make the breeding pens, 
they said. Those not attaining breed- 
ing status will be sold on the regular 
market. 











a@ form so soluble 
A melts on your tongue.” 
The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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prosper only to the extent that we serve them.” With Mr. 
Rowland is Howard Bryant, Purina Dealer of Kirkwood, Illinois, 
who represents Purina Dealers from all parts of the country. 


“Behind us are our real bosses,” says Mr. Rowland, as 
he stands in front of a mural showing typical farmers and 
ranchers from all parts of the country. “We can grow and 


Purina’s five-million-ton year 
proves service is salesmanship 


“We believe that business organizations have a right to grow 
and prosper only to the extent that they serve others”... 
Ray E. Rowland, President, Ralston Purina Company 


“Today, as for more than threescore years, 
Purina employees and Purina retailers are 
dedicated to service of farmers and ranchers 
who produce meat, milk and eggs,” says Mr. 
Rowland. “Again in 1959, dedicated service 
proved to be the best salesmanship, for we 
delivered more than five million tons of 
Purina Chows—thanks to the feeders who 


“We've passed a milestone of progress by 
shipping 5,000,000 tons of Purina Chows in 
a single year. Now we set new objectives 
beyond any in our past. We expect to reach 
these objectives because the Purina organiza- 
tion...including the thousands of Purina 
service centers . . . believes that service is the 
best salesmanship.” 


have shown such a preference for our services 
and products. 


“Purina Research, manufacturing, merchan- 
dising and many other factors contributed 
to this volume. We sincerely appreciate the 
loyalty and cooperation of all Posie folks, 
but we must recognize that the paramount 
reason for our success is the retail feed dealers 
who operate progressive service centers iden- . 
tified with the Checkerboard. . ~ 


JOHN DOMBROWSKI JOHN J. HESS, ti GEORGE DANIEL JOHN McMULLEN 
Northeastern Region Eastern Region Southern Region North Central Region 


ANDREW JOHNSON DON PITMAN 
Western Region Pacific Region 


TYPICAL PURINA DEALERS FROM ALL REGIONS 


“These service centers are successful because 
they are dedicated to serving farmers and 
ranchers who produce meat, milk and eggs. 
As a group, their owners invested millions 
of dollars in equipment to provide Check-R- 
Mix Service, bulk feed delivery, grain banks 
and commercial-size demonstrations of mod- 
ern — of yvonne Pr ir pete sae _. 
try. y hired thousands of capable people 
and trained them to give services that hel 
farmers and ranchers increase production wi 
lower expenditures of labor and cash. 


JAMES McGRATH 
Canadian Region 


PURINA...voOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Mississippi Research 


On Cattle Management 
And Feeding Reviewed 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—Missis- 
needs to further expand its 
industry in building a 
farm economy, said Dr. 
dean and director of the 
Agriculture, as: he wel- 
comed some 300 cattlemen and agri- 
cultural workers to a state-wide beef 
ittle field day here 
“We thousands of acres of 
lle land that are returning little or 
nothing to the owners,” he said. 
his land can well be used to pas- 
beef cattle 
Besides using the idle land, cat- 
n can further expand livestock 
ms through better breeding, 
more feed produc- 
ind better management.” 
beef 


SIpp! 
livestock 
stronger 
Clay Lyle, 


Division ot! 


have 


pastures 


cattle 


reports on 


| 


management and feeding were high- 
lights of the program. 

“Producing a ton of beef to the 
acre is not in the too distant future 
as research with growing and pre- 
serving feeds makes great headway,” 
reported H. H. Leveck, associate di- 


| rector, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion. 
M. S. Shaw, associate director, Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, predic- 


| ted a billion dollar cash farm income 





for Mississippi within the next few 
years. 
Pelleting Feeds 

In summarizing research reports 
on pelleting feeds, Dr. C. E. Lindley, 
head of the University animal hus- 
bandry department, said, “Pelleting 
apparently increases rate and effici- 
ency of gain in beef cattle. The in- 
creases seem to be greater with 
roughages than with grain or mixed 
rations. 

“Pelleting may or may not increase 
the return from cattle. Where pellet- 
ing adds as much as $3 a ton to the 





cost of the feed, it may prove un- 
profitable. 

“Apparently the greatest advan- 
tage in feeding pelleted feeds comes 
from using pelleted roughages; so 
pelleting has its greatest value in 
growing rations.” 

Cottonseed 

Dr. B. G. Diggs said, “Cottonseed 
seems to be a satisfactory source of 
protein and energy for beef cattle; 
however, animals fed too large 
amounts of cottonseed may scour 
badly on account of its high oil con- 
tent. 

“In fattening rations it is recom- 
mended that cottonseed should not 
be fed in excess of 5 lb. per 1,000 
lb. of body weight,” he said. 

Dr. Diggs went on to offer these 
conclusions: 

@ Cottonseed is a satisfactory re- 
placement for cottonseed meal, as a 
supplement, for wintering weaned 
calves and bred beef cows. 

@ Cottonseed incorporated into a 
fattening ration rather high in rough- 














on New U.S. Savings Bonds 
now in effect 


and the Bonds you already own 


are better than ever, too! 








Now U.S. Savings Bonds are a better buy than ever in 


three important ways: 


@ All Series E and H Bonds bought since June 1, 
1959, now earn 334% interest when held to maturity. 


@ Older Bonds will also pay more—an extra 42%, 
from June 1 on, if you hold them to maturity. 


@ All Series E Bonds, old or new, now carry an 
automatic extension privilege; they'll keep paying 
liberal interest for 10 years beyond maturity. 
Three big new dollar benefits that make it smart to buy 
new Bonds—and hang on to the ones you have! 
40 million Americans now own Bonds 


But a good return isn’t the only reason so many people 
buy Bonds. They’ve discovered that there’s no easier, safer, 


more Amer an way to save, 


You can buy Bonds automatically, through the Payroll 


Savings Plan where you work; you can buy them at your 


Stamps. 


bank; your youngsters can even buy them at school, 
through the School Savings Plan for U.S. Savings 


The U.S. Government guarantees that the cash value 
of your Bonds cannot drop; it can only grow. And if your 
Bonds should be lost, stolen, or destroyed, the Treasury 
will replace them free. 


Finally, every Bond you buy does a big job for America. 


Because today peace costs money—money for military 


strength and for science; and money saved by individuals 
to keep our economy sound. 

Your Bonds help provide this money—help America 
keep the peace. So, to build a brighter future for yourself 
and your family—and to protect it—save with U.S. 


Savings Bonds. They’re better than ever. 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


AVE WITH U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 











age, he said, is worth 60-80% as 
much as cottonseed meal. 

@ Cottonseed incorporated into a 
high concentrate ration seems to be 
fully equal to cottonseed meal. 

@ One pound of cottonseed in a fat- 
tening ration seems to be worth 1- 
1.3 Ib. milo. 

On feeding steers on pasture, B. G. 
Ruffin said, “In most of the trials 
reviewed where dry lot feeding was 
compared to summer pasture fatten- 
ing, it was found that the total feed 
cost for finishing cattle was less for 
those full fed on pasture. 

“The carcass grades were approxi- 
mately equal and in some trials the 
daily gains were greater for the 
steers full fed on pasture,” he said. 
“Summer pasture with plenty of lush 
forage can be expected to produce 
good results when fattening steers.” 


Stilbestrol 

W. R. Moorehead said, “The use 
of stilbestrol to increase gain of fat- 
tening steers is a sound and proven 
practice. One should always remem- 
ber that stilbestrol produces the 
greatest increase in rate of gain in 
cattle that are receiving a high en- 
ergy ration. When properly admini- 
stered stilbestrol will increase pro- 
fits but it cannot be used as a sub- 
stitute for good management prac- 
tices.” 

On the use of stilbestrol for nurs- 
ing calves, L. W. Williams said, “At 
present stilbestrol should be used at 
one’s own risk in animals which are 
to be sold off grass in the spring as 
replacement cattle.” 

He said, “Stilbestrol implants at 
the rate of 24 mg. per head are rec- 
ommended for grazing cattle which 
are to be sold for slaughter. For cat- 
tle that are to be grain fed following 
a grazing period, it is recommended 
to use 24 mg. stilbestrol implants at 
the beginning of the feeding period 
only.” 

Regarding stilbestrol for beef heif- 
ers, Bryan Baker, Jr., said, “While 
there is evidence that stilbestrol will 
not cause any reproductive disturb- 
ances it would be my recommenda- 
tion that under no condition should 
this material be used indiscriminate- 
ly for replacement heifers. 

“At the present time there is not 
enough known about this material 
and its effects on sexual development 
to warrant making any recommenda- 
tion concerning its use for any ani- 
mals except those being fed for 
slaughter,” he said. 

On carcass quality, W. R. Backus 
said, “A recommendation for the use 
of stilbestrol in cattle feeding would 
be that it may be fed or implanted 
at recommended levels with little if 
any lowering of carcass grades and 
yields. If carcass grades are lowered 
somewhat this should be more than 
offset by the increased feedlot gain 
that can be expected.” 


Protein Levels 

W. M. Swoope said, “Calves that 
are weaned in the fall and carried 
over as stockers or replacements 
must receive adequate protein sup- 
plement when fed a poor quality 
roughage.” 

He cited experiments which showed 
that “when a poor quality roughage 
was fed with no protein supplement 
the cattle lost considerable weight 
during the wintering period. 

“The trials conducted during the 
winters of 1957-58 and 1958-59 indi- 
cated that when sorghum silage was 
fed as the sole source of roughage 
it should be supplemented with 2 Ib. 
cottonseed meal in order to produce 
the most satisfactory gain,” he said. 

Mr. Swoope said, “When cattle are 
foraging for their own roughage in 
the form of dead grass or crop resi- 
due, it would usually be desirable to 
feed a protein supplement. The ex- 
periment conducted in 1957-58 
showed that calves receiving no cot- 
tonseed meal consumed only 13.9 lb. 
silage per day. On the other hand, 
calves that received 1 Ib. cottonseed 
meal had a daily consumption of 23.9 
lb. silage. This increase in consump- 
tion of roughage should result in 
young cattle wintering much better.” 





Parlors Suffer in 
South; Mixed Hog 
Feed Sales Down 


By DAVID MARTIN 
1 Correspondent 





y 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—‘“Confine- 
ment feeding of hogs is at a stand- 
still.” 

That’s the way a Little Rock feed 
man who asked to remain unidenti- 
fied described the status of pig par- 
lor operations in the South. 

“A few farmers who have feed are 
buying supplement and are market- 
ing their grain through hogs,” he 
said, “and some farmers in Tennessee 
and Kentucky are holding on in the 
hope that the market will rebound.” 

“For the most part,” he pointed 
out, “the parlors are empty.” 

The reason is simple: When hogs 








MENADIONE ASSAYS IN FEED PREMIXES 
ANNOUNCING DETERMINATION 
OF VITAMIN E ACTIVITY IN FEEDS 
AND FEED INGREDIENTS 
By Chemical Methods 


@ Practical studies on poultry, swine 
and dogs 

@ Vitamin, amino acid, drug and 
mineral assays 

© Toxicological studies on new in- 
gredients 


Write Today for Brochure 
Descrides laboratory services for food, 
beverage. pharmaceutical, chemical, 
cosmetic and teed industries, as well 

83 services to general industry 


ROSNER-HIXSON LABORATORIES 
ond Laboratory of Vitamin Technology div. 








7737 Sovth Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, til. 








At your service... 


gE aE 


Tom Letch put aside his editor's ; 
Leap with a weekly n ina 
"farming pe eer nd ‘to join the 
staff of The Miller Publishing 
Company. His grass roots knowl- 
edge of farming and agricultural 
marketing gives him a practical | 





| 11% 
| the drop probably won't be enough 
| to increase prices to profitable 
| lor levels. 





dropped to new three-year lows, the | 
profits became losses. 

The net result in many areas of | 
the South: Feed men are selling | 
much less mixed feeds to hog pro- 
ducers. 

Outlook Unfavorable 

And the outlook, in the opinion 
of a number of hog operators, feed 
dealers and agricultural experts, is 
for more of the same for at least 
a few more months. 

“Hogs are going to have to go up 
pretty fast if the parlor operators 
jump back in the business,” one feed 
company field representative com- 
mented. 

In fact, 
tural circles that some of the 
may be off parlors. 

A farmer who operates nine parlors 
near Fort Smith, Ark., says he be- 
lieves parlor feeding was “too far 
from the basics in hog production.” 

He says he may not return to the 
parlors when he begins producing 
pork again. 

“I'm convinced that parlors do not 
offer the best system for pork pro- 
duction,” he concluded. 

Some industry officials look for 
wide fluctuations in the price of hogs 
in coming months. 

A Little Rock feeder commented: 
“Farmers can get in and get out too 
easily. In recent years, hog men have 
watched the production cycles close- 
ly and have learned when to expect 
the peaks and valleys. 

“Large numbers of growers have 
accepted the idea that they should 
get into production when others are 
getting out, and this has tended to 
wipe out the declines in hog num- 
bers.” 

The recent price drops have settled 
one thing: The South isn’t going to 
become the largest pork-producing 
area in the nation, as many officials 
predicted a few months ago. 

The predictions were based on sta- 
tistics showing that hundreds of par- 
lors were constructed in the South. 


Cost Figures 

Generally, studies show that it 
costs about $14.50 to produce 100 Ib. 
of gain in parlors. This includes about 
$12 for feed and $2.50 for labor, in- 
terest on investment, medicines and 
other incidentals. 

When hogs were selling about $20 
cwt., profits were good. But when 
prices dropped to $12 and $13, losses 
were high. 

The cohclusion: Prices will have 
to rise to $15 or $16 before there 
is any significant return to parlor 
feeding. 

And this doesn’t appear likely for 
at least six months or possibly long- 
er. Although recent U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports forecast an 
drop in spring pig production, 


there is talk in agricul- 
“shine” 


par- 


But some feed men feel it will in- 
crease prices enough to stimulate the 
purchase of larger amounts of mixed 
feeds and concentrates for swine. 

Meanwhile, many pig parlors re- 
main empty. 


Poultry Festival Set 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The 1960 
State Poultry Festival will be held 
here next July, according to Jess 
Merkle, El Dorado, president, Arkan- 
sas Poultry Federation. The federa- 
tion and the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce will co-sponsor the event. 

Jerry E. Hinshaw, Springdale, gen- 
eral chairman of the federation’s 
festival committee, explained that 
Little Rock was chosen because of its 
central location, available facilities 
and financial support provided by the 
Little Rock Chamber of Commerce. 








FEED MEN KILLED 
LAMESA, TEXAS—J. R. McNeil, 
owner of McNeil Field Seed Co. and 
mayor of Spur, Texas, was killed in 
an airplane crash near here while 
returning from a seedsman's conven- 
tion in Phoenix. Herbert Heimer, an 





employee, also was killed. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which heve appeored 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


2. Custom Feed Milling—e series of five articles—by —_ 


Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer . 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five k seamed ba ** 


Nelson 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1959 Analysis Table for Feed eens 
by Charles H. Hubbell 20c 

35. Science end Service—a {i6-page summary of AFMA 
Golden Year articles covering all phases of feed industry. 
Quantity discounts. Imprinting distributor's name for 
nominal additional charge 


38. Balancing Swine Rations—by Dr. 
versity of Illinois 


40. Improved Feed Ingredient 

ward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

41. Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. Hastings, 
Kansas State University 20¢ 

42. Nutritional Physiology of the Rumen: A New 


Approach 
to Rumen Nutrition—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at Uni- 
versity of Maryland 20 


43. Problems in Bulk Handling and 
J. D. Johnson, General Mills, Inc. .............4.. 20¢ 


44. Principles of Grain Robert A. Saul, Agricultural 
Engineer, lowa State University 20c 


45. Effects of High Calcium in Die?t—by Dr. 
Davis, University of Florida 


46. Feedstuffs Quarterly Indexes, First, second and third 
quarters, 1959 each 50c 


47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter 
& Gamble Co. 3 


48. Organic Arsenic as Feed Additives—by 
Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University 20c 


49. Limited eg vs. Limited 
Pullet—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, Texas A&M 


Relationship of Feeding to Ketosis in Dairy Cuttle—Dr. 
L. H. Schultz, University of Wisconsin 20¢ 


Broiler Industry Management—Prof. Ewel! P. Roy, Louisi- 
ana State University 


Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and 
Sheep—4-page article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition 
Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 3-5 copies |5c¢ ea.; 10 or 
more, |0c each. 


53. Grain Bank Operation—Dr. W. S. Farris, 


D. E. Becker, Uni- 
20¢ 


George K. 
20¢ 


Purdue Uni- 
2 


54. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. 
University of Maryland 


55. Feed Monufacturers—Bewere of Treated Grain—Dr. 
A. A. Camp, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 20¢ 


56. Use of Tables, G and Simple Analog Computers in 
Formulating Least-Cost Feed Mixes—Dr. R. F. Hutton, 
Pennsylvania State University 20c 


57. Protein and Energy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin 
58. Fifty Years of Scientific Development in Swine Nutri- 
tion—Dr. J. H. Conrad, Purdue University 20c 


59. Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, heeat 
of Maryland 20c 


N. V. Helbacka, 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mina. 
Please send .... copy(ies) of the following reprints for which peymest 
is enclosed. 

26 35 38 40 41 42 43 

46 47 48 49 50 51 $2 

55 56 57 58 59 

(Check code sumber of reprint desired) 
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Illinois Nutrition 
Meeting Program 
Details Reported 


ILL 


Dr. F. A. Kummerow will speak on 
“Nutrition and Heart Disease.” 

A panel discussion, consisting of 
members of Illinois research—Dr. D. 
E. Becker, Dr. D. J. Bray, Dr. A. H. 

| Jensen and Dr. H. M. Scott—will dis- 
cuss “Dietary Requirements—Supple- 
mentation of Practical Rations.” 

Dr. R. O. Nesheim of the Quaker 


URBANA Program details 


for the 1960 Illinois Nutrition Con- Oats Co. will conclude the Tues- 
ference to be held on the afternoon day session with a talk on “Amino 
of Feb. 3 and morning of Feb. 4 in Acids in Feed Formulation—Present 


and Future.” 

Dr. O. Burr Ross, head of the de- 
| partment of animal science, will pre- 
side at this session. 


House on the University of 
campus have been announced 
Harshbarger 


Hopkins 


chairman, K. E 


f the College of Agriculture. — A banquet is planned for 6:30 p.m. 
held annually, will be | in Hopkins Dining Room, followed 

led by feed dealers, nutrition- | by entertainment and a speech, “A 

nd agricultural leaders. | Trip Through Russia,” presented by 


tration 


res at noon Feb. 3 | A. V. Nalbandov. 
welcome by Louis B. Howard, | 


Dr. K. E. Gardner, department of 


of the college of agriculture, dairy science, will act as toastmaster 
wing researchers will speak: | for this event. 

H. H. Draper will discuss “The Wednesday morning, “Radioactive 

tamin E Enigma”; C. L Fallout and Our Food Supply” by 

ine “The Role of Fatty Dr. B. L. Larson, will be the first 

Ruminant Nutrition,” and address, followed by “Another Look 








at Vitamin A for Beef Cattle” to be 
considered by Dr. A. L. Neumann. 

Dr. N. L. VanDemark will next 
speak on “Energy Relationship to 
Reproductive Performance in Dairy 
Cattle.” Dr. Becker will outline “En- 
ergy Evaluation of Feeds for Swine,” 
and the closing discussion will be 
given by Dr. A. Zeissig, Merck, Sharp 
& Dohme. 

Dr. G. W. Salisbury, head of the 
department of dairy science, will 
chair the morning session. 

Wednesday afternoon there will be 
optional tours of research facilities 
of the animal science laboratory con- 
ducted by Dr. Joseph Kastelic, head 
of the division of animal nutrition. 

Registration for the two-day con- 
ference may be made by writing: 
K. E. Harshbarger, Department of 
Dairy Science, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. The registration fee (includ- 
ing the abstract) is $6. Rooms, meals 
and parking will be available at Hop- 
kins House (Third Street and Greg- 
ory Drive, Champaign). 

Single rooms, per person, may be 





Dura -Buket Reduces Fines 


CBA 


LV be. 


elevating 


THICK, ROUNDED 
LEADING EDGE... 4 
TIMES WIDER THAN METAL 
BUCKET LIP .. . BREAKS 
LESS PELLETS! 















Check these actual test results which proved that fines from 
cold pellets are substantially reduced by replacing metal 
buckets with DURA-BUKETS, the amazing plastic elevator 
buckets. 


proved —2 tons of cold pellets srreened. then elevated 
in metal buckets, contained 658 Ibs. 


ines . . . a costly 





cold pellets in 





13.8%, of feed to be repelleted! 





Dura-Buket* 


®@ Stops Caking 

Can't Rust 

© Strong and 
Shatter-proof 

© High Speed and 
Lightweight 

© Spark and Static-proof 
*Special Plastic by Fiberite 


Corp. DURA-BUKETS. 
STOCKING DISTRIBUTORSHIPS ARE AVAILABLE 


e 












proved —2 tons of cold pellets screened and elevated 
on the same leg with DURA-BUKETS in place of metal cups 
contained only 470!/, Ibs. of fines . . 


proved —lf you pellet 300 tons per week, with DURA- 
BUKETS you will save over $1100 per year in reduced fines. 
With this savings alone, you more than pay for a DURA-BUKET 
installation because on the average elevator leg, the cost 
of DURA-BUKETS is only $325! 


You slash bucket replacement costs, too, by switching to 


- 22.2% less fines! 





SOLD NATIONALLY 
AND IN CANADA BY 
MILL EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS 









Melvin ©. Yeich 


REPRESENTATIVE — Melvin OC. 
Yeich has been named a feed products 
sales representative for the chemical 
division of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
NJ. (Feedstuffs, Dec. 26, page 48). 
He will serve North and South Caro- 
lina, according to James E. McCabe, 
director of marketing for Merck agri- 
cultural products. 





had for $4; double or triple, per per- 
son, $2.75. Meal tickets will be avail- 
able at the registration desk and will 
cost: breakfast 75¢, lunch $1.25 and 
banquet $2.50. 

Reservations should be in before 
Jan. 15. 


- 
—_ 





Executive in Broiler, 


Feed Firms Dies 


SALISBURY, MD. — Clinton E. 
Quillin, a leader in the broiler and 
feed industries, died here recently 
after suffering a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Mr. Quillin would have been 71 
Jan. 26. 
Apparently in good health, Mr. 
Quillin had finished lunch when he 
was stricken. He was taken to the 
hospital by ambulance but did not 
regain consciousness. 
In addition to his poultry interests, 
Mr. Quillin was president of the 
Salisbury Milling Co. and a vice pres- 
ident of the Berlin (Md.) Milling Co. 
Mr. Quillin was among the first to 
realize the potential for growing 
broilers on the Eastern Shore. 

He helped develop the business into 
the present multi-million dollar en- 
terprise. 


-— 
—— 





POULTRY FIRM INCORPORATED 
FORT COLLINS, COLO. — Colo- 
rado Kimberchiks, Inc., has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation to produce, 
buy, sell and deal in baby chicks, 
hatching eggs and commercial eggs. 
Listed as _ incorporators-directors 
were Harry O. Hard, R. Morgan Dy- 
reng and Ray P. Dyreng. 





Manufacturers and 


Suppliers of 





EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 





ANDERSON ~~ 
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| REPLACE SKIM MILK POUND 
: | FOR aoc lor... 





with h Borden MRB (Milk Reshicie Base) 
at 57.76 | per cwt. MRB supplies high 
quality milk nutrients in free-flowing easily 
dispersible form. Highly palatable in all 
feeds—proven effective in university tests— 
MRB can build you a more nutritious and 
more profitable ton of feed. ca 
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Classified advertisements 

Tuesday each week will be 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum 
83.90. Situations wanted, 
$2.25 minimum, 
classified ad . each 
ation, telephone 


word, 


received by 
inserted for 


charge 
l5e¢ a word; 
In figuring cost of your 
abbrevi- 
exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word, To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name a 

address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


w 


sertion ~~ charged for forward- 
Commercial odvertising not 
| im classified advertising depart- 
_ advertising accepted for 

ion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
ay > 4 No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 








HELP WANTED 
v icine, 
INTERESTED IN A PER- 
mn in Baltimore, Maryland 
d nad recondition flour and 

a ery Send omplete 
} I. Beer & Co Inc., 2100 8 
Baltimore 24, Md 











MILLWRIGHT 


WANT TO SETTLE IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
Experienced maintenance super 

large push-button feed mill 

ilifornia Apply with full 

P 567, Bellflower, 








HELP WANTED 
v S coeeneenenEEREnn 


NATIONAL SUPPLIER TO FEED MANU- 
facturers offers excellent opportunity to 
aggressive sales representative. Salary, 
commission, expenses, liberal benefits, 
travel. Degree, knowledge of nutrition and 
feed formulation necessary. Location, 
southeastern states. Send complete resume 
to The Borden Co., Feed Supplements 
eeestgem, 350 Madison Ave., New York 

» N. Y. 


LARGE NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY 
needs man with experience in grain ele- 
vator or milling operations to assist in 
cost reduction studies. Knowledge and 
experience in time and motion study 
procedures essential. Please furnish com- 
plete data in first letter—persona!l infor- 
mation, education, experience, references 
and salary expected. Address Ad No. 6478, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








CONSULTING NUTRITIONIST WHO IS 
erie d in the nutritional develop- 
feed ingredients, This individual 
act on a consulting basi as a 
tor of research to a feed ingredient 
nufacturer. Bxcellent financial and cre- 
opportunity Address Ad No. 6491, 
eedstuffs Minneapetio 40, ine 

SALESMAN FOR MISSOU RI, | ARKANSAS, 
n Kar s and Illinois territory for 
iineral vitamin supplement 
t Prefer man with knowl- 
feeds and seeding and familiar 
i manufacturing industry Ex- 
portunity for right man. Call or 
A-Way Inc Pp. O. Box 4311, 

th 6, Texas; Phone MA 6-2871 
1 ISTR IBUTORS AND DEALERS OF THE 
rowing cattle, sheep and dairy 
United States are seeking 
i nd managerial personnel. Here 
ortunity to grow with a young 
industry At pores cost 
f ers, cattl nstance 
tates achieved cheaper gains 
nd easier with these lentific 
need methods on feeding preteth sup 
t free choice. If you are interested 
with independent and successful 
tors and dealers, with a product 
ed ind of great benefit to the 
rite to Liquid Feed Association, 
l, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40 





AGGRESSIVE, AMBITIOUS 


SALESMAN 


National compounder of feed additives with 
plant in the Southwest offers excellent oF 
—- for reputable mon who can sell 

alar and fringe 
benefits. Must be acquainted with feed 
mixers in the Southwest. For personal inter- 
view send complete details. Address Ad 
No. 5525, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











SALES DIRECTOR 

To help develop merchandising plans 
and supervise salesmen for major firm. 
This is important opportunity for suc- 
cessful man to join progressive man- 
agement team in key executive posi- 
tion with full authority. Remuneration 
equal to responsibilities. Write Box 
No. 5535, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


SALESMAN 


The Feed Products Department of John 
Labatt, Ltd., has an opening for a 
salesman. He will be primarily con- 
cerned with selling feed additives to 
in Ontario and 








feed manufacturers 

Quebec. 

Applicants should offer: 

Li 1. Sound practical experience in the feed 

industry. 

2. Successful selling experience. 

3. Agricultural college degree. 

4. The ability to develop the job with a 
minimum of supervision. 


giving details of personal back- 


education and experience to: 


Apply 
ground, 
Mr. L. B. Leeming 
JOHN LABATT, LTD. 


150 Simcoe S#., London, Ontario 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Ls TIT v 


DAVIS COMMERCIAL GRAIN ROLLER, 
12”x30" rolls. Slightly used. Good as new 
Morton & Sparks, Kingman, Kansas. 


12% - TON “TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 
hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 
2600. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast fron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 

FOR SALE — SIZE 252 JAMES SINGLE 
stage incubators. Condition like new. Also 
Klein and Million Dollar Hen chick bat- 
teries. Hovel's Hatchery, Zumbrota, Minn. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No, 3478, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE—REBUILT 50 H.P. WENGER 
straight hi-molasses pellet mill and mo- 
lasses feed mixer, 2%-ton per hour ca- 
pacity of high molasses — Wenger 
Mixer Mfg., Sabetha, 


ONE USED FARM AND RANCH HEIL 
dehydrator complete. One used W5 Jay 
Bee hammer mill with 150 H.P. direct 
motor. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Na- 
poleon, Ohio. 


HORIZONTAL “PELL L. ET COOLER—SQUIER 
48x65 feet, complete with two 7% H.P 
motors and fans, 6 H.P. motor and drive 
unit, all motors class II, group G. East- 
ern States Farmers’ Exchange, Box 67, 
Huron, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
Richardson, and O bagging scales; 
Union Special, Fischbein, Minneapolis, and 
Wilcox & Gibbs sewing heads. Whizzer 
bagging conveyors, bins. Winborns, Mill 
_ Equipment Service, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


[— ONE 670 VAC-U -VATOR; 
with loading cyclone, pipe, el- 
Has handled 
less than 80,000 bu., $1,450. Roemerman 
Feed & Grain, Blakesburg, Iowa; Phone 
170R3. 









































complete 
bows and other accessories. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





1957 DAFFIN FEED MOBILE, CHEV- 
rolet truck 36,000 miles, 2,600 hours on 
diesel, like new condition. Will give new 
machine guarantee on unit. 1956 Daffin 
feed mobile, Chevrolet truck, 8,000 miles 


on new motor, 4,200 hours on Diesel, ex- 
cellent operating condition. Will sell either 
unit. Reason for selling—two mills, one 
competent operator. Address Ad No. 6529, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 





FOR SALE 


Feed and Grain Handling and 





Processing Equipment 
NEW & USED 
De a 
| and Grain Cleaners 
| E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 
Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 














CREDIT MANAGER 


Excellent immediate opportunity in Oakland, California. Branch 
of national feed and cereal manufacturer. Minimum 4 years’ 
wholesale credit experience. Age 28-45. Please write D. G. 
Pearson, P.O. Box 4022, Bay Shore Station, Oakland 23, Cali- 
fornia, stating education, experience and salary requirements. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—12-TON BULK FEED BODY. 
Good condition. Evergreen Mills, Ada, 
Okla. 





SALE—UNUSED STURTEVANT NO. 9 RO- 
tary blender; 160 cu. ft. Sprout-Waldron; 


335 cu. ft. horizontal ribbon mixer, un- 
Type 304 stainless s ma- 
terial handling installation, including: 


1,800 cu. ft. weigh hoppers, bucket ele- 
vators, shaker and screw conveyors, etc. 
Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





BOTH BUYER AND SELLER BENEFIT 
when used equipment is purchased direct 
from owner. If you're interested in a good 
used mobile mill we can put you in touch 
with a number of owners buying new 
models who would rather sell their older 
mills than trade them in. Various makes 
and prices. Address Box 125, Lake Zurich, 
iilinets. 

100 H.P. ACE SPROUT-WALDRON PEL- 
let mill, complete with motor, coolers, 
pneu-vac air system; 60 H.P. Sprout- 
Waldron pellet mill and cooler; 50 H.P. 
heavy duty California pellet mill; 5-ton 
8. Howes Eureka horizontal mixer, with 
silent chain drive and 40 H.P. motor. 
Call or write J. E. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Phone 6-2197. 








MACHINERY WANTED 


v idateniaaiea 
ALL KINDS _ OF _GOoD A, tg yt Me 


& Co., 
Inc., Baltimore Me. "na 


WANTED—TWO OR THREE TON HORI- 
zontal used mixer. Must be in good shape. 
Round Lake Farmers Co-op., Round 
Lake, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BH Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — COMPLETE, 
feed mill. Hammermill, 
mixer and pellet mill. 
Clary, Clary Poultry & Egg, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


WANTED TRACK MOBILE CAR MOVER 
used, good condition. Give full particu- 
lars. Call or write Earl A. Hogan Co., 
833 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


ELEVATOR AND FEED MILL LIQUIDA- 
tions. Let McLaughlin, Ward & Co. han- 
die sales of equipment in unwanted 
plants. None too large or too small. We 
will sell for you or buy outright com- 
plete plants anywhere in U.S.A. We are 
large handlers of grain, feed and seed 























GOOD USED 
1% to 3 ton 
Write Arthur 
Box 1146, 








equipment. McLaughlin, Ward & Co., 
phone State 9-8141; ask for A. L. Ward, 
ac Mich. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








v 
eee 

FOR SALE—TO SETTLE ESTATE, FEED 
plant and produce business in the heart 
of the Red River Valley. Incubators and 





other equipment can be purchased sepa- 
rately. Call or write George E. Sorlie, 
Hillsboro, N. D. 

FEED MILL - FARM SUPPLIES, 
owner 25 years, complete equipment, 
truck; nine-room house; 1958 sales $35,- 
000, Pennsylvania town, owner retiring; 
with property. Address Ad No. 6528, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
FEED MILL, 
MEDIUM SIZE 


























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
me 


PUBLIC AUCTION JAN. 16, 1960, 1 P.M. 
Wikel Turkey Farms & Processing Plant. 
445 acres, 3 sets improvements. Processes 
400 per hour. Good grain area, brooders, 
bulk feed storage, cold storage, process- 
ing facilities. 45 miles west Cleveland, 
8 miles east of Norwalk, Ohio, 2 miles 
north, 1% east. Gorrell Bros. Auctioneers, 
Liquidators, Ricksville, Ohio; Phones 
2-4061, 2-4005; R. L. Gorrell, Broker. 

SITUATIONS 


WANTED 
A LTT v 


EXPERIENCED FEED MILL MAN AND 
feed salesman. Would like to sell re- 
liable line of feeds, flour meal and grits. 
I would prefer central and western North 
Carolina. Would consider other or more 
territory. References exchanged. P. O. 
Box 641, Zebulen, N. C. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER—AVAILABLE 
Jan. 15. Twenty years’ experience, seven 
in Mexico, capable managing elevator, 
complete feed milling operation, sales 
purchasing, regardless of size. Interested 
only in aggressive company, Southwest 
preferred. Lewis Meekins, Box 666, Trin- 
ity, Texas; Tel. 98. 














EXPERIENCED FEED INGREDIENT, 
professional salesman, fine appearance, 
top man in every respect, earnings $14,- 
000 in 1959. Nutritional and formulation 
background. Nationwide experience and 
contact with feed mill buyers of ingredi- 
ents. Successful last several years with 
national! firm. Training agricultural chem- 
icals, antibiotics, chemobiotics, drugs, 
pharmaceutics and vaccine. Interested in 
smal) or large firm with challenging op- 
portunity. Will relocate. Salary not the 
object. Do not let past earnings drive you 
off. Feel free to write and I assure you 
all replies will be carefully handled. 
Address Ad No. 6515, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 





Dun & Bradstreet 


Requests Statements 


NEW YORK—This month Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., through its network 
of offices, is mailing its annual re- 
quest for financial statements to vir- 
tually all the businesses in the U.S. 
and Canada who seek or grant com- 
mercial credit. These requests will go 
to the 3 million manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers in more than 50,- 
000 cities and towns listed in the 
Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book. 

In his annual message to business- 
men, J. Wilson Newman, president, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., states, “1960 
will be a year for important decisions 
in your business, in your industry and 
in your country. The economic energy 
and health of our country are no bet- 
ter or no worse than the composite 
of individual business enterprises.” 
Mr. Newman adds, “The day to day 
stresses and irritations of our business 
life should not cause us to lose sight 
of the relative significance of each 
enterprise to the American economy, 
or the significance of the economic 
health of the American economy to 
the welfare of the world.” 

Mr. Newman continues, “Now, 
when you are reflecting on the results 
of last year’s operations, take a mo- 
ment to look ahead. Appraise how 
changing conditions may affect your 
business—appraise the effectiveness 
of your efforts and those of your as- 
sociates and employees. When a good 
job has been done,” Mr. Newman 
concludes, ‘take appropriate satisfac- 
tion yourself but compliment all who 
contributed to it. Resolve to tackle 
unsolved management problems with 
a bit more determination in 1960.” 

Also included in Mr. Newman's 
letter is the offer of a new 40-page 
small business handbook, “How to 
Build Profits by Controlling Costs.” 
This booklet is a practical guide 
which shows how to control the costs 
of doing business through the under- 
standing and analysis of business fig- 
ures. Single copies of the booklet are 
available at no charge from the pub- 
lic relations and advertising depart- 
ment, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 99 
Church St., New York 8. 


natin 


Kansas City Meeting 





KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will meet Jan. 12 at the 
Golden Ox in the final meeting of the 
club’s year. New officers will be 
elected. The steak dinner at 7 p.m. 
will be preceded by a social hour 
starting at 6 p.m. 





Here's Where the Nation's Layers Are Located 
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POTENTIAL LAYING FLOCK DOWN—The potential 
laying flock (layer plus pullets not yet of laying age) on 
Nov. 1 declined 26% from 485 million birds in 1949 to 
361 million in 1959, according to this chart from NEPPCO 
News, published by the Northeast Poultry Producers 
Council. In actual numbers, the West Coast has held its 
own—45.6 million in 1949, 46.4 million in 1959—though 


its percentage of the total flock has increased from 9% 


to 13%. The south Atlantic states, in spite of recent 
growth from a low of 38 million in 1954 and 1955 to 43.5 
million in 1959, still is lower than the 45.5 million it had 
in 1949. The north Atlantic states declined from 74.2 
million in 1949 to 57.5 million in 1959, a percentage decline 
slightly less than the nation as a whole. The heaviest 
shrinkage in the flock was in the central states. 





Group of Eastern 
Ontario Farmers 
Planning Cow Pool 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—An East- 
ern Ontario group of farmers is 
planning to set up a cow pool soon, 
according to the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Cows from 
many herds will be housed, fed and 
milked in a central location on con- 





HAVE YOU TRIED COB MEAL? 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL ae 3 from all 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. O.Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 





This 50 pound 
bag of 


SK 


will provide positive 
vitamin K 
fortification to 
3200 tons of your 
poultry feed for 

_ a little over 

‘ 2',* per ton 


Improved 

High Potency 

Most Economical 
Vitamin K Available 





HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
111 E. Hawtherne Avenue 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. 


*U.S. Patents 2,331,808 & 2,367,302 














tract. The operator of the pool will | 


market the milk. 

“None of the U.S. cow pools have 
operated long enough for anyone to 
have much data on them,” says Dr. 
Dave Arnott, Ontario Agricultural 
College dairy scientist, “but the 
Fashion Farm cow pool in Iowa 
seems most adapted to Ontario. Cows 
are put in a pool under contract and 
the pool performs all the services, 
provides the feed and sells the milk.” 

“The cow owner gives up cow man- 
agement yet he still retains cow own- 
ership, and he may care for his dry 
cows and raise his calves. He is paid 
for his milk on the basis of a month- 
ly DHIA weight and test.” 

Dr. Arnott sees cow pools answer- 
ing four big problems: 

(1) Farmers without bulk tanks 
or the money to buy them will be 
able to “use” the pool's bulk handling 
systems. 

(2) Herds that are too small for 
efficient production will be able to 
take advantage of the large-scale ef- 
ficiency without the responsibility of 
capital expansion, extra labor or new 
management techniques. 

(3) Dairymen who are tired of 365 
days without a holiday will no longer 
have the pressing twice-a-day milk- 
ing chores. 

(4) Dairy processors see the cow 
pool as one means of cutting haul- 


ing costs—they will only have one | 


stop for milk. Some processors be- 
lieve it also gives them a better con- 
trol of both quantity and quality of 
milk. 

Some Drawbacks 

The Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture researcher claims there are 
some drawbacks to the cow pool sys- 
tem. Dairymen who put their cows 
in the pool will have to pay cash for 
items like labor, feeding and hous- 
ing. In some established pools in the 
US., the charge to cow owners for 
the use of buildings and equipment 
is $40 per cow per year. 

“In the Iowa pool this is payable in 
advance. The labor cost, veterinary 
fees, management fees and miscel- 
laneous costs like bedding, sanitizers 
and supplies are all deducted each 
month from the milk check,” says Dr. 
Arnott. “This could make quite a hole 
in the milk check,” he adds. “And 
remember, many farmers won't be 
able to use their family labor. Leisure 
time doesn't contribute to extra in- 
come.” 

Dr. Arnott also states that the pro- 
duction of some cows in the pools has 





slipped. Cows that used to milk 12,000 
have slipped to 9,000. Lack of atten- 


tion might be one cause—Michigan | 


found that mastitis increased in 
pooled herds. Good veterinary service 
was also difficult with large cow num- 
bers. 

Dr. Arnott believes the proposed 
cow pool in eastern Ontario stands a 
good chance of success but passes on 
a Michigan judgment: “A _ well- 
adjusted dairy farm with 60 to 80 
cows produces milk about as efficient- 
ly as the estimates that can be made 
up for the large cow pools.” 


Wirthmore Research 


Man Is Promoted 


WALTHAM, 
L. Dolge, a member of the research 
department of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
Waltham, has re- 
cently been pro- 
moted to the tech- 
nical service divi- 
sion of Corn Prod- 
ucts Co, New 
York, Wirthmore’s 
parent organiza- 
tion. 

Dr. Dolge has 
been a member of 
Wirth more’s re- 
search department 
for the past four 
years. He spent the previous five years 
on the staff at the University of 
Connecticut. He received his bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, and his Ph. D. 
at Cornell University, where he ma- 
jored in animal nutrition and minored 
in biochemistry and physiology. 

Dr. Dolge will be responsible for 
technical service involving Corn Prod- 
ucts ingredients for the feed indus- 
try. In addition te contacting feed 
manufacturers and universities in 
this capacity, he will assist in the 
development of new feed products. 








Dr. K. L. Dolge 





Swine Testing Station 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Twelve Ore- 
gon swine breeders have placed a 
total of 64 purebred pigs on test at 
the new Oregon swine testing station 
near Hermiston. 

Testing for feed efficiency, growth 
rate and meatiness of carcass will be 
finished about April 1, reports Dr. 
David England, Oregon State College 
animal husbandman, who is in charge 
of the industry-sponsored station. 


MASS.—Dr. Kendall | 
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“ADVENTURES OF BUCKY ELEVATOR™ 
UNIVERSAL HOISTS GOODWILL AMBASSADOR 
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“ARE YOU MECHANICALLY INCLINED?” 

















BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 
Vita D that 
when combined 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or I 
water 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


w not decompose 
with minerals 


3 in dry, ofl or 


dispersible forms 


Stable dry vitamin A products 
BHT 
Ol! soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid 
HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat 
XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortiey Ploce VAN NUYS, CALIF. 














At your service... 





4 


~ ‘ mm. 7 
In charge of advertising sales for : 
The Miller Publishing Company in 
the South and Southwest, Martin 
E. Newell. in the past quarter-cen- 
tury, has become recoanized as one 
of the most knowledgeable men in 
the grain and feed markets. 
He's always ready to discuss an 
agricultural marketing problem. 
Just call Marty at Victor 2-1350 
| or wiite to him at 612.Board of 
Trade Bldg. in Kansas City. 
| Neg THE MILLER PUBLISHING Co. 
' -- Business Journalists 8ince 1873 FY 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
eries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsenic surfactant ts, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given 

requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, includi 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1 100 f 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the standard, tantly ded facts on feeding farm animals and 
also the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, a vitamins, etc., 


can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. 58 00 
174 pages, 77 illustrations and tables ...... 1.6.6 cc cece eee ewer enues . 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 











Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, ic trends, i t, ete. Includ — 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has a special chapter on sterility by 

Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary $7. 50 
medicine, University of Illinois. GOL PROBED 2 nc ccscccerscccccseeseses 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete transcript of the 1958 Small Mill Short Course designed specifically 
for the Small Mill, Concentrate Mixer and Custom Miller. Covers such subjects as 
Receiving and Preparation, Mixing, Packing, Storing and Shipping, $5 00 
Typical Mill Layouts, Pelleting and Dust Collection .........+++«+++. . 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


rranscript of Proceedings of the 1959 Small Mill Short Course containing subjects 
of particular interest to the smaller miller. Subjects include cost facts, e 

and research reports with Practical recommendations on 
pelleting, costs and of b formulas, operating $5 00 
portable mills and other related DUR JOSOS 2 oc cccccctccccccevecocesess . 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 


thods in 








A complete report on specialized research projects, current practices and recom- 
mendations in successful Pelleting and Related Subjects. 198 of the most 
up-to-date information presented by recognized authorities incla $] 5 00 
ing helpful charts, tables and equipment illustrations .........-...+ . 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in , handling 


and managing Bresteck, inchading preparing for maetet, a , hous- 
wy end cmetty how to do ag TA 240 Siestrchone. eeeeee $7.95 
DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the original work by Carl W. amen ond Bie6 5, Butane, 

10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on a ae much 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land 

grams, and digestion in the rumen ad on milk secretion. for use $6 50 
profitably by the stadent and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages..... ° 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and ond Gwe 
in auxiliary services to them. Covers history and development ef the no Saeaee, Ss 
distribution, adaptation and future; types and breeds, the herd, meat 


type breeds, selection and judging, breedi f , grains and energy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-p act f pastures, x and 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, $5 30 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 illustrations. ............+++ . 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their county 
agents, nutritionists and workers in ee pharmaceuticals. Dr. is 
head of the Department of Animal I ber of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the y~? Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The book includes 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. $5 00 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations ... «~~... cece ete eecreteceneeete . 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 498 pages, 65 illustrations. . . 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 
and handling, marketing techniques and p pork for home $6 95 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables ... ~~... 6... senceeeecenee e. 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic presentation of beng formulation and medication. Designed 
to increase feed efficiency, exp of terms. Valuable to ranches 
and farms in production of feeds from as pasture, 
silage, hay, etc., and as an officially recognized ‘teed predact ( 
cake, ete.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
stuffs, trace elements, growth sti and ¢ of to stock- 
men and ltry growers. Usefal to feed manufacturers, nu 

stadents of animal biology, ete. 600 pages, 176 illustrations, cloth binding 





57.50 




















THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 








antes Or tockmen, those who counsel with stockmen and for teachers in 
agriculture. Cf putcme tenes te Se ot eS ae = 

breeding and feeding of livestock, other chapters ve eS ie, See 

edition, Se ses. page 

tables and illustrations. A practical handbook ........-+++...s«sse0+ $8.7 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist 








Written as » basic reference beek fer elevator and farm stere this book 

includes valuable information on over-all planning and Seme of the 

topics 1 d are pi ing for maximum » use of an effective 

t i ing employee producti , improving customer rela- 

tions, improving purchasing, management of credit and $7.00 
services, GOO PAGes ..«-. 6 cence e ence netenweeee e 





SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, 


Terre e rrr rere eT eee eee eee ee ee eee ee) 


297 pages, 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and im cash 
and grain futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what to follow- 
ing its purchase from the farmer, how it is graded, the 


and 
establishing of price even before the crop is the re) of the university 
trade. This authori ve book will become the leading 
teres Dae 8 SS ee Eee ee $6.00 
lators, foreign buyers, gov t teachers, etc. ° 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 
Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poul students for the 
latest authoritative information on how te raise the best 
modern f It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types of 


‘eeding methods. 
to be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and management $7 95 
for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages... . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 





Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 

1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factual information for feed manufac- 

turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- $12.50 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth......... 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 ill covers all aspects of the poul 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Seehse REN, 600 pee, 8 See ons Sep pee. Bats 
ay ~ —y 1 — (ype edsenprer coe $5.00 
° 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 

Wee, Mile © peactied, el & ee eee Se ee aS 
labor equipment, chick selection, $7.50 


i} 


sexing, etc. 350 pages, well 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based experience, brings practical helps 
for (choosing breeds, increasing | br and egg production, building 


shelters, catimating Sex output, buying feed, “ss 36.95 
KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


H 


A thorough revision of this reliable work on Newly illus- 
trated and broadened in scope with addition of essor F. as co 
author. More about feeding- of with caged iayers. im- 
portance protein levels for the highly bred $5.00 
producing stock. 304 pages, 176 bound. .........++ ° 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


text tarkey raising ond 
man a6 the UA. messaneh Genter, Belisvill, Ma, nd J. 


- 


Poultry Husband- 
Long RK, 


of the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers U2 1 7 -. 
preparation for the diseases and their $ 00 
prevention and control. 1 pages, 124 illustrations ............... 7. 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects of feed 
formulation. A gencties! handbedk fay peacties! men. $3 
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FEEDING RATIOS 


(Continued from page 4) 


AFMA, NEPPCO 


(Continued from page 1) 





Holding steady at 297 on Dec. 15, 
the index of prices paid by farmers 
for commodities and services ended 
1959 less than 1% higher than in 
December, 1958. The index was more 
stable in 1959 than in any year since 
1940, ranging between a high of 299 
in April and a low of 296 in October. 

With farm product prices off only 
slightly, the parity ratio remained 
at 77, the same as a month earlier. 

The mid - December production 
goods index held at 264 for the third 
consecutive month, averaging less 
than 1% below a year earlier. 

Feed prices over the country av- 
eraged the same in December as in 
November. The index of prices paid 
by farmers for feed in December 
was 195, just as it was a month 
earlier, but lower than the 199 index 
of Dec. 15, 1958. 

The downward trend in prices paid 
by farmers for feeder and replace- 
ment livestock continued for the 
eighth consecutive month, but the 
rate of decline was less than in any 
month since September. 

Feeder cattle prices Dec. 15 aver- 
aged 70¢ cwt. lower than a month 
earlier. On the same date, baby chick 
prices averaged 4% higher than a 
month earlier and 14% above the 
record low of mid-August. 

The mid-December feeder livestock 
index (340) was 2% below the pre- 
vious month and lowest since Nov- 
ember, 1957. 

USDA reported that lower prices 
for meat animals, other than sheep, 
dropped the mid-December index of 
prices received by farmers for live- 
stock 4% to 264% of its 1910-14 
level. This was the lowest since 
March, 1957, and the lowest for the 
month since 1956. 

Hog prices averaged $11.20 during 
the month ended Dec. 15—the lowest 
since January, 1956. Beef cattle were 
off 50¢ to $19.50 and calves were off 
80¢ to $23.10 cwt. 

During the year, the meat animal 
index averaged 312, which was 7% 
below 1958 but well above the av- 
erage for any other year since 1952. 

The index of prices received by 
farmers for poultry and eggs gained 
6% from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15. Primari- 
ly responsible for this increase were 
sharply higher prices for chickens 
and turkeys. Although the Dec. 15 
index of 148 was the highest since 
last March, it was the lowest for 
the month since 1940. 

At 29.7¢ Ib., turkey prices were up 
19% from a month earlier and at the 
highest level in 3% years. Broiler 
prices at 17.6¢ Ib. were the highest 
in more than a year. 

Egg prices were seasonally lower. 
At mid-December, eggs sold off the 
farm for an average of 30.7¢ doz., 
17% below a year earlier and the 
lowest for the month since 1940. 

The dairy product index fell 2% 
during month ended Dec. 15 to 274 
as wholesale milk prices began the 
usual seasonal decline. USDA said 
the preliminary estimate of the av- 
erage price received by farmers for 
wholesale milk ($4.51 cwt.) was 2% 
below November but 2% above a 
year earlier. In mid-December, prices 
for milkfat in cream averaged 61.8¢ 
Ib., up 1% during the month. Prices 
received by farmers for milk sold 
directly to consumers showed no 
change during the month. 


Chicago Feed Club 
Schedules Meeting 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Feed 
Club will hold its first meeting of the 
year Jan. 15 at the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Club, Merchandise 
Mart. Cocktails will be served at 5:30 
with dinner scheduled for 6:30 p.m. 
New officers for 1960 will be installed 
and appointments of committees an- 
nounced. Local and out-of-town 
guests are invited. 








agenda and other details for this 
first meeting. 

AFMA president W. E. Glennon 
said: “The American feed manufac- 
turing industry is pleased to have 
this opportunity to meet with north- 
eastern representatives of the poul- 
try industry. We are confident that 
such an exchange can improve un- 
derstanding of the problems faced 
by both groups. Complex as these 
problems are, any effort to work 
toward a mutually satisfactory solu- 
tion is worthy of the time and effort 
required by both groups.” 

Adding to Mr. Glennon’s remarks, 
Ernest F. Smith, Jr.. NEPPCO’s 
president, said: “We are preparing 
for this first joint meeting with the 
firm conviction that it will produce 
tangible results. While we are not so 
naive as to expect one small com- 
mittee, however important or power- 
ful, to solve all the ills of the poultry 
industry, any progress toward that 
end would be most welcome and 
worthwhile. Even if the net result 
would simply be a better understand- 
ing by poultrymen of the feed men’s 
viewpoint and vice versa, we would 
consider the venture successful.” 


GRAIN STORAGE 


(Continued from page 1) 








the government storage bill. Bud- 
getary requirements may now be 
seen as a stumbling block to addi- 
tional spending, particularly for 
USDA. It may be expected that when 
the warehousemen document their 
objections and set forth additional 
costs they believe they will need if 
the new proposals are to be adopted, 
USDA will back away from these 
changes. 

In the meantime, the Symington 
sub-committee under the direction of 
Richard Schmidt, Denver attorney 
and general counsel, plans to start 





Average Bulk Prices and index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dodlars per ton) 











Jan. Dec. from 
5, 29, Previous 
1960 =: 1959 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ....... 68.5 68.15 + .35 
Cottonseed meal ..... 65.85 65.60 + .25 
Linseed meal ........ 77.4 77.40 + 25 
Copra cake or meal.. 72.25 72.25 one 
Peanut meal ......... 62. 62.50 — .50 
a 89. 68.9 4 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
71.40 +1.10 
OO +1.85 
113.50 eee 
79 6+ 8 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Gluten feed & meal... 49.80 49.80 ene 
Dist. dried grains ... 59.90 59.90 oes 
Brewers dried grains.. 48.50 49.30 — .80 
es ere 80.1 02 —.! 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

OM’ A ceoGuatege dd nb 40.35 41.45 —1.30 
Midds. aad shorts 41.20 42.75 —1.55 
BOER. v nccdavatictecs 73.7 %3 —24 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Hominy feed ......... 45.10 45.50 — 40 
Rice bran .........+- 4. 33.00 +1.00 
EE secneterecusees 69.8 70.0 — 2 
ALFALFA MEAL 

Prices at prin. mkts... 57.00 56.90 + .10 
Sn ae 109.7 109.5 + 2 


MOLASSES, FEEDING 
irises at prin. mits... ne bry 


ROSE cccccsccvcesese 6s. 68. 

ALL FEEDSTUFFS 

ORES ccccwencec cies 82.0 ai —.! 

FEED GRAINS 
50 39.20 + .30 
.00 4940 — 40 
40 43.40 cas 
90 3680 + .10 
1 “8 + 3 





*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Agricultura! Marketing Service, USDA. 





open hearings here Jan. 12. It is now 
expected that he will ask grain ware- 
housemen to hold themselves in read- 
iness for an invitation to appear be- 
fore his committee although, as of 
this time, he has no slated priority 
of appearance. It is therefore pre- 
sumed that after the trade has made 
itself available, Mr. Schmidt will 
bring in Commodity Credit Corp. ex- 
ecutives. 

There is a general feeling here that 
this sub-committee hearing, of which 
Sen. Stuart Symington (D., Mo.), is 
chairman under the direction of Mr. 
Schmidt, will represent a searching 
examination of CCC operations; but 
an examination which will reflect in- 
sight and judicious investigation 
rather than a “sensational witch 
hunt.” That is the impression Mr 
Schmidt has made on all who have 
had contact with him here. 


DR. CATRON 


(Continued from page 1) 








and his steff have made research 
contributions in the field of antibi- 
otics, vitamin Bn», trace minerals, pro- 
tein requirements and in baby pig 
nutrition, including studies on the 
development of the digestive enzyme 
systems in baby pigs. Dr. Catron’s 
research led to an American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. award in 1954 
for outstanding research in animal 
nutrition. 

Dr. Catron was born and reared 
on a general livestock farm near 
Kokomo, Ind. He holds a B.S. degree 
in agriculture from Purdue Univer- 
sity, a master’s degree in animal nu- 
trition from the University of Illinois 
and a Ph.D. degree in animal nutri- 
tion from Iowa State University. Dr. 
Catron has also served on the staff 
at both Purdue and [Illinois univer- 
sities. 

An exponent of close cooperation 
between universities and the feed in- 
dustry, Dr. Catron spent three years 
in the industry, first in a liaison posi- 
tion between research, ration formu- 
lations, promotions and sales, and la- 
ter as a nutritionist in charge of 
swine, poultry, turkey and cattle nu- 
trition research, ration formulations 
and quality control in feed manufac- 
turing. 

Dr. Catron is well known for his 
editorial contributions on research 
and nutrition. 

He has served as an advisor and 
consultant in foreign countries where 
he worked with livestock nutrition- 
ists and feed manufacturers. 

Dr. Catron said in making the 
change from university to industry 
that he feels he will have an oppor- 
tunity to apply the experience he has 
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gained from research to the practi- 
cal problems facing the livestock 
producer in a growing, highly tech- 
nical animal agriculture and at the 
same time continue to maintain his 
close contacts with both industry and 
universities. 

Walnut Grove serves livestock pro- 
ducers in eight Corn Belt states and 
has manufacturing plants at Atlantic, 
West Liberty, Independence and 
Cherokee in Iowa and at Elkhorn, 
Neb. 


SPENCER KELLOGG 


page 4) 





(Continued from 





the territory 


erations throughout 
served by our mills. 

“Lest there be some misunder- 
standing as to the effects of Secre- 
tary Flemming'’s pronouncement on 
use of stilbestrol on caponettes, let 
me point out the following: Our feed 
divisions do not manufacture any 
poultry feeds containing stilbestrol. 
Further only 1% of all chickens mar- 
keted in the U.S. have been treated 
with stilbestrol, namely, the single 
item of caponettes. Roasters, fryers, 
capons, turkeys, ducks, Cornish hens 
and what-have-you are not treated 
with this drug. Insofar as the capon- 
ettes which have been treated are 
concerned, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has agreed to take them 
over from the raiser on a stipulated 
basis which will enable the latter to 
recover all or most of his expenses. 
Thus, the buying public, that is, the 
housewife, need have no fear what- 
soever that a contaminated bird has 
been purchased from her local sup- 
plier. 

“Outlook: There are already signs 
of improvement as compared with the 
first quarter performance. The farm 
situation has undergone some 
change, with an increase in the level 
of prices for eggs and broilers, both 
of which are important segments 
served by our feed divisions. In addi- 
tion, a somewhat higher price for 
soybean meal has been reflected in 
better profit margins on soybean 
crushing. These factors, coupled with 
efforts of our Research Department 
in marketing new products, as well 
as the factors enumerated above, will 
all go toward an anticipated pickup 
in the near future. Also, it might be 
well to point out that the fourth 
quarter of our last fiscal year showed 
some decline as compared with the 
rate in the first three quarters. This 
decline continued into the first quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year, and I 
am hopeful that the final three quar- 
ters will be more nearly comparable 
with the first three quarters of last 


year.” 





TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 





The former definition of a farm, for Census purposes, was a place of 


more than three acres which produced commodities worth at 


least $150, 


whether they were sold or not; or, if less than three acres, it had actual total 


sales of products worth $150. 


The new definition is expected to result in a considerable drop in farm 
numbers as used for statistical purposes. This, coming on top of the con- 
tinuing decline in numbers for economic reasons, probably will be used as 
ammunition by politicos who have been arguing that agricultural policies 


are driving people off the farm. 
vw 


THE TURKEY INDUSTRY’S elder statesman, Dr. W. A 


~~ 


Billings, is 


crusading for a small turkey which he feels will be bought and consumed on 
more of a year-around basis. At the National Turkey Federation convention 
this week, he again told the story of a meeting this fall of businessmen and 


their wives in his present home town of St. Petersburg, Fla 


Doc said he 


asked the assembled crowd how many had eaten turkey since the previous 
Thanksgiving, and not one of the several hundred present raised his hand 
Asked why this was so, a number voiced the view that “they get tired of 
turkey”—even though they hadn't eaten any for about 11 months 

Dr. Billings used the story to illustrate his argument that turkey con- 
sumption cannot increase appreciably if people must buy relatively large birds 
and then “get sick of turkey” while they eat up the leftovers following the 
holiday feast. He contends that the industry must develop and offer a “small 
package that people will eat and not get sick of.” By this he means a small 
whole turkey; he says he can’t see much future in cut-up turkey parts, al- 
though there will be some market for this type of product. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 





A AND D FEEDING OU 
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New Orleans: Der 
P trend nohanges a 
Philadelphia: Demand « v: supply fair 
t4 
Ogden: Suppiy ma ed $847@56 
w e barle S412@47 
Roston: De nd poo supply ample; $41 
Denver: r trend firm; sup 
le -wt 
Baltimore: e an¢ od supply fair 
ged: $47.50, sacked 
C Chicago: Demand fair trend steady | 
” ' e; $37 acked | 








NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 














Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend easier; 
pply dequate; standard rolled $2.97 cwt., 
lard ground $2.97 ecwt., both sacked 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 

I imple $24.50, f.0.b. Denver. 
Cincinnati: Demand steady: supply ade- 
rate f.o.t Cincinnat minimum 30 ton 

carlots: 80 granular $31.50; less than car- 
lots $40 00 mesh fine $31; less than car 

) $40 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 

sup! mple f.ob. Wyoming and South 

Dakota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 

$16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh $13.75 
powder 200 mesh $13.50 f.o.b Belle 

Fourche, S.D minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 
ranular $13.50 net 200 mesh, fine $13.25 

net 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady 
ipply light $82.50@87.50, sacked 
BLOOD MEAL 
Portiand: Demand steady; supply am- 

Pp 1 unchanged; $112 
Guaen: Supply normal; $87.50 ton in 100 
b f.o.b. Ogden 
New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
upply mpl $90@95, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; su; 
ply ample; 80% $100, sacked, Omaha, 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $6 a unit of ammonia. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supp good $82.50@87.60, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample 
trend unchanged; 80% protein $115, sacked 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un 
hanged; supply adequate; $5.50 a unit of 
1onla acked 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Demand fair; trend steady; 





; $105, sacked, Cincinnati 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am 
ple; $75, sacked 
Portland: Demand 
unchanged 
Demand 





steady; supply ample; 





steady; supply light 





Demand good; trend firm; 
ply limited: $90, ex-dock, sacked 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend 
supply ample; $100@105, sacked. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady 
ply ample $109, Denver. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend 
supply light: $100@106, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply 
$90, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 


sup 
easy; 

sup 
steady; 


light; 

manu- 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend 

y adequate; 100-Ib. bags $100. 

Lon Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady 

suppl limited; imported $81, 20-ton lots 


steady; 





sacke 4 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; $105, sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 





= Louis: Demand good; trend higher 
1 tight 8 

‘Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$56.50 

Boston: Demand fair; 


supply adequate: 

sacked $60. 

a: Demand fair; trend steady: 

$50@51, sacked 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
$54 


sacked 





ly good 


supply am- 


Cineinnat: Demand fair; trend steady; 





somewhat limited: $62. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply fair; $53, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $61.90, January-Feb- 
ruary 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm- 
er: supply adequate; $50.50. 

Chicago: Demand fair: trend easier; sup- 
ply good; $45@45.50. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady: $54.50, Boston. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Bosten: Demand and supply steady: 
10¢ Ib. 


Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand fair: supply good: 


10¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 11¢ 
Ib; ton lote 11%¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 


8¢ Ib., f.0.b. Golden, Colo. 


supply ample; 
: Demand fair; trend steady; 















sacked. 


10@10%¢ Ib., 

Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 6-ton 
lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton 
ll¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12\%¢ Ib., Lel 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ . §-ton lots; 11¢ 
lb., 1-ton Ib., less than ton lots, 
all sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $9.65 cwt. 

BUTTERMILK 

Boston: Demand 
3.95¢ Ib. 

ome 
dr 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 

New 
changed ; , 

San Francisco: 
$5 cwt, 

Louisville: 
supply nil; 
nominal 

Chicago: Demand 
supply fair; $3.50@3 

Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., §00-Ib. lots; both 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, 


supply good; 
Pittsburgh: 
ll¢ ib.; ton 


lots 


lots 


lots; 12¢ 


trend steady; sup- 


(CONDENSED) 


and supply steady; 
$4.40, 100-Ib. 


Supply normal; 


supply light; 
Demand slow; trend un- 


adequate; $4.15@4.25 cwt. 
Demand fair; supply good; 





trend steady; 
included, 


dull; 
drums 


Demand 
$4.25 cwt., 
quiet; trend steady; 
75 cwt. 

slow; trend un- 
Ib., 100-Ib 
in barrels 


flour $19.28 


Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63 

Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
$5.50 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $7@7.50. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib. bags 
$9.54: bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bags $12.25, 
100-Ib. ba $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20-ton cars, 


sacked 
CHARCOAL 

San Francisco: Demand 
ample; $141. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply fair; 50-lb. multiwalls $110. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots; both sacked. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 
San Francisco: Demand good; 
tight: solvent $69.50. 
Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply limited; $86, delivered, 
Portiand: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $78.50 
Los Angeles: Demand 





un- 
20- 
both 


steady; supply 
$110. 
sup- 


supply 


trend firm; sup- 
truck, sacked 

supply ample; 
trend 


fair: un- 





changed; supply adequate; copra cake $75 
COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample 
600 D, 2,2 ~ A 20%¢; 300 D, 3,000 A 22¢;: 
300 D, A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢; 
300 D, 1800 A 18%¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy: 
supply fair; $47.50@48, f.0.b. Gul 

Boston: Demand and supply good: 
4%¢ Ib. 


New York: Demand poor; 
quate; $45@650, f.0.b. point of production. 

Denver: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply ample: dried $147, Denver. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 3¢ Ib 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $49.90, meal $63.90. 

Atlanta: Feed $55.98, meal $69.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $54.64, meal $68.54 
Boston: Feed $54.84, meal $68.84. 
Chicago: Feed $43, meal $57. 
Cleveland: Feed $51.14, meal $65.14. 
Denver: Feed $53.51, meal $67.51. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $51.96, meal $65.96. 


supply ade- 


Indianapolis: Feed $48.36, meal $62.36 
Kansas City: Feed $43, meal $57. 
a Feed $50.21, meal $64.21. 


New — 





$57 
Decatur, Tll.: Feed $36.75, meal $53.75. 


CORN OF MEAL 
Louisville: mand slow; trend strong: 
supply normal; $657.45, sacked. 

: Demand fair; trend higher: 
supply adequate; $49. 














COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Kansas City: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; old process for immediate 
through February $59, Memphis; solvent 
process immediate through February $58, 

Memphis. 

innati: 
supply fair; 

San 


eens poor; trend steady; 
6. 
: Demand good; 
41% $69; 44% $73. 
: Supply average; 41% $75 @80. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; 2% $66.40, Denver. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply 
eclent; 41% old process $77, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; 
ply limited; 41% expeller process $82, 
livered truck lots. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; 
ple; trend steady; $73.50@74.50 

Omaha: Demand slow: trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $66.70, delivered 
Omaha. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$74. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $83. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply fair; prime 41% protein, old process 
$59.50; new process, 41% solvent $59. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply 
trend unchanged; 75. 

St. Louis: Demand 
supply ample; solvent 

Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply ample; old process $67, 
process $66, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand 
cient: 41% old process 
solvent 2% fat added $63.50, 
$62.50, February-March; pellets $2 
al; cottonseed hulls $14@16 

Atlanta: Demand good 
supply ample; 41% $63, f.o.b 
Alabama producing mills. 

Chicago: Demand and supply 
firm to higher; Memphis basis: 
$59.50, solvent $59.50 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $70@72. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $88, sacked, Boston. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Supply adequate; $46, 
point of shipment. 
D ACTIVATED ANIMAL 
(POWDERED) 
Demand fair; 
1,500 ICU 


supply 
tight; 


sup- 
suffi- 


sup- 
de- 


supply am- 


supply fair; 


ample; 


slow; trend steady; 
$62.50, delivered 

trend steady; 
sacked; new 


supply suffi- 

immediate; 
January; 
addition- 


fair; 
$69 


trend steady; 
Georgia and 


fair; trend 
hydraulic 


trend 


f.o.b. 


STEROL 


trend steady; 
9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 


Kansas City: 
supply adequate; 
11%¢ Ib, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse 


D ACTIVATED PLANT 
(POWDERED) 


supply 


trend steady; 
Ib.; 3,000 


STEROL 


ample; 4,- 
Ib. in ton 
12,000,000 
28¢ Ib., 


Chicago: Demand fair; 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 
lots and less 30¢ Ib 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14% 


ton 





minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. multi 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
thaximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100-Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less In bulk 

Coronet, Fla.: Carload, bagged $66.25 and 
bulk $53.25, truck load, bagged $67 and 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35% 
maximum fluorine 19% $74.35 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston: 100-Ilb. multiwall bags $71.35, 
bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.0.b. Cincinnati 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample 


trend unchanged; $112. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more 
Western slope prices: for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less 
than 10 tons, $10 more. 

Chicago: Balk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
trucks $83; 20.000 Ib. or more $86 net 
in 100-Ib. papers; less than 20,000 ib 
basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 

Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, cariota or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100-Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 ib.. $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-lb. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
ecarload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Carload and truck- 
load, bagged $80.50, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City, Texas. 

Trenton, Mich.: 


or 
ton 
$96, 
ville, 


18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
ecar/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truckloads; $96, bagged, im less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, boxcar/ 
hopper car; $97.65, bagged im carloads or 
truckloads; $107.65, bagged, less than car- 
load; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight equal- 
ized with nearest producing point. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply ample; $95.80, f.0.b. Denver. 
Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92.15, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

p Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
67. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
Ply limited; $68.50, delivered, truck lots, 
sacked. 


Louisville: Demand good; 
supply feir; bourbon grains: 
$60, solubles $77, all sacked. 

: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $85, sacked. 
: Demand fair; supply light; Janu- 
ary delivery $64. 
Demand mr 
supply adequate: $53@54 
mand fair; ‘trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to poor; $65, Boston. 
DRIED BEET PULP 

Denver: Demand excellent; trend very 
strong; supply nil; $32.50, bulk, Colorado 
factories; $34.50 


trend ample; 
light $58, dark 


trend steady: 





siow trend wun 
15¢ Ib than 

both sacked 
trend teady 


cwt 


Leos Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 
ton lots 14% ¢ Ib., ton 
Buffalo: Demand good; 
supply limite spray $13.85 


DRIED WHEY 


Chicago: Demand 
supply fair $5.75@6 


Boston: 
$51, sacked 
Portiand: Demand good 
unchanged; $56.40 

York: Demand fair 
quate; $53, f.0.b Boston 
Ogden: Supply normal; 
Seattle: Demand good; 
ply limited; $652, delivered sacked : 5.7 
New Orleans: Demand ir trend un Wichita: Demand 
changed; suppiy adequate; eacked, $6.50 ecwt., sacked 
carlots Portiand: Demand slow 
rend unchanged; $5.50 cwt 
Philadelphia: Demand siow 
suffi $6.50 cwt sacked 
New Orleans: Demand eg 
pply ample; $6@6.50 ewt 
Demand steady 


Demand slow; supply ample 


less 
ample; lots; 


supply 


supply ade- 


trend stead) 
sacked 
supply 


quiet 
cwt., 
light; 


firm sup 
ample; 


supply ample 
Francisco: Demand good supply 
supply light 
sliow: 


$55.70 


Demand 
papers 
ered Ft. Worth 
Atlanta: Demand pra 
steady supply ample; dried 
delivered. 
Los Angeles: D 
changed; supply adequate 
Baffalo: Demand and supp 
steady to higher; $53, sacked 
DRIED BUTTERMILK ipply adequa 
Chicago: supply fair; Denver: Demand fa 
trend unchanged; 1 $13.50 cwt hy ! $6.5 wt 
nominal Ogden yply 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend Seattle: 
l $12@13 cwt., sacked good: $ 
Demand supPT ! Louisville: 


sup! 
January ood trend 


sacked 


June easy 


I 
tically n rer Sy supply 


Be 


Demand slow; 
medium acti 


ample 


good; 
$6 
Ogden: Supply average Den 
San Francisce: Deman t ode 
ple; 11%¢ Ib moa 
Louisville: Demand slov rer tead ware) 
supply ample; $13.50@ 5 Minneapolis: 
Los Angeles: Demar rend eady 
changed; supply adequ Los Angeles 
Buffalo: Demand ror rend sts y hanged am 


$17.2 Ft. Worth: 
Ft Wort 
Ft Ww 

Der 
$5.5 


ppls 


supply 
DRIED 
Orleans: 
norma 
ked 
Demand 
f.o.1 
Dema 


CITRUS PULP 
and fair: t 


New rer 
f.o.t 


supply 
points 
Boston: 
32.50, sacked, 
San Francisco: 
meal $49. 
Atlanta: Demand gooc t 
ply ample; $30@32.50 me 
trend steady supply limited 
both sacked, f.0.b. Florida pr 
Los Angeles: Demand good 
ipply limited pulp $43 


Der 


sac 


range 


Buffalo: Demand fair 

ply adequat« $33 sac} 

points 

DRIED SKIM MILK 
] ormal $1 


Ogden: Supply 1 
irum 

Chicago: Demand 
ply fair; $13@13.50 
San Francisco: Demand 
s%e¢ Ib 

Boston: 

t¢ «Ib nominal 
Portland: 


slow; trend 
cwt 8 





$12.50 
New Orleans: 
rhe 


trer 


Cincinnati: 
supply equate 
Minneapolis: o change from last | 
supply scarce ler nd 1 . 


sackec 


imited 75 t ad $6.23 cwt.. Le: bot? ked 
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ing; supply 60% menhaden $130 New easy 
f.o.b. Omaha 
San Francisco: Demand slow 
ple; $1.70 a unit of protein 
Louisville: Demand dull trend 
supply very light $148, sacked, no 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply 
[ 66% pr 


I tein $122, sacked, del 


plentiful Orleans: Der . 
$9 ) 


supply am 
$54 
steady; San Prancisco 
minal le $77 
suff! Omaha: De 
ivered piy ample : 
d process § 
Louisville 
ne supl 
w proce 
Cincinaati 
IDE 
ked proc 
Supply am Minneapolis 
to $142@ hang« new | 
tight Maret vid x 
lend Les Angeles 


mand fair; trend weal sup 
menhaden $112@115, sea« 
nd @ulf ports new 
Demand 6 trend un 

ndequate; local 
$1.80 a unit 
menhaden 
down slightly 
herring 
urioad lots; 6 t 
and slow 


ked ; 
$88 

Angeles 
langed supply 
on P 
Minneapolis: Gulf 
e, der nd 


siow 


ow; 
produc " 
60% rotein aac ems $78, M 


supply 
— fs r protein ’ 
— LIVER & GI 


Omaha 


ust 


MEAI 


, 


prot ANDULAR 
protein 


fair ; 


trend 
of 


steady 


» unit protein 


MALT SPROUTS 
Chicago r f t 
: 


HAY 
Wichita i i ay . 
prairie. suff Boston 
‘ fa $2 : 
Ogden Supt 
Cincinnati: 
supply 
No. 1 red clo 
xed $27 


utting 


New Orleans 
supp(y ‘ 


adeqt Cincinnati 


MEAT 


AND BONE MEAI 
Angeles t 


second 

$18@20 
Seattle 

ply fair fal 


Los 


Seattle 


ere truck |! 
Philadelphia 


24@26 
FEATHER MEAI Portiand: I 


Boston: Demand : light trend unc 
$80, sacked, f.0.b. shippin »oint Boston: Der 


Ft. timothy 8 


. (HYDROLYZED) 


Worth: 


+? Tex la « good 
Salisbury, utting 

r 86 Louisville 
supply ample 
0a 
Ft. 
pract 


Atlanta: Dew re 
ply very limited; &77 ‘i 
nd Alabama producing 
Los Angeles: Den 1 slov 
ed supply adequate $1 
sacked ifalf $ 


e $24 
FISH MEAI " 
mand quiet i at : 


gO No 
mills Worth 
7 ; 


ered ex 
Chicago: | Les Angele 
‘ easic nd at " 
nen? len ea $11 i t Y 
scrap $110@114 mir Gulf green § 
14@118, nominal r . $110@ 
ir Canadian herring $1 

ed unit of prote 

New York: Der 
amy menhaden §$11¢ 
roduction ‘ 
Ogden: Supt r init Chicago 
65 $115@ eas 
Seattle: and tret New Orlean 
t ng; $1.8 tre 


! 


st Louis 


Seattle 


Memphis 


sacked 
Boston: Dem 
1 ¢ 


t Glo Boston 


Cincinnati: Der 
ppl) dequate Kansas City 
New Orleans: pply my 
Ipt ample x 5 
p $1 @126 Louisville 
Portiand: Der t 
ar | 


ample (Cincinnati 
Omaha: Den ; te 
Buffalo 
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Kansas City 


BUILT TO HANDLE 
SMALL TRUCKS TO THE 
LARGEST TRACTOR-TRAILERS 


Portland 


herr 
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FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal ¢ Scrap e Solubles 


Bigelow Sales Company 
NEW YORK 4 N.Y 
9195 


0 Bridge St 
Tel. HAnover 2 





For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA=— 


EAI 


MIXER” 


GREENULES” 


HYDRAULIC 


Available in 25 ft., 45 ft., 50 ft. and 60 fr., 


“ . Boston 
platform sizes. Powerful — Safe —Fast — 


Economical. Expertly engineered — outstand- 
ing features insure maximum performance. 


TRUCK 
DUMPERS 


BETTER DISPERSION! \~ 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! ° 
MORE UNIFORM! 


rt. Worth 
w ichita 
Over 1000 installations throughout the country 


34 $9 p 
Philadeiphi: 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE — a. 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS Inc. 
* TRADE 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION Py - 
734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND, IND. - WINONA MISS. - SANTA CLARA CAL expeller $ 
Seattle Ly 


M 
Fremont, Nebr. « Phone Park 1-7000 
Gestersvillie, Alobame - Phowe JUstice Se 
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FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


ONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 

















OFFICES: 


Fort Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Houston 
Galveston 
Portland 


San Francisco 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Winnipeg 

Los Angeles 
Phoenix 


Memphis 
Norfolk 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 


New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
Columbus 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Toledo 
Columbus 
Fort Worth 
Portland 
Boston 


Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Houston 


Galveston 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Norfolk 

San Francisco 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Buffalo 
Omaha 


a4 
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week to §74@77, sacked. 
Cincinnati Demand good; trend strong; 
t meat and bone scraps 
Louisville Demand dull trend steady; 

$80@85, sacked 
st Louis rr und good; trend higher; 
t $ 

Bostor good; supply fair; $1.20 
onverted, 50% $72.50, 
Denver nd ¢« 1; trend firm; sup- 


$69.50, sacked, truck lots; 


Portland i low supply ample; 
i: $1.4 
0 tha 1 good trend strong; 
Francisco emand fair; supply am 
ze telr 
rt Worth nd fair supply nor 
t g $72, f.o.b. Ft 
MILLFEED 
‘ rea polis teady market demand 
[ standard midds. $40, 
$40, sacked red dog $41, 
Kansas City emand for sacked feed 
supply scarce for spot 
f prompt; bran $37 
$37@37.50, sacked; 
bu shorts $34.50 @ 35, 
$34@34.50, bulk 
Wichita fairly good; supply ade 
isis bran 15.25@ 
$ 235.75, sacked 
i Worth ! good; offerings 
shipment; bran $43.50, 
r shorts $44.50, bur- 
idlings $44, deliv 
o} " the latter part of the 
nd the first part of the 
for 1 lfeeds was on 
t nee then there has 
I ip ar a modest rise 
t the latter was not 
the etbacks that 
4d red dog all suffered 
er. ‘ pared with a week 
nd standard midds. were 
nd red dog was showing 
n lo Demand for the 
while for bran and mid- 
demand was up a little 
Cr auzo)hCléaasile stand 
$38 standard midds, $39.50, 
st Louis Demand good trend firm; 
ran $37, 1t idlings $39 
Cincinnati emand fair trend steady 
brar $48.50 middling 
Omaha Demand slow: trend easy; sup 
ple sacked bran $36, sacked gray 
$ bulk standard midds. $34, all 
Boston Demand slow supply adequate; 
$48, middiings $49 
Buffalo Millfeed sales were slow last 
4 t t re wa 1 flurry of demand 
nd ¢ I n was in better de 
han middlings and its nearby ship- 
" tight than middlings 
\ from the coun 
‘ yought on a hand-to-mouth 
Mediur nd lar mixer ran on 
nventories The sacked differential 
bran and middlings widened out to $5 
n $4.66 Bulk bran and middlings ended 
ff 60¢, sacked bran and middlings held 
hanged Red dog's shipping position 
ed nd bulk red dog was up 50¢ and 
ed held steady Quotations Jan 6: 
bulk bran $40, sacked $45; bulk middlings 
Sac ) sacked $45.50; bulk red dog $43@ 
4, sacked $48 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend spot- 
supply fair; bran $63, standard midds 
$54, red dog $54 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; bran §$49.50@50.25, shorts 
$49.60@60.25, sacked; bran $47 @47.75, shorts 
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$48@48.75, middlings $48@48.75, bulk. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; bran $46.60, mixed feed $47.10, 
shorts $46.60, middlings $46.60, all sacked. 

Memphis: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply ample; wheat bran $338.70, 
gray shorts $40.20, standard midds. $39.20. 

Ogden: Supply normal; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $38, mid- 
diings $43; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $45, middlings $50; to California: red 
bran and mill run $46.50, middlings $50.60, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand improved; trend steady 
to firmer; supply adequate; shorts $38.75, 
bran $38.75, mill run $38.76. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $38, delivered, common transit 
points, carlota. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend higher; $37. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; millfeed $41.50, red bran $46.50. 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $43, im- 
proved demand, firmer trend, smaller offer- 
ings; red bran $50@651, slow demand, weak- 
er trend, increased offerings. 


MINERAL FEED 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $42. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $100. 

Ogden: Supply average; $113 ton in 60-Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 50-Ib. 

Sean Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with fodine $70. 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose with fodine, 50-lb. blocks 
$97.50; 100-Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse, 
sacked; all-purpose mineral $85, ex-ware- 
house, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
4 77 (all in 60 Ib. paper bags). 


supply ample; 


supply 


2% 7 


MOLASSES 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 

supply ample; 10¢ gal, tank 
Orleans 

Memphis: 


trend steady; 
car, New 
Demand poor to excellent; 
trend steady; supply ample; blackstrap 10¢ 
gal., tank car, f.o.b. New Orleans; $26 ton, 
lelivered Memphis, truck. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; 
supply adequate; 16%¢ gal, 


trend 
steady; f.o.b 
Albany 

los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
ears; $20.25, f.o.b. tank trucks. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $31, tank truck, de- 
livered. . 

Kansas City: Demand slow; 
supply ample; 10¢ gal., New 

ew York Demand fair; 
quate; blackstrap 16%¢ gal., 
trucks, f.o.b. Albany. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $20.26, fob. Seattle, tank truck 
lots. 


New Orleans: 


trend un- 
f.o.b. tank 


Demand good; 
ample; $20, 


trend steady; 
Orleans 

supply ade- 
tank cars or 


Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 10¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 600-lb. customers’ drums $7.16. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$20 ton, f.o.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ gal, New Orleans. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
18%¢ gal., tank cars, 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 10¢ gal, New Orleans; $17.10 
ton, New Orleans; $20 ton, West Coast. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 10¢ gal, tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 11%¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck, $25.94, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; citrus $15@17, f.0.b. Florida pro- 
ducing mills. 


NIACIN 
New York: $6 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $6.20 
kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; $6.30 kilo, 1-kilo 
lots, freight prepaid or paid to destination 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Demand fair; trend steady; 


reground oats $20.65; 
$51.60; rolled oats 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
pulverized white oats 
$77 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 


ply fair; $56, delivered truck lots, 38 Ib. 
or better. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; reground oat feed $24; No. 1 
fine ground feeding oatmeal §77; feeding 
rolled oats $78.25 @ 80.50, 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; white 


pulverized, sacked $59; reground oat feed, 
sacked $31@32. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady to 
higher; supply light; 3%% protein, re- 
ground oat feed $30.75. 

Philadelphia: Trend unsettled; pulverized 
white, demand slow, supply fair $53; do- 
mestic, demand slow, supply light $32; 
Canadian oat feed, demand slow, supply 
very light $36.50, sacked, nominal. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $51, ground $60, 


| cleaned $63. 


Minneapolis: Supplies tight; demand good; 
market generally stronger; feeding rolled 
steady at $85, feeding oatmeal up $5 to 
$74; pulverized down 50¢ to $47; reground 
oat feed up $1 to $24; all sacked prices. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply limited; local production, pulver- 
ized $66, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; reground oat feed $30.85, 
rolled $87.30, feeding $79.80, pulverized 
white $63.80, crimped white $70.80, all 
sack 

OYSTER SHELL 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 


paper $26.05. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $14.80, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $24@25.50, papers. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered, carlots, 


|} sacked 


Sen Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: local $15, eastern $26. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $31, eastern $35, 





granite grits $26, shell flour $21. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in paper: 80-Ib. sacks $23.46, 
50-lb. sacks $23.70, 25-Ib. sacks $25.95. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $24.45, sacked. 

PEANUT OIL MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply limited; 45% $59, solvent; $63 expeller 
processed, f.o.b, Georgia and Alabama pro- 
ducing mills. 


PEAT MOSS 
Demand slow; trend un- 


I Angeles: 
_ Canadian 6.6 


changed; supply adequate; 
cu. ft. bales $3.65. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; standard 7% cu. ft. bales 
$3.80. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 a bale. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.30 a bale. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $2.80 a bale, delivered, truck lots. 

New York: Demand and supply fair; 
Canadian 7 cu. ft. bale, veneer wrapped 
$3.32; German 7% cu. ft. bale $3, f.0.b. pier. 

iladelphia: No demand; no supply; 

$2.99 a bale, f.0.b. pier, nominal. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
a bale in carlots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE (U.8.P.) 
Chittenange, N.Y. Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI 10% stearate or carbonate mixture, 
100 Ib. drums $1.32 Ib.; 
$1.30 Ib., all delivered.. 
Cine! i: Demand good; trend steady; 
in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-lb. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-lb. drums $1.38; 
26-lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply very limited; meal $77.50@80, f.o.b. 
Georgia and Alabama producing mills. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $1.45 a unit of protein. 
Boston: Demand good; supply spotty; 
ed. 


200 Ib. and up 


90% KI 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
searce; 55% protein $82.50@85, sacked, f.o.b. 
north Texas plants. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand very good; sup- 
ply limited; meal $88, f.0.b. 

RIBOFLAVIN 


New York: U.S.P. grade $36 kilo in 5-kilo 
container; $40 kilo in mixed feed supple- 
ments, freight prepaid or paid to destina- 
tion. 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 
3¢ in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Demand fair; trend steady; 
bran $48, sacked, delivered. 
Leos Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply very limited; California 
production, high fat content, bran $55, 
sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $45; polished $49. 

rt. W 


Atlanta: 
supply limited; 


h: Demand slow; supply very 
limited; rice bran $36@37, nominal, f.o.b. 
south Texas rice mills; hulls $3.50, sacked, 
f.o.b. mills. 
SCREENINGS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; grain cleanings $25, de- 
livered. 


Chicago: Demand slightly improved; trend 
higher; supply fair; ground grain screen- 
ings $36.50; Canadian $29.40. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply poor; ground, sacked $42, New 
York; unground, bulk $35, nominal. 

Minneapolis: No change in market from 
last week; demand fair; supply light; Ca- 
nadian $25, lights $12@20, mediums $21@ 
29, heavies $30@40; flax screenings, basis 

$ 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ex- 
tremely limited; ground mixed grain $28.50 
@ 30. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 
Atianta: $20.40@ 20.67. 
Baffalo: $25.31@25.45. 
Chicage: $24.77 @24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47 @ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
$22.20 @ 22.47. 
: $25.92@26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32 @ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHU MS 

Leos Angeles: Demand steady; trend easi- 
er; supply ample; milo $2.17% cwt. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $42@43. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; milo $46.50, delivered, carlots. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; No. 2 yellow milo $1.99@2.01, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Wichita: Demand good for sacked, fair 
for bulk; supply ample; 44% $70, 50% §78, 
sacked; 44% $67, 50% $75, bulk, f.o.b. 
Wichita. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; 44% %$67@68, delivered. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend firmer; 
supply ample; $79.90@80.40. 

Minneapolis: Slightly easier for shipment 


into this area; off 60¢ to $51, Decatur. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $84, delivered, carlots. 


New Orleans: Denmfind slow; supply am- 

ple; trend steady; $69@69.50. 
delphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $58, Decatur. 

Chicago: January and March futures 
edged higher, but demand for cash bean 
meal saw a comparatively inactive market. 
Quotations: Decatur basis, 44% protein, 
unrestricted billing $60@61 and eastern re- 
stricted $57; 50% protein, unrestricted bill- 
ing $65@66 and eastern restricted $61@ 


61.50. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $77@82. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 
44% $57, 50% $61.50, both f.0.b. Decatur. 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $62.10, delivered Omaha. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% $63, delivered. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $80.40, 





Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; prime 44% solvent $61, f.0.b. 
Memphis. 

Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply tight; $72, Denver. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $52.50, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; immediate shipment $56.50, 
January shipment $57, Decatur. 

Worth: Demand improving; supply 
$67.60@70.90, January- 
March; 50% protein $74.80@76.50, January- 
March, depending on origin; trucks: 44% 
$68@69, 60% protein $75@76, prompt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; $69.20, sacked. 


sufficient; 44% 





Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply adequate; $60@61, Decatur. 
TANKAGE 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply tight; 9. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply fair; 60% digester $79, Cincinnati. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply light; $82@84.50. 

: Demand good; trend strong; 


supply ample; $75. 

Kansas City: Demand good; 
supply ample; 60% digester $72.50, 
Kansas City plants. 

St. Paul: Demand fair; supply ample; 
no change from last week; $71@74, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein $77.50, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% $80, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply good; 60% protein $80@85, sacked. 

be ‘orth: Demand fair: supply light; 
60% digester $74, Ft. Worth. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings lim- 
ited for nearby shipment; 4%¢ Ib., nominal, 
f.o.b. north Texas. 


trend firm; 
f.o.b. 


in 


Broiler Prices Paid 
On Farm Average 
18.30c in Delmarva 


SALISBURY, MD.—Broiler grow- 
ers last week were enjoying a good 
price. In Delmarva the average price 
paid on the farm was 18.30¢ Ib.— 
slightly above the 18.22¢ the previous 
week, and much improved over the 








‘16.05¢ average a year ago. 


The recent demand for broilers 
has torn up the orderly system of 
selling broilers at nine weeks of age. 
Chick replacements and egg settings 
in Delmarva also have been knocked 
out of balance. 

Marketings last week totaled 2,- 
304,000 broilers—41% above the pre- 
vious week but 12% below the cor- 
responding week of 1959. Marketings 
were only 66% of the number of 
broiler chicks started nine weeks 
earlier. 

In December the average price 
was 18.5¢, compared with 15.3¢ in 
December, 1958—an increase of 21%. 
December feed prices fell from an 
average of $4.90 in 1958 to $4.60 
this year—a 6% drop. The average 
price paid for chicks was $11.50 per 
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100, compared with $12 a year ago— 
4% cheaper. 

Nationwide, for 22 important broil- 
er producing states, the total chick 
placements last week were 31,169,- 
000. This was 21% above the previous 
week but 2% below the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Increases were 
reported for 21 states compared with 
the previous week, with largest in- 
creases reported in Georgia, North 
Carolina, Arkansas, Virginia and 
Mississippi. 

Hatcherymen in the 22 states re- 
ported an egg set of 44,324,000 dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 2. This was 
2% above the previous week and 6% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Settings were up from the pre- 
vious week in 14 of the 22 reporting 
states. The sharpest increases were 
reported in Georgia, North Carolina, 
California and Washington. 
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eggs that might otherwise not be 
used and through other means. 

Some noted, too, that while there 
was the big price spurt at the end of 
the year, most growers had already 
sold their birds and even with the 
late-season climb some of the large 
operators still did not have a very 
high average price for ‘59. 

Some persons felt that there still 
might be an increase of as much as 
5% in the hatch this year, while 
others looked for little or no gain in 
view of the reports on intentions to 
hold breeder hens, sale of breeding 
birds, etc. There were forecasts that 
early birds would bring the best 
prices in 1960. 

Other comments included the ob- 
servation that the 1959 price situa- 
tion would bring an increase in heavy 
turkeys, resulting in a gain in meat 
tonnage beyond the output indicated 
by turkey numbers alone. 

Meanwhile, there appeared to be 
little doubt about the current scram- 
ble to line up hatching eggs and 
poults. Some feed men said it was 
likely that some growers and firms 
were seeking to expand turkey oper- 
ations more than originally planned. 

Part of the convention program 
was devoted to turkey merchandising 
and advertising, and particular at- 
tention was given to the NTF pro- 
gram aimed at creating more buy- 
ers, exploiting new methods of serv- 
ing turkey and developing year- 
around consumption. The special 
nutritional values of turkey meat, 
including higher protein, also were 
re-emphasized. 

In relation to industry marketing 
problems, it may be noted that the 
federation re-endorsed its stand in 
favor of a national enabling act. 
(Also see comments in president's 
talk below.) 

Another resolution urged contin- 
ued efforts to promote turkey ex- 
ports, and one of the speakers, David 
L. Hume of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture predicted that turkey 
exports will take on more impor- 
tance in the years ahead. 

Other resolutions asked more uni- 
form inspection of turkeys by USDA 
and inclusion of turkeys as an inte- 
gral part of meat purchases under 
the school lunch program. The fed- 
eration approved tentative new 
dressed turkey grading standards 
published by USDA. 


Future Developments 
Talks on the convention program 


covered several aspects of likely fu- | 


ture developments in the turkey in- 
dustry. For example, there were a 
number of predictions that the trend 
would continue to be towards large 
units, with low margin per bird, 
putting particular emphasis on ef- 


ficiency in management and feeding. | 

And the program included a number | 

of discussions dealing with turkey | 

growing and breeding operations and | 
trol. 


disease con 
Predictions also were made that 
contract or integrated systems would 





continue to grow. In connection with 
contracting, some feed men observed 
that the contracting system of the 
type used in other areas is being 
instituted in some midwestern areas 
where conventional financing of 
growers has been the more general 
practice. 


The north ‘central region has be- | 


come the dominant turkey produc- 
tion area, and one speaker said that 


this region likely would continue to | 


be the principal turkey area. How- 
ever, there also was a forecast that 
the industry would gradually tend 


to move more into southern, warmer | 


areas. 
OFFICERS ELECTED—. N. 


Thurnbeck, veteran turkeyman from | 


named 
Turkey 


Minn., was 
the National 


Forest Lake, 

president of 

Federation. 
Mr. Thurnbeck, who held the post 


of first vice president during 1959, | 
replaced Walter Schwedler, Portland, 


Ore 


Chosen first vice president of the ' 


federation was Car] Stout, Richland, 
Mo., with Morris Smith, Ellicott City, 
Md., second vice president; 
McPherrin, Riverside, Cal., third vice 


president, and Ray Thompson, Ells- | 


worth, Iowa, fourth vice president. 


In addition to the NTF officers, | 
the executive committee for the year | 
ahead includes Mr. Schwedler; Ray- | 
Ark., | 


mond Higgins, Hot Springs, 
and William D. Wampler, Harrison- 
burg, Va. M. C. Small, Mt. Morris, 


Ill., is the federation’s executive sec- 


retary-treasurer. 


TALKING TURKEY—tThe long- 
time turkey industry leader, Dr. W. 
A. Billings, tossed a little cold water 
on the “air of optimism or subdued 


enthusiasm” which he said prevailed | 


at the convention. 
“Nine out of 10 growers didn't 
participate 


at the University of Minnesota and 
now living at St. Petersburg, Fla. 
“Most birds were out of the hands of 


for the great enthusiasm. 

“People say they can’t get poults 
or eggs. The thing is that not all can 
get all they want now. They may 
not be able to get them now, but 


they will get them out of the bull- | 


rushes somewhere later.” 


Dr. Billings warned that if the 


1960 turkey crop increases as some | 


have predicted, the price next season 
will be “a couple of cents” less than 
in the past season. 

“I see no reason for feeling this 
will be a terrific year,” he declared. 

Also receiving considerable atten- 
tion in Dr. Billings’ talk was the need 
for a small turkey, “the type of pack- 


age that consumers will buy in the | 
| 


months after the holidays.” 

For most persons, he said, the 
current practice is to buy a large 
turkey at holiday time and then “get 
sick of turkey” while they eat the 
left-overs and not buy another tur- 
key ‘for a year. 

“The industry should develop and 
offer a small package that people 
will eat and not get sick of and not 
have to pay $6 to $9 for,” Dr. Bill- 
ings continued. “However, I can’t see 
much future in cutting up toms and 
selling segments. Some people will 
buy turkey parts, but the main prob- 
lem is to do something about getting 
a whole bird that people will not get 
sick of. 

“There will be a place for the big 
turkey in institutional 


are buying in smaller units. 

“I don’t care whether this small 
bird is a Beltsville or what; maybe 
it hasn’t been born yet. But we 
should offer something that can com- 
pete with chicken.” 

Dr. Billings said that the grower 
argument against small birds on the 
basis of low returns per turkey is no 
longer valid. “From now on,” he said, 
“you won’t make more than 50¢ per 
bird on big turkeys either. Returns 
of $2, $3 or $4 per bird are a matter 
for the historical society.” 





Robert | 


in the Christmas price | 
bonanza,” said Dr. Billings, formerly | 








and restau- | 
| rant use and in some consumer use, | 
but food habits are changing; people | 





Is the place of the small turkey 
flock gone? “By and large,” said Dr. 
Billings, “the day of the small flock 
is gone, but there is a place for the 
small flock grower if he has guts.” 
He said that “it may be silly, but 
some people will pay a big premium 
for turkeys that are not frozen.” 
There probably will continue to be 
a place for a grower to raise a few 
thousand turkeys and sell them di- 
rectly to consumers in a nearby 
town. 

Referring to larger scale commer- 
cial production, he quoted a predic- 
tion that “anybody who is not satis- 
fied with 50¢ per bird might as well 
get out now.” Dr. Billings said that 
this is probably more right than 
wrong. 

Commenting on production areas, 
this elder statesman of the industry 
predicted that over the long term, 
the industry will tend to move south- 
ward. As margins get lower, climate 
will become more important, and 
lower cost housing, etc., in southern 
areas will become more of an ad- 
vantage. 

Summing up, 
these predictions: 

1. The bronze turkey is here to 
stay until the white bird can be pro- 
duced as cheaply. 

2. The Beltsville will not cut into 
the bronze production. 

3. White feathered birds will in- 
crease and eventually take over. 

4. A small roaster eventually will 
become available. 

5. In time, turkey fryers will be- 


Dr. Billings made 


| come available and will compete with 


chicken fryers. 

6. Consumption won't be increased 
by selling necks, etc. What is needed 
is a whole turkey weighing 4 to 8 Ib. 


NTF PROGRAM FOR PROG- 
RESS—‘“The turkey industry has 
more than doubled the consumption 
of its product in the past two de- 
cades—an accomplishment that can- 
not be matched by any other farm 
industry,” declared Walter Schwed- 


the growers. I don’t see the reason | ler, NTF’ president 


The Portland, Ore., turkeyman 
emphasized the federation’s “Opera- 
tion S and S” (Success and Survival) 


that is helping the nation’s turkey | 


producers to build and maintain a 
profitable turkey business. 

Mr. Schwedler gave the major 
credit for the tremendous increase in 
turkey consumption to the “Eat More 
Turkey Campaigns” conducted an- 
nually by the federation. Each year 
the organization spends better than 
$150,000 in promoting the use of tur- 


keys by the nation’s housewives, he | 
| when they have reached their peak 


said. 

“Through our research in produc- 
tion, processing and merchandising, 
we have helped immeasurably to re- 


duce production costs and build bet- | 


ter and more profitable markets,” he 
continued. 

Legislation was rated by Mr. 
Schwedler as the federation’s most 
important plan for progress. He un- 
derscored the need for favorable con- 
gressional action on the National 
Turkey Marketing Act. This, he said, 
is a comprehensive and long range 
program of stabilizing turkey pro- 
duction, while producing the funds 
for a more intensive consumption 
promotion program. 

He said, “While many of the poul- 
try and farm organizations have been 
asleep to legislative problems, NTF 
has been trying to move ahead to 
solve these problems.” 

Referring to the National Turkey 
Marketing Act (enabling act), he 
said, “Six years ago, while most poul- 
try industry and farm organizations 
were still trying to solve present day 
problems with the rusty guns of the 
past, NTF proposed a new type of 
agricultural legislation to meet the 
problems of a modern age.” 


PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 
MAKES THE DIF FERENCE — The 
producer who expects to stay in 
business must be able to inject more 
and more production efficiency into 
his business, said D. D. Moyer, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IL 

This is necessary, Mr. Moyer noted, 
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“to reduce his production costs fast- 
er than the reduction in the market 
price that has been taking place 
since 1948.” 

Mr. Moyer pointed out that the 
production break-through starting in 
1949 moved faster than the demand 
increased during the same period. 
“The demand for turkey, like other 
farm products, is relatively inelastic,” 
he noted. 

“Management must be looked to 
to improve production efficiency,” 
Mr. Moyer said. “Profit in the future 
must be made on a volume produc- 
tion basis with a small profit margin 
per turkey produced.” 

Mr. Moyer pointed out six major 
factors important to consider in good 
management. 

First, he noted long range plan- 
ning for production efficiency. 

“Turkey farms are increasing in 
volume rapidly,” he said. “There is 
much danger in inefficiencies occur- 
ring in adding too much production 


| on one farm. This is likely to result 


in higher mortality losses, due to the 
heavy concentration of turkeys.” 

Brooding and range operation must 
be separated by allowing sufficient 
distance between them to avoid a 
breakdown in controlling disease 
problems, he added 

Other suggestions he made under 
long range planning were to put not 
more than 5,000-10,000 birds on range 
in one unit and, for those using pole 
buildings for confinement rearing, 
that buildings be some distance 
apart. 

He also noted that growers should 
start with poults that have a high 
viability and stressed the necessity 
of good brooding. 

Under brooding, he pointed out 
overcrowding and attempting to 
maintain low mortality with medi- 
cation as common mistakes. 

Mr. Moyer compared range man- 
agement and confinement, saying, 
“Both methods of production will 
continue.” He added, “In areas where 
good, well-drained range land can be 
provided, especially where land is 
relatively cheap, production costs can 
be reduced.” 

A fifth factor Mr 
was labor efficiency 

And, the final factor he noted was 
the importance of not wasting feed. 

“Many farms waste it in at least 
two ways,” he said. First, he noted 
the actual feed waste by over-filling 
small feeders, especially, and not 
having large type feeders adjusted 
properly, and secondly, the feed 
waste in failure to market birds 


Moyer stressed 


feed efficiency. 
“For hens, 

weeks and toms, 

Moyer said. 


WHO WILL RAISE TOMOR- 
ROW’S TURKEYS—AND HOW?- 
The turkey industry is headed for 
more integration among production 
aspects and between production and 
marketing, Dr. Ralph L. Baker, 
Pennsylvania State University, pre- 
dicted in a paper read at the conven- 
tion. (Dr. Baker was unable to at- 
tend because of an injury sustained 
just prior to the convention.) Be- 
cause of the risks involved and capi- 
tal limitations, much of the coordin- 
ation is likely to be done through 
contractual arrangements, Dr. Baker 
said. 

“Coordination of the various 
phases of production permits econ- 
omies, particularly from the stand- 
point of more nearly full utilization 
of production facilities and labor,” he 
said. “It permits a greater degree of 
specialization within the total pro- 
duction picture. Large operations 
lower the cost per unit of well- 
trained personnel. They can open up 
greater possibilities for new product 
development.” 

Dr. Baker said that the future of 
the turkey industry as a whole ap- 
pears bright, although the usual ups 
and downs will occur and not all 
kinds of programs nor all partici- 
pants in a particular type of pro- 
gram will be successful. Despite sev- 
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California to eastern markets and 
lower feed costs, he noted. 

Dr. Baker asked: “Doesn't this all 
lead to the conclusion that since the 
Midwest has a foothold on a strons 
position relative to the rest of the 
turkey industry, and as the industry 
of this area moves closer to a high 
degree of coordination among all 
phases of the industry from breed- 
ing tock to turkeys and turkey 
products in retail stores, this foot 
hold is likely to become stronger?” 


ARE YOU RUNNING YOUR BUS 


INESS, OR IS YOUR BUSINESS 
RUNNING YOU?—Government sta 
tistics show that 63 of business 
failures are due to lack of manage 
ment experience, and only a small 
portion of failures can be attributed 
to lack of knowledge of the field in 
which the business operates, H. L 
Wilson, Jr., president of Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Co., Minneapolis, told 
the turkey men 

Management of a business today 


t effort to meet an ever- 
growing list of government require- 
ments, handling of difficult labor 
problems and dealing with corporate 
organization, capital needs and taxa- 
tion, he said. 

“The businessman today must know 
a great deal more than just ‘how 
to build a betfer mousetrap’ or grow 
turkeys,” he emphasized. 

A major challenge of small busi- 
nesses is attracting exceptional em- 
ployees and keeping them producing, 
he continued. Because of high labor 


requires gre 


costs, Ways must be found to moti- 
vate employees to increase produc- 
tivity. This can be accomplished, he 


said, by improving employee attitudes 
and morale, and small businesses can 
compete effectively with larger firms 
in this area. 

Employees want job security, op- 
portunities to advance, regard for 
them as human beings and a feeling 
of doing something useful, he said 
These desires often are more impor- 
tant than wages in maintaining em- | 
ployee morale. 

Mr. Wilson recommended a profit- 
sharing trust, involving tax planning 
and deferred income features, as a 
rood vehicle both for improving em- 
ployee relations and making tax sav- 
ings 


WHO WILL BREED TOMOR- 
ROW’S TURKEYS—AND HOW?-— 
Dr. Robert N. Shoffner, poultry de- 
partment, University of Minnesota, 
said, “One of the easy predictions is 
that the turkey will have white 
plumage and that the dark pinfea- 
thered turkey will be a rare commo- 
dity within a few years.” 

He said this merely involves trans- 
ferring the white gene to present day 
bronze turkeys. “The marketing ad- 
vantages over the bronze bird are 
considerable,” Dr. Shoffner said. 

Dr. Shoffner was one of several 





speakers to participate in a breeder 


management clinic. 
“The commercial turkey of the fu- 
ture will be a well planned and tested 


cross,” he said. “The breeders like a 


cross since it offers many advan- 
tages 

“When pedigree breeding starts, 
and this will be necessary to make 


any great strides, it will cost a great 
deal. The breeder has to have some 
mechanism to protect his investment 
In order to do this, he will find it 
necessary to ‘franchise,’ and a 
in gene is best suited to this type 
of operation.” 

Dr. Shoffner said that “second 
guessing” is a hazardous occupation, 
but that at least two phases of selec- 
tion are going to be important in fu- 
ture planning. 

Selection will focus on egg produc- 
tion, fertility and hatchability for 
genetic improvement, he said. En- 
vironment— including light manage- 
ment, nutrition, disease control and 
artificial insemination techniques 
has helped to hold up, if not actually 
improve, reproduction ability in re- 


cross 





cent years. 
“The second phase,” he said, “one 
which has probably the least prob- 


lems to solve, is that of growth and 
size. I do not know what size will be 
necessary for the market of the fu- 
ture. This might be a ‘one-size’ bird 
or there may be a ‘two-size’ demand, 
such as a small to medium class and 
the large tonnage type. The ability 
to grow rapidly and mature early 
with a low feed requirement and 
early market quality is desirable.” 

Dr. Shoffner “The look 
is going to be the expanded use of 
genetic skills which require training 
and experience to get the most out 
of a breeding program and to su 
vive in a highly competitive field 

The following are the kinds of op- 
erations or people who will be in the 
turkey breeding business, he said 

1. There will be those who are al- 
ready in the turkey breeding busi- 
ness, as of now, who will retain tech- 
nically trained on their 
staff or as consultants 

2. There most certainly will be an 
increase of organizations and indivi- 
duals who are, or have, skilled gene- 
ticists working with chickens, plants, 
etc., who recognize the opportunities 
in the turkey breeding field. 

3. There are now in the turkey 
reproductive business hatcherymen 
and flock owners who have been do- 
ing some “fringe” breeding work 
which will undoubtedly hire or de- 
velop men skilled in genetic know- 
how. 

He said that in addition to the 
breeding know-how and _ develop- 
mental aims, there will be problems 
of field organization, promotion and 
distribution. “It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the turkey industry will 
benefit from the success of those who 
have been through similar problems 
in the chicken egg production and 
broiler breeding business. At least 
some to the more serious mistakes 
can be avoided.” 


TURKEY DISEASE CLINIC—A 
panel moderated by Dr. B. S. Po- 
meroy of the University of Minnesota 
covered various types of turkey dis- 
eases and their control. 

Dr. H. E. Adler of the University 
of California discussed the CRD and 
PPLO problem and presented sugges- 
tions on control of egg transmissible 
diseases. 

Dr. F. D. Knippling, Merck & Co., 
Princeton, Minn., in discussing the 
blackhead problem, pointed out that 
drugs can be an aid in control but 
that growers should not try to sub- 
stitute compounds for sound manage- 
ment. He also noted that disease 
problems in the field often present 
a complex situation. 

Dr. Jack Tumlin, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Decatur, Ind., said that many 
drugs help reduce mortality from 
bluecomb but do not eliminate the in- 
fection. He said antibiotics help con- 
trol secondary infections and stimu- 
late appetite. Zinc bacitracin, he 
said, was the best drug in laboratory 


said, new 


geneticists 





tests which he cited; he suggested 
further field testing. Dr. Tumlin 
went on to suggest a preventive pro- 
gram including isolation of poulis 
from older birds, cleaning and disin- 
fection, etc. 

Dr. Karl Meyer of 
of California said that 
dustry sitting on 
the problem of ornithosis. He pre- 
sented data showing some 465 per- 
sons have had this disease since 1948, 
frequently contracting it in turkey 
processing plants, etc. He cautioned 
the industry to take all possible pre- 
cautions in seeing that the disease 
is diagnosed and in preventing spread 
to humans 

Dr. Paul Waibel of the University 
of Minnesota said there are no out- 
standing answers to questions on in- 
ternal hemorrhage in turkeys. He cit- 
ed work on the blood pressure angle 
in explaining the condition; also there 
are problems of the blood vessel 
weakness and atherosclerosis. If a 
grower has a problem, he said, the 
“best bet is to use Serpasil (reser 
pine), a tranquilizer, to reduce blood 
pressure.” He also made management 
rgestions 
Regarding the problem of starve 
outs in turkey breeders during the 
holding period, Dr. Waibel said that 
it is a mistake to let birds get too 
fat but that nutrition should not be 
restricted much. He suggested 
a “middle ground” approach, and he 


the University 
the turkey in- 
dynamite” in 


His 


su 


too 


said it is desirable to use a balanced 
ration, perhaps balancing oats with 
a supplement. Infections also can 


cause starve-outs, it was noted 

The hock disease problem, he went 
on, can be caused by a deficiency of 
any one number nutrients 
needed for development of good hock 


of a ol 


joints. He also pointed out that nu- 
trient balance is important, and he 
suggested, for one thing, that the 
grower not over-feed on ‘alciun 


this cor 


Disease and other factors in 
dition also were cited 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION— 
Artificial insemination of turkeys has 
gone through two stages of develop- 


ment and is in the third stage at the 
present time, according to Dr. M. G 
McCartney, Ohio Agricultural Ex 
periment Station 

“The first two stages include the 
development of the techniques and 
principles of artificial insemination 


and finally the application of these 
on a commercial basis by the turkey 
industry for improvement in ferti- 
lity,” he pointed out. 

tecent advances in the third stage 
of the development of artificial in- 
semination have helped clarify many 
factors which affect this practice, he 
said. For instance, it appears that as 
little as 1/1000 of undiluted semen 
or 1/200 equivalent of semen diluted 
1:1 with saline will provide as good 
fertility as the larger amounts of 
semen normally used for inseminat- 
ing turkeys. The frequency of insemi- 
nation depends upon the fertility 
level of a particular strain of turkey, 
ranging from once weekly to once 
every three weeks. 

Under practical conditions, turkey ° 
semen must be used as soon as pos- } 
sible after collection for maximum 
fertility, Dr. McCartney noted. If 
semen is to be held even as long as 
one hour, it should be held at a tem- 
perature of about 60° F. Lower tem- 
peratures impair fertility, he said. 

It is impractical to collect semen 
more often than on twe successive 
days because of reduced volume. 
However, daily collection for as 
many as six successive days does not 
impair fertility or affect concentra- 
tion of sperm, Dr. McCartney stated. 

Some information is being made 
available on the chemical composi- 
tion of turkey seminal fluid which is 
basic to the development of diluents 
which can eventually be used to ex- 
tend and possibly store semen for 
long periods of time. This problem is 
not likely to be solved in the near 
future because of the problem of se- 
men samples being contaminated 
with micro-organisms and excreta, 
he said. 
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even keel with nothing worthy of 
any special mention on any of the 
various types of livestock or poultry 
feeds. 

The corn-hog ratio has seemed in- 
clined to level off, and few, if any 
feel that it is at all likely to dip 
below the 10-bu. mark. 

Most mills are operating on a 40- 
hour week and are keeping well 
abreast of the day-to-day sales vol- 
ume. Near-zero, and in some cases, 
sub-zero temperatures have been ex- 
perienced and, of course, these will 
likely be reflected in a broader de- 
mand before too long. There have 
been no changes of moment in price 
structures. 


South Central 


During the opening week of 1960, 
formula feeds have moved at a fairly 
good rate, better than expected by 
many in the trade. December was a 
dull month, with mill running time 
on a sketchy basis, and it was more 
or less taken for granted that Janu- 
ary would follow along in about the 
same pattern. But the month has 
started out very well and mills will 
run five days, regular shifts and a 
small backlog of orders will be 
carried over into the next week. 

Mill sales departments express 
cautious optimism about near term 
prospects. While there is a fair 
amount of stock rebuilding going on 
following the year-end inventory tak- 
ing, much of the present buying is 
seen as the result of colder weather 
that has swept over the area. Frigid 
temperatures always result in a good 
increase in feed demand. 

Most of the heavier buying consists 
of hog concentrates, cattle supple- 
ments and dairy feeds. There seems 
to be a larger percentage of wet corn 
in the area than normal and current 
feed buying practices are slanted to- 
ward utilizing as much of this non- 
storable corn as possible. 


Ohio Valley 


With annual inventory-taking now 
actively underway in most area feed 
manufacturing plants, there natural- 
ly was but little, if any, inclination to 
push selling efforts to any great ex- 
tent this week. Furthermore, the 
weather to date this year has been 
only cool instead of seasonably cold, 
with only occasional snow flurries in- 
stead of the blanket of snow that 
makes indoor feeding necessary. 

Despite the unsatisfactory sales 
volume recorded last year, area man- 
ufacturers and ingredient wholesalers 
are in a decidedly more optimistic 
frame of mind than they expressed 
at this time a year earlier. It is the 
general opinion among them that 
the anticipated economic booms dur- 
ing coming months will definitely re- 
sult in increasing demands for all 
types of formula feeds, despite ex- 
pected substantial price increases for 
these feeds. 

While prices for cattle and hogs 
held fairly steady at area stockyards 
during the past week, the market for 
poultry and eggs was unsettled, with 
many processing plants reporting 
large inventories. But this was to be 
expected following the holiday rush 
of business, and both poultry and egg 
processors expressed the belief that 
their markets soon will adjust to a 
more normal movement—especially 
if there should be zero temperatures 
to slow down production and de- 
liveries at the farm level. 


Mountain States 


Formula feed dealers are of the 
opinion that this week's sales vol- 
ume has slowed up, compared with 
the week before. It is also off a little 
from the same time a year ago. 

Range cattle business has made a 
big dip, but the feed lot business is 
still holding its own. Dealers feel the 
price of feeder and slaughter cattle 
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is down, causing feeders to use more 
hay and silage instead of formula 
feeds. 

Feeders are changing their meth- 
ods of feeding this winter in order 
to try and cut down on costs. Range 
feeders had, in the past, bought 
enough feed to carry them through 
the winter. 

Most of the demand reported now 
by formula feed dealers is strictly for 
feed lot stuff and hardly anything 
else is being sold. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feed movement was gen- 
erally good throughout Oregon and 
Washington during the post-holiday 
week as temperatures dropped to the 
season's lowest point and resulted in 
increased supplemental feeding, ac- 
cording to representative mixers at 
Portland and Seattle. 

Dairy and cattle feeds especially 
moved in volume while certain poul- 
try mashes showed a slight increase 
near the period's close. 


Feedstuffs listings continued to fo!- 
low a somewhat mixed trend under 
moderate trading, which saw buying 
interest largely confined to nearby 
positions for principal ingredients 
Offerings of certain items remained 
short of requirements and resulted in 
price strength, while other feedstuffs 
were readily available and easily sat- 
isfied the narrow demand. 


Warning on Feeding 


Of Drugs Is Issued 


CONCORD, N.H.—Feed dealers, 
farmers and all others concerned 
have been advised by George H. Lar- 
amie, control supervisor of the New 
Hampshire State Department of Ag- 
riculture, to pay stricter attention to 
official warnings regarding the feed- 
ing of drugs in livestock and poultry 
rations. 

Having in mind the medicated 
feeds sold throughout New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Laramie declared there is 


} need for more heed to the customary 


tag warnings that caution users to 
“discontinue use (so many days) 
prior aughter when intended for 
human consumption 

Mr. Laramie declared that 
warning means exactly what it says 
and is intended as a_ precaution 
against any possibility of meat being 
contaminated, even with a trace of 
medication 

“Follow the warning,’ 
Mr. Laramie declared, “and there 
will be little possibility of trouble.” 

Neglect to do so, he concluded 
might result in a “severe jolt such 
as the recent nation-wide cranberry 
scare caused by a weed-killing chem- 
ical.” 


to sli 


this 


official tag 


——> 
FEED BUSINESS SOLD 
HUTCHINSON, MINN 
Klicka of Hutchinson 
bought Richards Hatchery 
and Richards Elevator of 
Mr. Klicka has resigned as a Ralston 
Purina Co. salesman. W. T. Richards 
of Stewart formerly owned the busi- 


Gordon 
recently 
and Feeds 

Stewart 


nesses. 
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ANY WAY YOU FIGURE IT... 


YOU SIMPLY CANNOT 
MATCH NICHOLS 108s 


FOR OVERALL PROFITS 
AT THE COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRY LEVEL 


108s give these extras for every segment of the industry 
GROWER 


Better weight and feed 
efficiency (Proved in 
more than 75 out of 100 
commercial split-house 
tests ) 






=), PROCESSOR 


14% to 1% more 
chilled yield 





” 


FLOCKOWNER 


As much as 10c lower 
cost per dozen hatching 
eggs than White Rocks 


Spe, HATCHERY 
5% to 7% more salable 
4 chicks than White Rocks. 


ee 
~ 








More dressing plant yield, better weight, more chicks and 
lower cost for hatching eggs. Add ’em all together and it’s easy 
to see why the Nichols bird will make a pound of top quality meat 
cheaper than any other bird. Consistently more overall profit is 
something that you can’t afford to ignore. We can show you how 
Nichols 108s can give it to you. Why not call or write us today. 


Michols Sncorporated 


PResident 2-3711 











